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CHAPTER  I. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  home  is  the 
fourth  story  of  a  house  in  a  dusky  street  in 
Paris,  where  we  lived  when  I  was  a  child. 
We  moved  afterwards  to  a.  brighter  apart- 
ment, near  the  Champs  Elysees;  but  it  is 
with  this  gloomy  abode  that  the  first  joys 
and  sorrows  of  my  childhood  are  associated. 

It  used  to  make  me  giddy  to  look  out  of 
window  upon  the  top  of  the  people's  heads 
below,  and  on  our  return  firom  a  walk,  how 
often  and  how  wearily  have  I  counted  the 
hxmdred  and  thirteen  steps  we  had  to 
climb ! 

I  was  the  first-born  of  English  parents ; 

VOL.  I.  B 


and  bom  on  undeniably  English  ground, — 
within  the  Tower  of  London,  where  my 
father.  Colonel  Percival,  was  then  quartered 
in  the  Guards. « After  the  birth  of  a  second 
child,  he  sold  out  and  came  abroad,  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  and  chose  Paris — of  all 
places — to  commence  his  career  of  economy. 
But  I  must  go  back  yet  a  little  further,  to 
say  a  few  words  of  my  mother  and  her 
family,  and  explain  how  I  came  to  be  bom 
at  all. 

My  mother  was  the  fourth  daughter  of 
the  Honourable  Ernest  Rossborougb,  and 
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least — ^but  rather  the  result  of  some  pique 
and  disappointment.  However  this  may 
have  been  (I  now  know  the  true  and  the 
false),  I  will  plainly  say,  tBttt  so  long  as  I 
remember  anything,  their  married  life  was 
the  reverse  of  happy. 

And  here  let  me  draw  the  reader  aside 
for  a  few  minutes,  that  he  may  understand 
my  object  in  sitting  down  to  recal,  as  faith- 
fully as  I  can,  some  passages  of  my  past  life. 
Montaigne  says  of  his  admirable  Essays: 
"  Ce^sont  mes  gestes,  c'est  moy,  c'est  mon 
essence."  Every  autobiography  should  fulfil 
these  conditions  in  some  measure.  It  is  that 
inner  world,  of  which  the  outward  life  is  but 
a  faint  reflexion,  which  it  behoves  the  self- 
historian  to  lay  bare  to  the  view  of  his 
readers.  If  the  narrative  of  an  obscure  life 
can  be  of  any  interest,  it  must  be  by  speak- 
ing "the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth ;"'  if  it  can  serve  any  good  purpose  to 
retrace  one's  steps  over  the  battle-field,  mark- 
ing the  struggle  here,  the  victory  or  defeat 
there,  assuredly  this  can  only  be  done  satis- 
factorily by  considering  also  the  past  general- 
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ship,  and  its  secret  tactics  which  we  alone 
can  divulge. 

The  lives  that  most  directly  ioflueace  our 
own  are  those  of  oar  paieats.  In  speakii^ 
of  mine,  therefore,  however  painful  the  task, 
I  shall  not  consider  myself  justified  in  with- 
holding any  drcumstance  that,  in  its  results, 
shall  seem  to  have  affected  my  character, 
my  actions,  or  my  after  life.  But  I  shall  be 
fiiUy  as  candid  about  myself,  I  hope :  avoiding 
the  error  of  those  recently  published  Memoirs 
(would  I  could  emidate  their  grace  and 
charm  I)  in  which  the  gifted  authoress  holds 
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he  was  selfish  and  sensual,  and  though  he 
had  one  absorbing  passion  which  will  be 
touched  on  hereafter,  his  temperament  was 
lukewarm.  He  was  incapable  of  a  strong 
and  deep  affection  such  as  redeems,  in  our 
poor  himian  sight,  a  world  of  sin.  He  had, 
indeed,  once  in  his  life,  loved  "  wisely,"  but 
not  well  enough  to  save  him  from  his  weaker 
self.  Early  habits  of  self-indulgence,  with- 
out any  controlling  principle,  vitiate  the 
character  eventually  more  than  the  fiercest 
passions.  From  the  ashes  of  such,  when 
subdued,  rise  the  strongest  characters;  my 
father's  was  essentially  weak.  With  years, 
indeed,  and  the  life  he  led,  together  with 
the  harass  of  his  accumulated  debts,  he 
became  irritable,  and  even  violent  at  times. 
We  children  seldom  saw  him ;  he  was  very 
little  at  home.  But  there  is  a  moral  in- 
tuition, often  far  in  advance  of  the  intellect. 
I  was  not  four  years  old  when  I  felt  that 
my  father  was,  somehow  or  other,  the  cause 
of  my  mother's  frequent  tears.  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  one  terrible  scene — 
a  storm  of  sobs,  reproaches,  oaths,  that  sent 


me  cowering  to  the  window-curtains,  where 
I  hid  and  trembled,  and  which  visited  me 
at  night  again  in  strange  and  tetrible  dreams. 
I  cannot  remember  when  it  was  I  first 
became  aware  that  a  want  of  money  was 
the  evil  (after  that  primary  one  of  want  of 
unity  in  its  heads)  that  tended  to  depress 
the  family  thermometer.  I  must  have  been 
still  very  young;  for  one  of  my  earliest  re- 
collections is  my  mother's  lament  over  an 
empty  purse,  and  her  subterfuges  to  escape 
paying  the  week's  washing.  I  speculated 
thereon  in  secret,  and  hid  three  sous  away 
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fatal  to  domestic  unity.  My  mother  lay  on 
the  sofa,  and  mended  our  clothes ;  receiving 
the  few  fine  ladies  who  still,  for  the  sake  of 
old  acquaintance,  took  the  trouble,  when 
they  came  to  Paris,  of  climbing  up  four  pair 
of  stairs  to  see  "  that  poor  Mrs.  Percival,'' 
with  a  courtly  grace  that  would  not  have 
Hl-fitted  some  royal  lady  conferring  the 
honours  of  the  tabouret  on  her  distin- 
guished visitors  in  the  old  palace  yonder. 

Hi-health  very  early  compelled  my  mother 
to  give  up  going  into  society ;  but  I  well  re- 
member my  wonder  and  admiration  once  at 
seeing  her  dressed  for  a  ball ;  and  my  creep- 
ing up  to  touch  the  soft  white  satin,  and 
thinking  she  must  be  like  Cinderella.  She 
soon  grew  large  and  unwieldly,  firom  lying 
so  constantly  on  the  sofa,  but  her  face  re- 
mained beautiful  to  the  very  last,  and  at 
filty  her  hand  might  have  served  as  a  model 
for  a  sculptor.  She  deserved  great  credit 
lor  her  endeavours  "  to  make  both  ends 
meet,"  and  as  far  as  herself  and  children 
were  concerned  the  expenditure  was  small 
indeed;     but  she  wept  over  the   extrava- 
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gances  that  reduced  our  wardrobe  to  bare, 
thread'baxe  necessaries,  and  our  attendants 
to  one  poor  English  nurse-girl. 

We  were  five  in  number.  Rose,  my  only 
^ter,  was  a  year  younger  than  I,  and  took 
after  my  mother's  family,  as  I  was  thought 
to  rasemble  my  father's.  She  early  gave 
promise  of  great  beauty,  and  was,  not  un- 
naturally, my  mother's  favourite.  So  radiant 
a  looking  child  I  never  saw;  her  com- 
plexion brilliant,  her  eyes  lai^e  and  liquid, 
her  long  hair  full  of  light  and  sunshine. 
She  inherited,  moreover,  the  grace  that  was 
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brothers,  Arthur  and  Boger,  whom  my 
&ther  never  forgave  for  making  their  un- 
expected appearance  in  this  world  together, 
after  an  interval  of  six  years.  They  were 
so  sickly  that  it  was  thought  at  first  they 
could  not  live ;  but  having  struggled  through 
their  teething,  and  other  ills  of  cradlehood, 
contrary,  to  the  prophecy  of  all  the  English 
nurses  in  Paris,  they  began  to  assert  their 
intention  of  remaining  upon  this  "  shifting 
scene ''  with  very  strong  lungs  indeed.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  my  mother's  unre- 
mitting care  that  my  twin-brothers  were 
reared;  and  this  devotion,  which  was  in- 
tended to  compensate  for  my  father's  un- 
natural aversion,  endeared  them  to  her 
twofold,  especially  Arthur,  who  was  sin- 
gularly plain  to  come  of  such  handsome 
parents,  and  on  whom  I  can  positively  aflfcrm 
I  never  saw  my  father  bestow  a  single  kind 
word  or  a  caress. 

My  father,  as  I  have  said,  was  immersed 
in  the  dissipations  of  Paris.  Often  have  I 
heard  him  come  home  at  four  or  five  in  the 
morning:  the  heavy  step,  the  click  of  the 
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latch-key  in  the  door,  the  stumbling  through 
the  rooms  in  the  dim  light  of  a  perishing 
lamp,  and  the  curse  if  it  suddenly  went 
out ! — I  seem  to  hear  it  aU  again  as  dis- 
tinctly as  when  I  lay  in  my  little  bed  against 
the  waU,  and  trembled.  Jean  Paul  asks, 
"Who  would  not  become  a  child  again!" 
Ah  I  no  one  whose  childhood  has  been 
overshadowed  by  the  heavy  cloud  that  mine 
was. 

How  little  any  of  the  grand  ladies  we 
occasionally  saw  guessed  all  the  shifts  to 
which  we  children  were  often  put  for  a 
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^' young  woman"  in  a  patronising  way  to 
sit  down,  while  lie  carried  me  through  a 
suite  of  gUded  salons  to  my  lady's  boudoir. 
My  imagination  was  much  impressed,  and  it 
was  with  some  feeling  of  awe  that  I  found 
myself  in  the  great  lady's  presence.  She 
eyed  me  attentively,  took  me  on  her  lap, 
and  praised  my  long  eyelashes.  I  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  compliment,  and  being  re- 
assured, ventured  to  look  up  into  her  face. 
She  declared  I  was  the  image  of  my  father. 
I  thought  her  like  the  beautiful  dolls  I 
always  coveted  in  the  shop- windows. 

"And  now,  little  Marguerite,  tell  me 
what  you  would  like  best  to  have  in  the 
whole  world  ?" 

I  coloured  and  hesitated.  If  her  lady- 
ship expected  that  I  should  say  a  comet  de 
dragies  (I  saw  the  comer  of  one  ready  in 
ambush  behind  the  sofa-cushion),  she  was 
mistaken.  I  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  replied  boldly, 

"  A  pair  of  new  shoes  I" 

Her  ladyship  burst  out  laughing,  glanced 
down  at  my  well-worn  boots,  through  which 
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the  toes  were  beginnmg  to  appear,  and 
cried, 

"  Qu'elle  est  originale,  la  petite  I  You 
shall  have  a  pair  to-morrow,  Marguerite — 
the  smartest  I  can  find.  In  the  mean  time, 
here  are  some  chocolate  boots,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  besides." 

I  did  not  see  that  ladj  again  for  many  a 
long  year,  but  she  was  always  connected  in 
my  mind  with  a  certain  pair  of  blue  kid 
shoes. 

My  education,  until  I  was  about  eight 
years  old,  was  as  completely  neglected  as  it 
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tional  religion  overtook  us  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, moving  us  to  certain  forms.  I  also 
repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  every  night  and 
morning — ^when  I  was  not  too  sleepji*,  or  too 
late  and  lazy — and  was  instructed  to  say 
grace  (which  my  mother  remembered  to 
have  been  done  always  in  th^  schoolroom 
at  Bossborough)  before  and  after  every 
meal,  and  as  they  were  often  scanty,  I  am 
afraid  I  seldom  felt  properly  grateful*  So 
far  went  our  faith,  and  no  further. 

I  never  remember  learning  to  read.  That 
I  did  so,  somehow  or  other,  is  clear,  and  the 
use  I  soon  made  of  the  accomplishment 
-was  to  devour  all  the  books  (seldom  very 
healthy  ones)  I  could  find.  Of  that  respect- 
able course  of  instruction  which  comprises 
"writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  with  the 
use  of  the  globes,"  through  which  every 
farmer's  daughter  of  ten  years  old  in  England 
passes,  my  sister  and  I  knew  nothing  when 
long  past  that  age. 

But  I  am  running  on  too  fast.  A  death 
occurred  in  my  mother's  family  when  I  was 
only  nine,  which  considerably  changed  the 
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aspect  of  our  affairs.  I  say  <Kpect,  for  it 
was  perhaps  more  in  appearance  than  reality, 
as  the  state  of  ignorance  we  children  were 
still  left  in  proved.  Yet  the  drop  from  a 
fourth  floor  to  a  first  is,  aA:er  all,  an  im- 
portant event  in  life,  and  as  such  claims 
especial  notice. 

I  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  when 
my  father  burst  open  the  door. 

"  Bita,  where  is  your  mother  ?" 

"  Lying  down." 
.   "  Come,  off  with  my  boots,  old  Queen  of 
Tarts  I"  (a  form  of  address  which  always 
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parents  were  always  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward, and  I  could  conceive  no  other  cause 
for  my  father's  elation.     He  laughed  aloud. 

"  Better  than  that,  old  Queen  of  Tarts  ! 
better  than  that !  The  old  curmudgeon's 
dead.  Fetch  me  my  slippers."  And  he 
kicked  his  boot  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

I  ran  for  the  slippers,  then  flew  to  my 
mother's  room,  and  such  was  my  anxiety  to 
be  the  first  to  communicate  the  intelligence, 
that  it  oozed  out  before  I  got  half-way  to 
the  bed. 

"Mamma!  mamma!  Uncle  Rossborough 
is  dead !" 

She  started  irom  her  pillow.  "  Good 
God,  child !  what  do  you  mean?" 

I  repeated  the  words,  and  my  father,  fol- 
lowing me,  corroborated  them.  She  pressed 
her  hands  to  her  eyes.  "Poor  old  Uncle 
John  !"  Then  after  a  pause,  raising  them 
to  my  father's  face,  she  looked  into  it  eagerly, 
inquiringly. 

"  Four  thousand  pounds !" 


CHAPTER  DL 

John,  fourth  Baron  Rossborot^h,  was  my 
mother's  uncle,  being  her  father's  eldest  bro- 
ther. He  was  rich ;  and  certainly  not  pro- 
digal: he  never  married,  and  as  none  of  his 
brothers  had  a  son,  the  title,  at  his  death, 
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fed  on  the  vague  promise  he  then  made  of 
repeating  his  visit.  She  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  him,  and  he  answered 
her  letters  with  great  exactitude,  at  the 
same  time  politely  evading  the  advance  of  a 
sWlling  towards  the  liquidation  of  my  father's 
debts.  My  mother  felt  shocked,  and  mildly 
^ected,  at  my  uncle's  sudden  demise,  and 
considered  heraelf  a^rieved  that  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  should  be  left  to  a  cousin  (to 
the  annihilation  of  her  Spanish  castle) ;  but 
fcially  consoling  herself  with  the  comfortable 
^ality  of  the  legacy — so  sorely  needed  in 
our  condition — she  and  my  father  sat  down 
to  talk  over  matters  together  more  serenely 
than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  them. 

I  retained  a  clear  recollection  of  Lord 
Bossborough  as  an  old  gentleman  in  a  scratch 
wig.     He   had   presented   me,   upon  that 
memorable  visit,  with  an  English  pocket- 
book  adorned  with  choice  engravings,  and 
amongst  them  one  of  a  Grecian  temple  in 
an  umbrageous  park,  with  very  large  deer 
and  a  lady  with  a  parasol  in  the  foreground, 
under  which,  "Rossborough  Hall,  Suffolk, 
VOL.  I.  c 
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the  seat  of  Baron  Bossborough,"  the  whole 
bound  in  red  leather,  value  one  and  six- 
pence. This  was  all  I  had  known  of  my 
great  uncle.  The  following  day,  there  was 
an  unusual  number  of  visitors,  none  of  whom 
were  admitted,  though  my  mother  was  at 
home,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  far  bettet 
spirits  than  usual.  I  wondered,  therefore, 
exceedingly,  as  I  stood  in  the  ante-room,  to 
hear  one  lady  inquire  "  How  poor  Rfrs.  Per- 
cival  was?"  to  which  Betsy,  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  her  one  fellow-servant  at  this  try- 
ing juncture,  responded,  with  great  gravity, 
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wards  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds ;  my  mother 
restocked  our  wardrobe ;  and  a  man-servant 
was  added  to  the  establishment,  who  united 
m  his  person  the  offices  of  butler  and  house- 
maid. Betsy,  thereupon,  became  our  exclu- 
sive property,  and  hard  enough  work  she  had, 
now  that  "  Master  Hemest "  was  of  an  age 
to  imitate  the  young  gamins  in  the  street, 
and  insist  upon  standing  on  his  head  in  the 
bath,  in  spite  of  nurse's  entreaties  that  he 
would  assume  a  more  becoming  posture. 
What  a  life  he  led  her  and  the  French  girl 
who  was  now-  installed  as  her  coadjutor  I 

The  first  Sunday  after  our  "  sad  loss"  my 
mother  came  down  resplendent  in  black 
satin,  like  a  complete  suit  of  court-plaister, 
and  armed  cap-k-pie  with  crape  and  bugles. 
She  went  to  church,  which  she  had  not 
done  for  an  age,  and  we  dined  that  day,  for 
the  first  time,  like  honest  British  children, 
on  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding,  having  our 
loins  girt  with  sable  sashes  of  inordinate 
width. 

Our  new  apartment  was  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, having  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  green 

c2 
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alleys  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  at  the  ever- 
flowing  tide  of  pedestrians  that  flock  thither- 
ward, especially  on  Sundays.  It  took  a 
holiday  view  of  the  world,  just  as  our 
former  abode,  in  the  grim  oarrow  street  of 
tall  houses,  with  a  tinker  living  in  the  back- 
court,  and  a  dyer  opposite,  saw  life  in  its 
work-a-day  aspect.  As  it  was  here  that  I 
was  destined  to  pass  so  many  years,  I  may 
as  well  describe  our  new  home.  It  was 
spacious  enough.  The  ante-room,  three  sides 
of  which  were  studded  with  doors  and  the 
fourth  with  windows,  served  also  as  our 
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oflf  on  the  chair,  or  on  the  ground;  and 
everywhere  bills,  and  cards,  and  shreds  of 
"Bell's  Life," — glimpses  of  these  I  had 
occasionally  through  the  half-open  door,  but 
the  room  itself  was  strictly  interdicted.  So 
much  for  the  new  home;  now  for  the  in- 
mates, our  new  neighbours. 

Over  us  lived  a  little  old  French  general 
and  his  wife,  with  whom  I  very  soon  struck 
up  an  intimacy.  He  had  belonged  to  Napo- 
leon's army,  and  had  been  present  on  every 
battle-field,  from  Lodi  to  Waterloo.  I  loved 
to  sit  upon  his  knee,  and  get  him  to  describe 
how  "mon  empereur"  presented  him  with 
such  an  order  on  such  a  day ;  what  he  said, 
and  how  his  curt  praise  was  more  than  whole 
speeches  from  other  men;  together  with 
anecdotes  of  the  fair  Beauhamais  and  Tal* 
lien,  and  of  the  times  when  they  of  the  camp 
relaxed  the  pressure  of  their  iron  harness  for 
a  breathing-space,  under  the  softening  influ- 
ence of  beauty.  Not  that  my  idea  of  a 
warrior  at  all  resembled  that  yellow  old 
gentleman,  profuse  in  snuff,  and  sparing  of 
pocket-handkerchief;  but  then  he  had  lost 


two  £nger&,  and  had  a  gallant  wound  liglit 
across  his  forehead,  which  compensated,  in 
a  great  measure,  for  his  not  being  dressed  up 
to  my  idea  of  the  part.  Everything  about 
him  was  old  and  yellow.  An  old  yellow 
valet,  with  an  older  and  much  yellower  - 
coachman,  who  drove  the  oldest  and  yel- 
lowest of  chariots,  more  scarred  and  plais- 
tered  up  than  the  General  himself.  These 
he  was  pleased  to  term,  "mes  gens"  and 
"  mon  Equipage  j "  for  he  was  a  little  pom- 
pous, sometimes,  was  General  Grobemouche, 
save  upon  the  battle-field  of  the  past,  which. 
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tbough  I  foresaw  it  coming  every  time),  by 
whiqh  she  always  pretended  to  have  her 
mii^^tanding  darkened  at  certain  parts  of 
the  nifiative,  and  to  need  enlightenment 
up<m  such  points,  as  ^^  where  Blucher  stood 
rwhen,  &c.  &c." 

Were  they  not,  in  fine,  admirably  suited 
to  each  other  ?  At  what  period  of  her  ex- 
istence this  good  and  faithful  ally  signed  the 
solemn  treaty  that  united  her  to  her  General, 
I  know  not.  Her  antecedents  were  shrouded 
in  mystery :  and  there  were  not  wanting  ill- 
natured  stories.  Some  said  she  had  been  a 
vivandiere,  and  knew  quite  as  much  about 
the  General's  battles  as  he  did  himself.  Some 
declared  that  she  had  been  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  several  generals  in  turn,  until,  atlasl^ 
she  married  a  commissaiy,  and  that  it  was 
with  the  wealth  of  that  deceased  functionary 
she  endowed  the  General  upon  her  second 
marriage.  The  latter  part  of  this  I  believe  to 
have  been  true :  but  I  always  thought  her  per- 
sonal appearance  the  most  powerful  refutation 
of  the  scandal.  The  irregularities  of  her  face 
forbade  the  thought  of  any  in  her  conduct. 


She  was  deeply  pitted  with  small-pox :  her 
complexion  more  like  a  coarse  cheap  sponge 
than  anything  else ;  the  features  having  lost 
all  clear  articulation  of  outline,  and'present- 
ing  a  generally  indistinct  and  bruised  appear- 
ance. She  dressed  rather  with  an  eye  to'* 
strong  colouring  than  pleasing  combination, ' 
and,  altogether,  I  must  confess  there  was  a 
decided  flavour  of  camps  in  her  aspect  and 
demeanour.  But  one  could  not  see  her,  as 
I  saw  her,  without  knowing  what  a  kind, 
generous  heart  beat  beneath  this  unpro- 
mising exterior.      Somewhat  touchy,   per- 
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to  die."  Suflfering  all  night  from  toothache ; 
dentist  sent  for,  and  not  yet  arrived.  Vain 
was  the  help  of  man,  meaning,  in  this  case, 
the  General,  whose  efforts  to  soothe  her  were, 
of  course,  unavaihng. 

"  Ca^9a,  viens  done,  ma  biche — calme-toi 
— 9a  va  mieux  k  present,  n'est-ce  pas,  Co- 
cotte?" 

But  Cocotte  refused  to  be  comforted,  and 
only  rocked  herself  the  more,  declaring  that 
it  was  "  un  enfer  insupportable."  The  old 
man's  &ce  wore  a  comical  look  of  puzzled 
distress  and  dismay.  He  had  stood  un- 
moved on  battle-fields,  surrounded  by  dead 
and  dying.  He  was  not  proof  against  Co- 
cotte's  face-ache. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  wiped 
his  forehead,  looked  out  of  window — no  signs 
of  dentist — ^walked  up  and  down  again.  I 
b^an  to  think  I  had  better  retire. 

^^MaiSf  diableT  he  cried,  in  his  excite- 
ment whipping  off  the  yellow  bandana  he 
always  wore  at  this  hour  knotted  round  his 

head ^But  the  door  opened  at  the  same 

moment,  and  the  dentist  was  announced. 


He  proceeded  to  examine  the  mouth  ia 
the  regular  professional  way,  as  if  he  were 
opening  an  oyster,  amid  the  violent  contor- 
tions of  the  sufferer.  There  was  an  awful 
pause.  No  one  spoke.  Then  sentence  was 
pronounced  in  case  Jaw  v.  Left  Tusk.  The 
doom  of  the  offender  was  sealed.  The  days  of 
stopping  were  past.  Justice  had,  at  last,  over 
taken  the  notorious  criminal — he  was  con- 
demned to  be  drawn,  though  not  quartered. 

Some  one  must  hold  the  head. 

At  this  the  General  started  up,  declaring 
No  I    he  could  not — positively  could  not 
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screams — ^but  then  I  can  shut  my  eyes,  if 
not  my  ears" — and  so,  with  some  trepida- 
tion, I  offered  my  services. 

The  dentist  looked  dubiously  at  me,  as  if 
he  thought  I  was  not  strong  enough  for  the 
place;  but  I  assured  him  I  was  a  female 
infant  Hercules,  though  so  small,  and  that  I 
would  hold  tight,  and  not  flinch,  or  turn 
iaint,  or  otherwise  misconduct  myself.  The 
General  was  delighted  at  the  idea,  wrung 
my  hand,  had  a  fit  of  hysteria  between 
laughing  and  his  other  emotions,  and  made 
for  the  door  as  fast  as  he  could.  The 
victim  was  then  ordered  to  place  herself  on 
a  low  stool;  I  stood  behind  to  give  myself 
more  purchase.  Off  went  the  cap,  the  wig- 
ged  head  fell  heavily  between  my  knees. 
Now  then !  I  swooped  down  upon  my  prey, 
and  clutched  it  firmly  in  my  talons. 

The  operator  bends  over,  instrument  in 

hand.     A  lurch,  as  of  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea 

— ^then  a  pause — groans  and  stifled  shrieks 

-"  Is  it  over  ?" 

"  Not  yet— coming." 

Another  lurch,  more  violent  than  the  last ; 
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the  well-oiled  wig  slips  about  under  my  fin- 
gers, like  a  Boman  gladiator  from  the  grasp  of 
his  foe — I  can  hardly  hold  it.  Redoubled 
groans  and  shrieks,  and  then  a  third  and  pro- 
longed wrench — and  all  is  over!  I  sink  back 
for  a  moment,  quite  exhausted,  but  when  I 
look  up  cannot  help  laughing  at  the  sight  of 
Madame  Gobemouche's  bald  and  polished 
head,  the  wig,  during  the  last  desperate 
struggle,  having  remained  in  my  teuacious 
grasp.  Then  she  falls  to,  embracing  me; 
the  dentist  holds  up  three  fangs  in  triumph, 
and  we  (»)ngratulate  each  other  mutually  on 
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believed  to  be  of  the  Hebrew  persuadon. 
With  that,  however,  I  had  nothing  to  do; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  I  should  ever  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  him,  but  for  a 
ruling  taste  which  had  early  shown  itself  in 
me.  Whenever  I  was  fractious  as  a  baby, 
I  have  been  told,  they  used  to  hoist  me  on 
a  level  with  some  coloured  prints  that  hung 
round  my  mother's  room,  and  I  began  to 
crow  with  imaccountable  delight.  And  as 
I  grew  in  childhood  a  pencil  and  the  back 
of  a  letter  kept  me  quiet  in  a  comer  for 
hours,  while  my  brother  and  sister  were  at 
play.  I  created  all  sorts  of  fantastic  groups, 
which  meant  something  for  me^  however  un- 
intelligible to  others;  made,  as  I  imagined, 
a  correct  copy  of  our  grandmother  in  Sir 
Joshua's  engraving;  and  often  forgot  little 
miseries  in  the  solace  my  love  of  art  aflforded 
me. 

Now  Monsieur  Barac  was  a  connoisseur 
and  speculator  in  pictures.  He  made  a 
journey  once  or  twice  a  year  to  Holland 
and  Belgium,  or  the  North  of  Italy,  and  his 
tobacco-smoked  apartment  was  always  rich 
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in.  old  masters,  often  disappearing  as  rapidly 
as  they  came,  but  ready  to  spring  up,  hydra- 
headed,  in  some  other  form,  so  soon  as  the 
wall  showed  a  blimk.  He  took  a  fancy  to 
the  little  dark-eyed  girl  who  stood  on  the 
threshold  and  peeped  in  one  day,  and  who, 
after  the  first  invitation,  came  so  readily  to 
look  at  his  Bubensee  and  Kembrandts,  aiid 
showed  such  a  ready  apprehension  of  their 
beauties.  He  was  very  kind  to  me;  never 
tired  of  my  questions,  always  pleased  at  my 
delight  when  a  gleam  of  sonshine  brought 
out  some  hidden  beauty,  patient  to  expl^n 
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life  than  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  pass  his  silk  handkerchief  over  the  &ce 
of  a  Gerard  Dow,  should  he,  haply,  find  a 
speck  of  dust  there,  and  then  to  stand  with 
his  back  to  the  stove,  as  if  in  a  constant 
state  of  preparation  for  something  or  other. 

At  last^  one  day  when  I  was  admiring  a 
little  chalk  sketch  of  Bubens's,  he  suddenly 
suggested  that  I  should  try  and  copy  it 
"  You  will  not  succeed— never  mind  that — 
must  make  a  beginning — all  artists  have 
failed  at  first."  This  was  the  substance  of 
his  words.  So  I  fetched  my  pencil  and  a 
sheet  of  coarse  grey  paper,  and,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  sat 
down  full  of  vanity  and  determination.  Of 
course,  as  he  had  predicted,  nothing  could 
^  worse  than  it  was — my  cherub  had  a 
foot  three  times  the  size  of  his  head ;  but  I 
tried  again  and  again,  and  under  the  old 
man's  careful  eye  at  last  produced  a  copy 
which  he  pronoimced  very  fair  for  a  be- 
pnner.  With  what  triumph  I  carried  it  up 
to  my  mother  I  well  remember;  and  how 
8he  said  ^^  she  was  glad  of  anything  to  keep 
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me  out  of  mischief,"  and  took  no  further 
notice ;  and  what  wonder  the  production  of 
my  Ml-blown  cherub  produced  in  die 
nursery.  From  that  time  I  generally  spent 
an  hour  or  two  of  every  day  in  Monsieur 
Barac's  room;  drawing,  with  little  success  it 
is  true,  but  with  unflagging  ardour  and  per- 
Beverance.  Few  parents,  probably,  would 
have  given  me  this  unrestricted  license,  but 
I  might  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne 
and  back  without  my  father's  discovering 
my  absence,  and  my  mother,  with  four  other 
chUdren  to  think  of,  was  only  too  glad,  as 
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the  2500/.  that  remained  after  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  he  had  largely  exceeded  it 
each  of  the  following  years,  so  my  mother 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  school 
for  us  girls.  But  something  must  soon  be 
done  about  Ernest,  who  was  now  nine,  and 
becoming  quite  unmanageable  at  school. 
If  he  was  to  go  to  India — and  my  father 
had  the  promise  of  a  cadetship— he  must 
receive  some  preparatory  education.  "  As 
to  us  girls,  we  must  get  on  as  well  as  we 
could,  and  should  certainly  have  some 
dancing  lessons  by-and-by."  This  was  my 
father's  decision,  and  general  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  education. 

How  long  matters  might  have  gone  on  so 
it  is  hard  to  say ;  indeed  I  suppose  I  should 
n|prer  have  written  these  passages  in  my  life, 
but  for  an  event  which  happened  just  as  I 
entered  my  thirteenth  year,  and  which  was 
destined  to  have  a  lasting  influence  over  my 
whole  future. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


"  YoCB  aunt  Mary  is  coming  here  on  h^ 
way  to  Italy,"  stud  my  mother  one  morning, 
holding  a  letter  in  her  hand.  "  She  en- 
quires a  great  deal  about  you,  Rita.  Do 
you  remember  her  when  you  were  quite  a 
little  thing  at  grandpapa's,  in  London  ?" 
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somewhat  nettled,  "she  had  red  hair  and 
freckles."  In  fact  I  retained  a  very  distinct 
recollection  of  my  grandpapa's  gloomy  house 
^  Pall-Mall,  and  some  of  its  inmates,  among 
them  my  little  cousin, 

"Poor  child t     Her  mother  seems  very 
uneasy  about  her." 
"  Has  she  no  brothers  or  sisters,  mamma  ?" 
"  None ;  she  is  your  aunt's  only  child,  and 
*  great  heiress."  (A  sigh.) 
^  What  is  an  heiress  ?" 
^A  rich  woman,  dear."    (My  mother's 
^^finitions  were  not  generic.)    "  Her  father, 
^ir  Nicholas,  died  when  she  was  very  young, 
^nd  leift  all  his  fortime  to  your  aimt  for  her 
^^k ;  afterwards,  of  course,  it  goes  to  Emily. 
''Oreadful  thing  if  she  dies !  the  fortune,  of 
^^ourse,  goes  to  some  distant  branch  of  the 
'<)acre  family.     Poor  Maryl"   sighed  she, 
^side  to  herself;  "  and  after  all  she  has  gone 
Vhroughl" 

"What  makes  her  ujihappy?    Have  all 
^er  other  children  died  ?" 

"  People  can  be  imhappy  in  other  ways 
hesides  their  children  dying.    Every  one 

d2 
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hasn't  as  many  brothers  and  sisters  as  you. 
Emily  never  had  any.    Hagh-ho  I" 

"  What's  the  use  of  money,  then,  if  it 
can't  make  people  happy  ?    I  thought  that 

we I've  heard  you  say  that  if  you  and 

papa  were  rich,  we  should  have  everything 
we  want;  but  if  aunt  is  so  unhappy,  I  don't 
see  that  this  big  fortune  U  of  much  use  to 
her." 

"  Little  ^Is  can't  imderstand  these  sort 
of  thin^.  Money,  Rita,  is  worth  rank,  and 
talent,  and  beauty,  and  everything  else  j  by- 
and-by  you'll  know  that    It  won't  make 
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About  a  fortnight  after  this  Lady  Dacre 
and  Emily  arrived  in  Paris.  I  remember 
the  circumstances  of  that  arrival  as  if  it 
were  yesterday.  My  aunt  wrote  to  say  she 
would  drive  to  our  house  first,  to  know 
whether  we  had  taken  apartments  for  her 
at  Meurice's  or  elsewhere.  It  was  early  in 
November,  but  the  afternoon  was  raw  and, 
foggy;  the  outer  world  from  our  windows 
looked  very  cheerless  as  we  stood  and 
watched  down  the  Champs  Elys^es,  each 
anxious  to  be  the  first  to  see  and  to  an- 
nounce the  expected  arrival.  My  father 
and  mother  were  both  in  the  room;  she 
upon  the  sofa,  he  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
apparently  engaged  in  no  very  pleasant  re- 
flections. As  no  one  spoke — for  our  re- 
marks to  each  other  on  the  passers-by  were 
carried  on  in  whispers— the  silence,  in  the 
twilight,  became  quite  oppressive;  it  was 
mine  to  break  the  spell.  "  Here  they  are  !" 
The  faint  cracking  of  a  whip  in  the  distance, 
that  prolonged  "  crick-crack  "  of  the  posti- 
lion caught  my  ear,  and  in  another  minute 
the  jack-boots,  feathers,  and  tassels  of  the 


noisy  performers  came  bumping  througli  the 
fog  upon  their  steaming  hoi^es,  which  they 
pulled  up  with  a  great  jerk  before  oar 
porte  cochire.  I  heard  the  drawing-room 
door  bang~my  father  had  left  the  room.  I 
thought  he  waa  gone  down  to  receive  my 
aunt;  but  the  steps  of  the  well-mudded 
chariot  were  lowered  by  an  undeniable 
English  footman,  and  two  figures  descended 
without  the  assistance  of  my  father's  arm. 

My  mother  was  imcoiling  herself  fix)m 
her  shawls  on  the  sofa  as  my  aunt  entered; 
she  had  not  time  to  accomplish  her  purpose 
before  the  arms  of  the  latter  were  round 
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her,  and  Arthur  had  dispossessed  her  of 
her  doak,  we  saw  a  tall,  very  slight  girl, 
with  a  profusion  of  auburn  hair  that  hung, 
out  of  curl,  round  her  face,  and  almost  corn* 
pletely  hid  it.  There  was  not  a  sound  from 
the  sofa;  the  sisters  lay  locked  in  each 
other's  arms  quite  silently,  and  we  in- 
stinctively drew  my  cousin  away  to  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  Rose  holding  one 
hand,  I  the  other.  Had  she  liked  her 
journey?  Had  she  had  any  adventures? 
Was  she  hungry  ?  Had  she  given  up  dolls  ? 
(As  men  are  asked,  if  they  have  given  up 
smoking?)    What  sort  of  place  was  her 

home  in  England?     Was  it  like the 

Tuileries,  for  instance?  By-the-by,  did 
she  like  chocolate  ?  Roger  was  despatched 
for  our  last  box,  and  I  saw  my  father's 
shadow  on  the  half-open  door  at  the  same 
moment.  As  he  entered  and  crossed  to  the 
fireplace,  the  light  fell  for  an  instant  on  his 
face.  Was  I  mistaken,  or  did  it  seem 
strangely  moved?  He  approached  Lady 
Dacre,  hurriedly,  and  poured  forth  a  volley 
of  common-places  about  her  journey,  &c., 
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in  a  nerrous  manaer,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
It  made  a  strong  impression,  for  I  remember 
I  left  the  remainder  of  the  interrogatory  in 
Eose's  hands,  and  sat  still  and  listened.  My 
aunt  answered  in  a  low  voice,  rather  coldly 
I  thought;  immediately  afterwards  she 
turned,  called  us  to  her  and  kissed  us 
kindly,  while  my  father  continued, 

"  I  have  taken  apartments  for  you  at  the 
'  Bristol,'  my  dear  Lady  Dacre,  and  I  hope 
you  will  like  them.  Unfortunately  Ladj' 
Aylesfbrd  has  the  best  suite,  or  you  should 
have  had  them.     Comfortable  hotel;  good 
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a  chevelurel  You  must  positively  bring 
her  out  in  Paris  next  year.  She  will  create 
quite  a  sensation.  Fair  English  beauty  is 
here " 

"  My  daughter  is  no  beauty,  and  will 
never  create  a  sensation,  as  you  will  see  by 
a  better  light.  Fortunately  it  is  the  thing  I 
least  desire  for  her.  But  she  is  tired  now, 
and  we  must  leave  you,  dear  Eate ;  besides, 
it  is  not  fair  to  keep  those  poor  horses.  We 
shall  be  with  you  early  to-morrow,  and  I 
shall  call  upon  my  nieces  to  do  the  honours 
of  Paris  to  us.  Come,  Emmy,  put  on  your 
cloak.  Good-by,  my  dears.**  And  a  minute 
afterwards  they  were  gone.  My  father  now 
conducted  them  to  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
and  stood  bowing  gracefully  as  the  postilions 
cracked  their  whips  once  more  and  sent  up 
the  mud  into  his  indignant  face.  I  stood 
wondering  and  musing  by  thf^window  for 
Dearly  an  hour  afterwards. 

Thus  began  my  acquaintance,  though  not 
my  affection  for,  or  real  knowledge  of,  my 
aunt  Mary.  It  was  a  hard  character  to 
read.     Few  guessed  that  a  warm  heart  beat 
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beneath  that  cold  exterior,  for  theie  were 
depths  in  it  that  the  world  knew  not,  but 
where  the  sun  lay  always.  I  was  a&aid  of 
her  at  first.  Her  grave,  severe  expression  of 
face,  and  the  way  in  which  her  feded  eyes 
looked  through  and  through  one  as  she 
spoke,  made  me  uncomfortable.  She  had, 
moreover,  the  lines  of  a  bad  temper,  or  of 
some  heavy  sorrow  written  about  her  mouth 
and  brow.  I  thought  the  former  (like  the 
world).  How  differently  I  learnt,  in  time, 
to  judge  this  noble  woman.  Emily  was  as 
unlike  her  as  possible ;  her  mother  had  said 
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now  know  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  greatest  pains  in  education  to  produce 
veiy  poor  results.  It  is  true  she  told  me 
herself  that  she  had  learnt  the  Latin  gram- 
mar,  and  had  MagnalV  questions  by  heart ; 
had  been  through  quadrations  (whatever 
that  may  be),  and  knew  the  names  of  all 
the  rivers  in  North  and  South  America,  and 
I  foiget  how  much  besides;  yet  I  failed  to 
trace  the  elevating  influence  of  all  this  learn- 
ing, at  the  same  time  th|t  I  felt  my  own 
ignorance  the  more.  I  had  long  ceased  to 
take  an  interest  in  doll's  feasts,  and  here  was 
Emily,  my  senior  by  a  year  entering  into  all 
Rose's  games  with  a  zest  for  which  I  could 
not  help  entertaining  a  secret  contempt.  It 
humbled  me  to  think  that,  spite  of  my 
&ncied  superiority,  she  knew  so  much  more 
than  I  did,  and  my  mortification  reached  its 
culminating  point  a  few  days  after  the 
arrival  of  my  new  relations.     ^ 

During  these  few  days  my  curiosity  had 
been  kept  perpetually  awake  to  the  strange 
position  Lady  Dacre  assumed  in  our  family. 
Silently,  apparently  without  an  effort,  it 
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seemed  to  be  accepted  throughout  the  house, 
that  her  will  should  be  law.  Naturally  an 
acute  observer,  I  could  not  help  remarking 
that  my  father  never  waa  at  ease  in  her  pre- 
sence. His  manners  towards  her  were  ob- 
sequious, hut  30  forced  and  overdone  that  I 
always  felt  relieved  when  one  or  other  left 
the  room.  On  my  aunt's  side,  the  chilling 
reserve,  habitual  to  her  in  general  sodely, 
but  which  thawed  at  once  with  those  ahe 
loved,  she  never;  broke  through  with  my 
father.  You  can  hardly  fancy  anything  so 
imcomfortahle  as  seeing  these  two  people 
together,  each  of  whom  I  knew  could  be  so 
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manner  (which  I  confess  I  hardly  thought 
an  improvement  on  his  ordinary  off-hand 
style,  highly  seasoned  though  it  sometimes 
was).  We  were  no  longer  disturbed  from 
our  sleep  by  his  return  home  at  three  and 
four  in  the  morning ;  he  seldom  went  out  at 
night,  and  wore  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  a 
respectable  domestic  character.  That  my 
aunt's  presence  had  wrought  this  change  I 
could  not  doubt;  but  how?  I  soon  saw 
that  one  of  her  first  objects  was  to  find  out 
all  she  could  of  our  interior  economy ;  the 
nursery,  the  kitchen,  the  wardrobe,  nothing 
escaped  her,  and  very  singular  discoveries  I 
have  no  doubt  she  made.  For  she  met 
with  no  obstacles;  on  the  contrary,  every 
facility  was  afibrded  her  of  probing  silently 
and  skilfully,  as  she  did,  all  the  hidden 
wounds  of  the  establishment.  My  father, 
indeed,  knew  little  enough  about  them;  had 
he  done  so,  perhaps  his  pride  niight  have  led 
him  to  endeavour  to  conceal  them  from  the 
searching  eye  of  his  sister-in-law.  As  for 
my  mother,  she  seemed  to  lean  with  implicit 
confidence  and  affection  upon  her  strong- 
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minded  sister;  there  is  nothing,  I  am  sure, 
she  would  have  concealed  from  her,  and 
many  were  the  long  hours  they  passed  t(^e- 
ther,  seldom  conversing  of  the  past,  I  sus- 
pect, but  rather  of  the  complexities  of  the 
present  and  the  future. 

A  wet  afternoon — the  boys  away  at  their 
daily  school — Emily  and  Rose  buried  in  a 
comer  of  the  drawing-room,  exchanging  con- 
fidences in  state  whispers — my  aunt  and 
mother  together  and  alone  in  the  adjoining 
room.  A  French  novel  had  fallen  into  my 
hands  that  morning,  having  been  left  on  the 
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—no  matter  that  I  did  not  understand  two- 
thirds  of  its  insidious  immorality.  The 
heroine  was  a  married  lady,  a  giddy  sort  of 
person,  but  tossed  upon  such  a  perfect  sea  of 
troubles,  poor  thing,  that  I  felt  very  much 
mterested  in  her  fate.  I  had  a  dim  appre- 
hension that  she  had  better  not  meet  her 
husband's  friend  quite  so  often,  at  uncertain 
hours  of  the  night.  There  were  long  pas- 
sages, too,  about  "I'dme  pure"  and  "I'union 
sympathique  des  cceurs,"  that  I  skipped,  be- 
cause  I  found  them  dull ;  but  the  story 
itself,  ah  1  that  was  cunningly  and  thrillingly 
told  1  incidents  threaded  on  close  and  thick, 
like  beads — a  murder,  a  mystery,  a  disclo- 
sure, a  fisdse  marriage,  another  murder — all 
so  wrought  up,  that  my  blood  ran  hot  and 
cold  by  turns.  How  long  I  had  been  read- 
mg  I  know  not :  the  thick  grey  evening  was 
closing  in,  and  I  had  to  press  my  head 
against  the  spattered  window-pane,  to  catch 
the  fading  light,  upon  my  book.  So  ab- 
sorbed was  I,  that  I  did  not  hear  the  door 
open.  I  started,  and  almost  screamed  with 
terror,   when   a   hand  was  laid  upon  my 
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shoulder.  An  involuntary  impulse  made  me 
scramble  the  book  into  my  pocket  as  I  turned 
round  and  met  my  aunt's  kind,  but  grave 
face  bent  over  me.    . 

Why  are  you  here  all  alone,  Rita,  in  this 
cold  room?  Kose  and  Emmy  are  in  the 
drawing-room — don't  you  like  playing  with 
them?" 

"  No." 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"  Reading." 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  so  fond  of 
reading;  but  it  is  getting  too  dark  now,  so  sit 
down  and  talk  to  me.     What  sort  of  books 
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meant  books  about  real  men  and  women — 
not  ghosts  and  that  sort  of  nonsense,  that  is 
told  to  frighten  children.  (Twelve-and-a 
quarter  fancied  itself  a  woman.)  Do  you 
ever  read  French  novels,  aunt  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  suppose  you  have.    Is  that  one  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  find  one  sometimes,  when  papa 
is  out,  on  the  table.  Manuna  says  I  oughtn't 
to  read  them,  she's  sure ;  but,  then,  as  mamma 
doesn't  read  French,  I  don't  see  how  she  can 
tell.  And  then,  I've  got  nothing  but  stupid 
old  books  I  know  by  heart.  Every  Simday 
I  read  Dr.  Home's  "Life  of  Abel,"  to  mamma, 
and  I  have  been  through  it  three  times,  and 
I  don't  see  what  is  the  good  of  reading  the 
best  book  over  and  over  again." 

"Would  you  mind  letting  me  see  this 
book  ?"  said  my  aunt,  holding  out  her  hand. 

I  pulled  it  from  my  pocket,  and  gave  it 
her.  She  drew  closer  to  the  window,  and 
bent  her  head  over  the  fly-leaf,  till  it  almost 
touched  the  paper.  I  watched  her  coun- 
tenance, but  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
Presently  she  left  the  window,  and  said  ab- 
ruptly, 

VOL.  I.  E 
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"  The  litUe  I  have  seen  of  you  makes  me 
think  you  are  a  sensible  girl,  with  some 
natural  ability,  and  good  reasoning  faculties, 
-which  are  more  valuable  still.  Above  all, 
I  like  your  frankness  about  the  book.  I 
should  not  have  pressed  the  question,  I 
assure  you.  Now  I  am  going  to  be  equally 
frank  with  you.  This  book  I  know  well' by 
name:  it  is  a  bad  book,  though  you  may 
not  think  so ;  one  I  would  not  let  Emily 
read  for  the  world.  All  the  evil  it  contains 
you  are  not  capable  of  understanding  now : 
how  soon  you  might  do  so,  I  cannot  tell ; 
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maturing  our  judgment  and  reflection,  that 
is  power,  and  not  knowledge  itself  if  we 
cannot  turn  it  to  account ;  for  many  learned 
men  have  been  but  poor  thinkers  and  rea- 
soners.  That  is  not,  however,  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  To  you,  education  is  espe- 
cially important.  Do  you  know  why  ?  " 
^'  Because  I  am  the  eldest,  to  begin  with/' 
"Just  so:  because  your  father  is  very 
poor,  and  you  must  learn,  in  order  to  teach 
your  sister  and  your  brothers.  You  may  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  them  :  indeed, 
who  knows  but  that  their  fixture  may,  in  a 
measure,  depend  on  you,  besides  your  own 
success  and  happiness  in  after  life,  when  you 
may  have  to  struggle  through  the  world 
alone  ?  French  novels  never  assisted  any  one 
to  do  so.  Will  you  promise  me  not  to  read 
one  again,  for  the  next  six  years,  if  I  imder- 
take  to  provide  you  with  books  ?  You  shall 
have  plenty,  so  there  will  be  no  longer  that 
plea,  and  there  will  also  be  some  one  to 
superintend  your  reading,  and  whom,  I  hope 
you  may  learn  to  regard  not  as  a  governess, 
but  a  friend." 

e2 
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I  threw  my  arms  round  her  neck,  and' 
thanked  her  with  what  eloquence  I  could 
command  at  the  moment.  My  tears  ran 
down  my  cheeka,  as  I  assured  her  I  felt  too 
proud  of  her  good  opinion  not  to  promise 
much  more  than  she  asked.  My  aunt 
seemed  pleased,  and  said  she  should  make 
immediate  arrangements  with  an  English 
lady  she  knew  to  come  to  us  daily  in  the 
capacity  of  governess.  She  hoped  I  should 
work  very  hard  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to  do 
-otherwise,  under  Miss  Lateward's  system. 
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nerves,  tears,  and  headaches.  She  thought 
Bose  spoilt  (as,  indeed,  she  was  by  my 
mother),  fiivolous—and  how  was  it  to  be 
expected  she  should  be  otherwise,  with  her 
beauty,  and  brought  up  as  she  had  been  ? 
—deceitful  and  affected — which  she  never 
was.  My  harder  nature  suited  Miss  Late- 
ward  much  better ;  and  my  desire  for  know- 
ledge, with  an  indefatigable  power  of  ques- 
tioning, enabled  her  to  be  oracular,  which 
she  liked.  She  was  a  person  of  the  most 
solid  attainments,  and  the  soundest  theology ; 
the  opposite,  in  short,  of  all  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  and  hear,  in  superficial 
Paris.  Every  useful  and  legitimate  subject 
of  information,  from  Parliament  to  pin- 
making,  received,  in  turn,  a  due  share  of 
attention  at  her  hands;  and,  as  far  as  infor* 
mation  went,  she  was  complete  in  it,  and 
downright.  When  she  had  spoken,  you 
knew  all  about  it,  and  nothing  remained  to 
be  said.  If  it  was  a  moot-point  (as  would 
occur  sometimes  in  reading  history),  or  a 
case  in  which  acute  discrimination  and  a 
careful  balance  of  judgment  were  requisite. 
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her  opinion  seldom  satisfied  me.  Remark- 
able in  her  was  the  absence  of  all  imagina- 
tion and  humonr,  a  disregard  of  the  graces 
and  flowers  of  life,  and  a  love  of  depriving 
even  history  of  its  legends,  and  the  poetry 
that  clings  to  it.  Yet  we  were  soon  &st 
fiiends;  for  it  was  impossible  to  know  her 
long  and  not  feel  a  respect  for  the  con- 
scientious manner  in  which  she  fiilfilled  all 
her  duties  by  us,  the  scrupulous  justice  with 
which  she  measured  to  us  praise  or  blame, 
and  the  general  consistency  and  &ithfiilness 
of  her  character.     If  she  lacked  that  deli- 
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choioe  of  Miss  Lateward  as  our  governess ; 
she  had  known  her  long,  and  saw  how  ne- 
cessary certain  characteristics  were  for  the 
position  she  was  to  hold;  and  Miss  Late- 
ward  had  these,  in  which  many  more  accom- 
plished governesses  might  have  been  wanting. 

My  annt  left  Paris  very  soon  afterwards ; 
but  she  promised,  upon  her  return  in  the 
spring,  to  spend  a  month  there.  I  took  to 
my  studies,  firmly  resolved  to  astonish  her 
by  unheard-of  progress  during  her  absence. 
The  ambition  that  had  long  slumbered  in 
me  was  now  kindled ;  it  supplied  a  motive 
to  exertion,  and  concentrated  my  energies 
on  one  point.  I  had  no  lack  of  self-confi- 
dence; I  would  shine;  I  would  no  longer  be 
called  "  ignorant,"  but  more  than  justify  my 
aunt's  expectations.  And  musing  thus,  in 
my  nursery  comer,  with  my  elbows  on  my 
knees,  and  the  Empire  of  Rome  between 
them,  I  pressed  the  fingers  tighter  in  my 
ears,  and  bent  down  with  the  determination 
of  a  Cs&sar  to  conquer  every  difficulty. 

The  six  months  passed  rapidly  in  my  new 
course  of  life.  I  was  less  than  ever  in  the 
drawing-room,   and  never  saw  any  of  the 
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viflitora  my  mother  received  in  the  afternoon, 
though  Rose  was  generally  sent  for.  In 
short,  when  Miss  Lateward  was  not  with  us 
I  was  allowed,  as  formerly,  to  do  very  much 
as  I  liked;  and  often,  instead  of  going  out 
with  my  brothers  and  sister,  I  stole  down  to 
old  Barac's  apartment,  and  revidted  my 
friends,  the  Rembrandts  and  Gerani  Dows. 
Between  these  and  my  books  the  short  grey 
days  went  swiftly  by;  and  this  world  of  my 
own  in  which  I  had  begun  to  live  rendered 
me  very  happy,  and  almost  indifferent  to  the 
many  little  troubles  of  our  xmquiet  home. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"Not,"  said  Miss  Lateward,  "  that  I  hold 
with  those  who  deem  dancing  to  be  a  repre- 
hensible relaxation  under  certain  conditions. 
Have  we  not  high  scriptural  authority  for 
it  ?  David  danced  before  the  ark  ;  so  did 
Miriam  and  Jephtha's  daughter.  Allusions 
are  made  to  it  as  a  legitimate  expression  of 
joyfid  emotion  in  various  parts  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  No,  my  dear  young  friend,  it  is  not 
to  the  use,  in  moderation,  but  to  the  abuse 
of  it  that  I  direct  my  observations."  (Here 
she  looked  very  hard  across  the  table  at 
Rose.)  "  When  it  ministers  to  the  vanity 
and  absorbs  the  thoughts  both  beforehand 
and  afterwards,  it  is  never  sufficiently  to  be 
reprehended." 

The  event  that  gave  occasion  to  this  pero- 
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ration  was  a  children's  ball  at  the  Tuile< 
lies,  to  which  my  father  took  Rose  and  me. 
Some  fine  ladies  bad  made  him  promise  to 
bring  "  his  beautiful  little  girl,"  and  so  I 
was  to  accompany  her,  though  much  against 
my  inclination.  I  was  pale,  and  my  eyes 
red  in'  consequence  of  the  little  exercise  I 
had  taken  lately,  and  my  father  declared  he 
was  "ashamed  to  be  seen  with  such  a 
white-feced  fright,"  which  I  foxmd  to  be  per- 
fectly true  when  he  left  me  alone  on  the 
scarlet  benches,  and  took  Hose  round  to  all 
his  aristocratic  friends.     She  soon  became 
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juvenile  dissipation.  There  were  other  en- 
tertainments gi^fen  for  the  youthftd  world  of 
&shion,  to  some  of  which  Bose  went,  but  I 
obstinately  declined  them  all,  returning  to 
my  books  with  even  greater  assiduity  than 
before.  Whether  wounded  vanity  niiay  not 
have  been  a  better  governess  than  Miss  . 
Lateward  in  stimulating  my  exertions,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  determine.  The  plea- 
sure Bose  took  in  her  little  toilette  arrange- 
ments beforehand,  and  her  excitement  and 
garrulity  afterwards,  joined  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  her  to  sit  down  to  her  book 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  caused  Miss 
Lateward  to  deliver  herself  of  many  a  thorny 
didactic  sentence  like  the  one  I  have 
quoted. 

In  May  the  Dacres  returned  to  Paris. 
Emily's  health  was  improved,  and  they  were 
to  spend  the  summer  in  England.  Our 
meeting  was  a  very  happy  one.  My  aunt 
was  pleased  to  find  the  progress  I  had  made 
in  my  studies,  though  she  was  shocked  to 
see  how  pale  and  thin  I  was  grown. 
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'*  She  must  have  change  of  air,"  said  my 
aunt,  tumiDg  to  my  mother.* 

The  latter  shook  her  head.  "  Impossihie, 
my  dear.  Percival  goes  to  Loodon  next 
week,  on  business"  (a  sigh),  "and  we  can- 
not afford  to  go  to  Auteuil  as  we  did  last 
year.  There  is  no  hope  for  it.  Indeed,  as  &r 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  prefer  our  own  apart- 
ment, when  I  can  be  quiet,  you  know,  to 
the  trouble  of  going  into  strange  houses, 
where  one  hasn't  one's  own  things  about 
one;    and    then    the    children,    and    alto- 
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for  our  departure.  Before  that  event,  how- 
ever, the  family  spirits  experienced .  another 
unexpected  "rise;"  though  I  was  less  elated 
in  consequence  of  a  little  circumstance  that 
preceded  it. 

My  father  had  been  more  gloomy  and 
preoccupied  of  late  than  I  had  ever  seen 
him.  He  appeared  now  to  avoid  my  aunt, 
and  I  suppose  the  salutary  or  restraining 
effect  of  her  first  visit  had  passed  away,  for 
he  was  out  night  after  night,  and  when  she 
was  of  our  party  he  hardly  ever  even  dined 
at  home. 

One  morning  my  mother  sent  me  into 
her  bedroom  to  look  for  something  in 
a  wardrobe  that  stood  near  my  father's 
dressing-room  door.  While  I  was  yet 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  I  could  hear  his 
voice,  through  that  door,  speaking  rapidly, 
and  apparently  with  great  earnestness.  I 
approached  the  wardrobe  and  began  my 
search.  Another  voice  answered,  and  this 
time  it  was  so  clear  and  distinct  that  I  could 
not  avoid  hearing  whole  sentences.  The 
speaker  was  my  aunt. 


"  Oblige  me,  Colonel  Perdval,  by  not 
alluding  to  the  past  Let  bygones  be  by- 
gones, if  you  please — I  did  not  come  lieire  to 

listen And  tbe  recollection,  you  cannot 

suppose,  is  flattering  or  agreeable  to  me. 
We  will  return  to  the  question  of  tbe  present 
and  the  future,  if  yon  please.  I  ask  you 
again,  what  is  your  position  now  ?  and  how 
have  you  kept  your  promise  ?  You  are 
mistaken  if  you  suppose  I  shall  ccmtinue  to 
supply  you  with  the  means  of  indulging  your 
vicious  habits.  I  was  weak  enough  to  believe 
you.     I  thought  you  were  really  anions  to 
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plaiiL  I  know  more  than  you  are  awa/re  of, 
I  had  nearly  said  all^  but  who  can  say  they 
know  all  the  sin  and  folly  one  man  is  capable 
of  committiDg  ?  Do  not  add  to  it  by  trying 
to  deceive  me  further.  I  tell  you  frankly,  I 
have  lort  all  hope  in  you.  I  had  the  folly 
to  nurture  some,  a  few  months  back — worse 
than  folly,  as  I  now  see,  for  you  have  sunk 
instead  of  risen  since  then.  I  pray  God  to 
bring  you  to  a  better  sense,  for  He  alone  can 
do  it — ^to  make  you  amend  your  ways  ere  it 
be  too  late.  Any  words  of  mine  must  be 
weak  and  powerless,  they  were  so  in  that 
*  long-ago '  to  which  you  have  referred — 
doubly  so,  now.  For  you,  therefore,  indi- 
vidually, I  will  do  nothing  further.  The 
consequences  of  your  sins  fall  on  your  own 
head !  Henceforward,  what  I  do  shall  be 
for  my  poor  sister  and  your  children  only. 

Your  eldest  girl,  Rita " 

But  I  had  already  heard  too  much.  I  had 
really  not  intended  to  listen  :  but  the  intense 
interest  of  that  conversation,  which  came  so 
clearly  through  the  door  in  the  excited 
voices  of  the  speakers,  had  made  me  com- 
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pletely  forget  myselfi  and  the  fiict  that  I  was 
standing  before  the  open  wardrobe,  motion- 
lese.  The  sound  of  my  own  name  suddenly 
startled  me  into  a  recollection  of  the  tmwor- 
thy  part  I  was  playing;  my  brain  throbbed^ 
my  cheelt  burned — I  tiimed  and  fled  from 
the  room.  I  buried  my  head  in  my  pillow. 
'.'  Not  alone  will  your  femily  be  reduced  to 
be^ary,far,  &r  worse  than  that  I"  the  words 
rang  in  my  ears.  I  beUeve,  were  I  to  tell 
you  all  my  thoughts,  you  would  think  them 
strange  ones  for  a  mere  child,  as  I  still 
was.     But  my  childhood — if  I  can  be  said 
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a  subsequent  one,  sharp  and  acid  did  the 
taste  remain.  There  were  moments,  indeed^ 
wheA  I  cared  not  for  anything  or  anybody ; 
when,  my  heart  turning  as  it  were  to  stone, 
I  said  that  out  of  that  very  material  would  I 
hew  and  set  up  a  wall  between  the  world 
and  myself.  But  the  next  minute  I  remem- 
bered my  true-hearted  and  noble  aunt,  to- 
wards whom  I  was  beginning  to  feel  all  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  a  lower  nature  for  a 
loftier  one,  with  which  it  can,  nevertheless, 
sympathise ;  and  a  better  frame  of  mind 
came,  though  something  of  this  indurating 
quality,  perhaps,  characterized  me  thence 
forward. 

The  door  of  my  father's  dressing-room 
remained  closed  until  dinner-time,  when  he 
came  out,  scrupulously  dressed,  and  in  un- 
commonly brilliant  spirits.  He  dined  at 
home,  and  my  aimt  was  there ;  and  I  could 
perceive  no  trace  of  that  agitating  interview 
in  the  manner  of  either.  My  mother,  too, 
seemed  so  happy  and  tranquil,  that  I  began 
to  wonder  whether  it  were  possible  that  I 
had   dreamt  it  all.     Presently  my  father 
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called  Eroest  to  him,  and  asked  him  wSelfier 
he  shouldn't  like  very  much  to  go  to  a  big 
school  in  England — lots  of  boys,  and  plenty 
of    fun  ?     a  idcd  by  taking    a 

somersault  (si  lad  seen  lately  at 

Franconi's,   ai  m   practising  ever 

since),  and  ;  i  his  head  on  the 

fender.     The  i  sure,   must  have 

been  great ;  but,  under  the  cii-cumslance.':, 
Ernest  would  have  died  sooner  than  utter 
a  sound:  so,  as  soon  as  the  commotion  caused 
by  this  little  incident  had  passed  away,  my 
father  proceeded  to  explain  that  he  intended 
taking  him  over  to  England  with  him  in  a 
few  days :  his  aunt  had  been  kind  enough  to 
find  a  school,  where  he  would  be  very  happy, 
and  where  she  could  occasionally  come  and 
see  him;  and  his  long  holidays  he  should 
certainly  spend  at  home.  The  boy  was 
wild  with  delight,  and  very  nearly  per- 
formed another  acrobatic  feat,  but  recoUec- 
tions  of  the  last  restrained  him.  Home  had, 
-.-indeed,  long  been  too  tame  for  his  high 
spirit:  he  had  no  companions  of  his  own 
age  and  strength,  and  lorded  it  over  his 
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little  twim-brothers  and  Bose,  and  such  of  the 
household  as  would  submit  to  his  authority, 
like  m  true  tyrant  as  he  was.  Among  the 
number  I  never  enrolled  myself.  The  con- 
test between  us  was  often  renewed:  on  his 
side  physical  strength  (not  4infiequently  a 
word  or  a  blow),  on  mine  the  weight  of 
nearly  three  years'  seniority,  an  obstmacy 
fully  equal  to  his  own,  and  the  set-off  of  a 
manner  far  beyond  my  age,  which  espe- 
cially irritated  him,  for,  as  he  said,  ^'that 
girl,  Rita,  gives  herself  the  airs  of  a  grown- 
up woman  I "  And  yet  I  loved  him ;  only 
it  was  somewhat  as  I  might  have  loved  a 
pet  young  tig^,  of  whom,  even  in  its  most 
sportive  moments,  one  may  be  supposed  to 
feel  some  latent  mistrust  and  apprehension. 
We  had  latterly  been  the  best  friends;  our 
dominions,  since  the  arrival  of  Miss  Late- 
ward,  were  separated :  he  went  to  his  daily 
school  and  I  saw  little  of  him;  my  father 
often  making  him  his  companion  at  times 
and  places  when  he  would  certainly  hava 
been  better  elsewhere.  I  felt,  therefore,  in 
oonunon  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  rejoiced 

t2 


at  the  idea  of  his  leaving  home;  where,  &om 
having  his  own  way,  and  with  the  force  of  bad 
example,  he  must  soon  be  completely  spoilt 

"  It  is  high  time," — Betsy  is  the  speaker 
— "that  Master  Hernest  should  'ave  some 
manners-like,  and  'haviour  put  into  him." 

"  He  la  almost  getting  too  much  for  me," 
sighed  my  mother,  over  a  pair  of  rent  gar- 
ments, and  wondered  who  there  would  be 
to  mend  them  for  him  at  school. 

We  left  Paris  three  days  afterwards.  My 
father  and  Ernest  were  to  start  for  England 
the  following  week ;  thus  my  mother  would 
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gauffres.  And  this  was  the  last  thing  I  saw^ 
my  head  strained  out  of  window,  as  the  car* 
riage  tamed  a  comer. 

Instead  of  one,  we  spent  three  very  happy 
months  at  Boulogne.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
lingering  over  this  portion  of  my  early  life, 
for  many  years  were  to  elapse  before  I  again 
enjoyed  so  wise  and  peaceful  and  happy  an 
existence,  as  far  removed  from  ^^  that  imrest 
which  men  miscall  delight,"  as  our  walks  on 
the  ribbed  sea-sand  from  the  hot  pavements 
of  the  noisy  city.  Here,  too,  I  leamt  more 
of  the  depth  and  loftiness  of  my  aunt's  noble 
character,  which  was,  in  reality,  known  to 
so  few,  even  of  her  own  family,  though  all 
felt  its  influence ;  like  those  mountain-tams, 
enveloped  in  cold  mists,  that  only  descend 
by  secret  channels  to  refresh  the  plains 
below.  Her  wisdom  was  of  a  nature  that 
has  been  admirably  described  by  a  modem 
writer  as  "  that  exercise  of  the  reason  into 
which  the  heart  enters,  a  stmcture  of  the 
understanding  rising  out  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  ;"  her  knowledge  was  an 
intuition,   enlarged  by  suffering  and   expe- 
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nenee.  So  penetrating  an  infflght  into  the 
xoinds  of  others  I  have  never  since  met  in 
any  woman.  Her  opinions  were  sometimes 
severe;  but  it  was  the  expression  of  a  mind 
which  had  no  sympathy  with  the  litUe  and 
common-place,  and  expected,  perhaps,  too 
much  firom  poor  ecring  human  nature.  In 
proportion  to  my  knowledge  of  her  grew 
the  influence  she  ezerdsed  ov»  me.  I 
wondered  that  I  should  ever  have  felt  re- 
pulsed at  her  cold  manners  ;  they  seemed 
to  me  a  part  of  her ;  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  them  for  the  warmth  of  more 
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these,  or  some  of  the  proud  passages  in  her 
family  history — gallant  si^s  and  defences, 
rescues,  and  the  like — ^while  the  echo  of  our 
feet  over  the  hollow  wood  seemed  to  me 
like  the  tramp  of  war-horses  in  battle.  With 
what  pride  did  she  warm  in  the  recital  I 
Sometimes,  in  a  fervour  of  enthusiasm,  I 
longed  to  have  been  a  man,  and  to  have  lived 
and  fought  in  those  days ;  and  then  my  aunt 
would  say,  gravely,  "Ah!  dear  child,  you 
will  learn  that  life  has  still  its  battles  for  every 
one  of  us,  and  harder  to  be  won  than  these !" 
But  I  was  not  always  in  so  belligerent  a 
frame  of  mind.  As  we  sat  on  the  sand  of  an 
evening,  ,and  watched  the  sun  dip  down  into 
the  sea,  scarcely  one  ripple  on  the  water  and 
not  a  doud  upon  the  red-gold  sky,  I  said : 

**  A  fisherman's  life,  aunt,  must  be  a  plea- 
sant one,  with  his  cottage  on  the  shore, 
watching  the  beautiful  sunrise  and  sunset 
in  the  sea.  After  all,  I  think  I  should  like 
to  be  a  fisherman  as  well  as  anything." 

"Have  you  thought  of  the  long,  cold, 
hungry  days,  watching  for  fish  that  won!t 
come  to  your  net? — the  stormy  nights  at 
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sea,  Bita  ?  You  must  take  the  fisherman  s 
hard  life,  with  his  sunsets  and  his  cottage 
on  the  shore." 

"  Oh  !   I   cc  ■  llie  aea.     You 

^ow  how  sici  other  day,  aunt. 

I  was  only  thi.  delightful  the  re- 

pose of  tliis  SCI  crowded  streets, 

and  all  the  bustle  i." 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  repose  io  this 
life,  Kita;  you  must  not  expect  it.  The 
street  is  a  better  type  of  life  than  this  quiet 
shore — an  earnest  struggle  forwards." 

"  And  yet  are  there  not  many  very  peace- 
ful, quiet  lives  ?" 

"  Not  without  their  round  of  toils  and 
duties.  Small  it  may  be,  but  without  them 
no  one  can  be  happy,  for  the^  are  not  doing 
the  work  they  were  appointed  here  to  do. 
Rest — that  is  inaction,  is  decay.  We  are 
always  either  going  forwards  or  back- 
wards; we  cannot  remain  as  we  are.  Re- 
member this.  Even  the  world  wo  live  in  is 
always  changing — passing  from  one  state  to 
another,  besides  revolving,  as  you  know, 
daily  on   its   axis,  and  making   its  annual 
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course  round  the  sun.  That  sun,  itself, 
which  we  are  apt  to  consider  stationary, 
astronomers  tell  us  is  now  advancing  on  a 
vast  journey,  in  which  the  earth  and  her 
sister  planets  must  accompany  him ;  in  short, 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  incessantly  in 
motion,  and  none  are  at  rest.  It  is  so  with 
our  lives.  Do  you  think  we  are  the  only 
creatures  Grod  has  put  into  this  fair  world 
to  do  nothing?  With  our  minds,  or  with 
our  hands,  we  must  all  of  us  work,  some 
more,  some  less;  otherwise  we  sink  below 
the  condition  of  the  brutes  of  the  field." 

It  was  always  this  same  note  she  rang. 
Whether  her  tale  was  of  the  past  or  the  pre- 
sent; of  the  k(M)Bdl^&nn  wielding  its  battle- 
axe,  or  the  pa  jfflf8\t  his  plough ;  statesmen 
in  their  closets,  womeii^  at  their  looms — the 
oldest  and  the  youngest,  the  richest  and  the 
poorest — one  note  for  all :  that  man  should 
live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  that  this 
earth  is  not  our  abiding  place. 

Rose  and  Emily  seldom  took  part  in,  or  in- 
deed  listened  to,  these  conversations.  They 
were  generally  a  few  paces  behind  us,  with 
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their  anue  entwined,  and  making  a  very 
pretty  picture,  as  some  of  the  Boulc^ese 
young  gentlemen  seemed  to  think,  from  the 
remarkable  frequency  with  which  we  met 
the  same  laces,  go  in  which  direction  we 
would.  Bose  certainly  did  not  love  my 
amit  as  I  did,  and  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  rather  severe  on  my  sister's  inno- 
cent love  of  dress — at  least,  I  thought  so  then, 
and  that  she  did  not  make  auffident  allow- 
ance for  the  tnuning  she  had  had.  Was  it 
a  merit  in  me,  whom  no  one  flattered  or  ad- 
mired, that  I  cared  little  if  my  hair  was  out 
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the  fever  went,  I  do  believe  the  remedy  wajs 
worse  than  the  disease,  such  a  storm  of  tears 
and  indignant  reproaches  as  it  entailed.  She 
kept  her  bed  for  a  whole  day,  and,  like 
Kachel,  refused  to  be  comforted,  nor  did 
she  for  long  afterwards  forgive  my  aunt's 
''  cruelty,"  as  she  termed  it 

Those  ideasant  summer  days,  whose  sim* 
shine  still  remains  with  ns,  wMe  their  sha- 
dowB  have  long  since  fleeted  and  are  for- 
gotten, came  at  last  to  rather  a  sudden  close. 
The  limit  orginally  fixed  for  our  visit  was 
long  since  past,  when  a  letter  was  put  into 
my  aunt's  hands  one  morning  which  made 
her  anxious  to  reach  England  as  soon  as  pos- 
mble,  she  said,  and  fixed  her  departure  for 
the  following  day.    She  was  evidently  pre- 
occupied,   imeasy,   and    spent    the  whole 
xnoming,  which  was  a  very  sad  one  for  us, 
in  dose  colloquy  with  Miss  Lateward.   This 
xnay  have  had  reference  to  us,  and  to  our 
education,  for  in  the  evening  she  said: 

"  I  have  asked  Miss  Lateward,  on  your 
return  to  Paris,  to  procure  for  you  a  good 
drawing-master,  Rita.    I  always  intended 
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you  should  have  one,  for  you  have  a  decided 
talent,  which  it  is  right  yoa  should  cultivate. 
Besides,  you  really  deserve  this  little  reward 
for  your  hard  work  at  more  important  stu- 
dies, of  which  Miss  Lateward  gives  such  a 
good  report.  Write  to  me  regularly  and 
constantly,  my  child,  and  never  be  a&aid  of 
telling  me  the  most  trivial  things.  Letters 
are  always  the  most  valuable  when  they  are 
true  reflexions  of  the  writer's  life  and  mind. 
Do  not  try  to  write  clever  letters,  or 
amusing  letters,  or  anything  but  the  simple 
transcript  of  what  is  going  on  in  you  and 
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Emily's  health  would  bring  her  abroad  again ; 
but  some  future  year  I  should  come  over  and 
pay  her  a  visit  in  England.  And  so  we 
parted.  The  bell  rang,  and  the  boiler  began 
to  spit  out  its  indignant  steam  at  us,  and  we 
had  only  time  to  run  across  the  plank  back 
upon  the  crowded  quay  before  it  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  faces  we  loved  upon  deck 
began  to  glide  away,  slowly — slowly — from 
our  tearful  eyes.  We  ran  down  the. pier, 
and  waved  our  wet  handkerchiefs  as  long  as 
the  steamer  was  in  sight;  and  when  the 
smoke  had  faded  quite  away,  and  our  strain- 
ing sight  could  no  longer  distinguish  it  from 
the  foggy  cUffs  of  old  England,  we  turned 
back  with  heavy  hearts  to  the  diligence- 
office,  and  took  our  places  for  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  SHALL  pass  over  the  next  three  or  four 
years  in  almost  as  many  pages.  Should  any 
middle-aged  critic  (the  yoxing  and  the  old  will 
be  more  lenient)  feel  disposed  to  resent  the 
unreasonable  time  I  have  debdned  him  over 
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Alas  I  my  dear  sir,  I  am  notliing  of  the  kind. 
That  is  my  excuse  for  noting  down,  as  me- 
mory serves,  the  small  events  that  seem  to 
have  influenced  in  a  great  measure  all  my 
subsequent  life. 

On  our  return  to  Paris,  we  found  our  mo- 
ther  in  bed,  ill  and  miserable.  The  secret 
cause  of  this  I  was  far  from  guessing,  but  it 
oozed  out  some  days  afterwards  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  My  £a.ther  was  in  trouble 
again.  He  was  in  a  place  they  called  the 
"  King's  Bench,"  in  England — no  uncomfort- 
able seat,  one  would  have  thought ;  but  his 
being  there  was  evidently  a  calamity.  Long 
letters  arrived,  and  I  heard  my  aunt's  name 
more  than  once  in  the  conversations  that 
passed  between  my  mother  and  Miss  Late- 
ward.  The  latter  never  abused  the  dan- 
gerous post  of  a  confidante,  to  which  she  was 
now  raised;  her  good  sense  and  prudence 
made  her  a  valuable  friend  to  my  mother, 
which  she  remained^  firom  this  time  forwards. 
I  had  written  to  my  aunt  more  than  once, 
and  was  a  little  mortified  at  these  epistolary 
compositions,  upon  which  I  had  spent  con- 
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siderable  time  and  Labour,  remdning  unac- 
knowledged, save  by  a  message  at  the  end 
of  one  of  her  letters  to  my  mother:  "Thank 
Bita  for  hers.  The  style  is  better  than  the 
orthography.  Apartment  is  spelt,  in  English, 
with  one  j3,  and  fulfil  with  two  l\  and  not 
four.  I  am  much  too  busy,  as  you  know,  to 
write  to  her  just  at  present,  but  hope  to  do 
60  before  long." 

At  last,  it  came  out  that  Lady  Dacre  had 
once  more  paid  my  father's  debts;  and  after 
endless  trouble  with  law  and  lawyers,  had 
got  him  liberated.  A  month  or  two  later, 
he   rtituniod ;  my  aunt's  name  was  never 
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personal  contact  with  butchers  and  bakers; 
and,  in  course  of  time,  I  had  to  devise  hu- 
miliating subterfuges  for  deferring  payments 
long  since  due,  and  for  keeping  clamorous 
creditors  in  tolerable  humour.    Before  the 
year  was  out,  I  had  but  too  much  ground  for 
fearing  that  my  father's  affairs  were  again 
deeply  involved.     The  applications  I  was 
ob%ed  to  make  for  money  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  bills  were  generally  fruitless.     Occa- 
sionally, if  I  chose  a  lucky  morning,  and  found 
him  in  good  spirits,  his  dressing-table  strewed 
with  loose  notes  and  silver,  he  would  toss  me 
one  of  the  former,  with  a  recommendation  to 
znake  it  go  as  far  as  I  could.     A  strange 
sensation  it  was,  for  a  ^1  of  fourteen,  the 
relief  I  felt  at  such  a  moment,  as  I  snatched 
Up  the  money,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room ! 
I  had,  fortunately,  very  buoyant  spirits ;  and 
thr  the  many  miserable  hours  I  spent,  enjoyed 
^ome  of  true  and  lively  pleasure.    My  draw- 
xng-lesson  was  always  sure  to  bring  me  one. 
t  was  proper  "  high  art ;"  not  the  glazed 
ard  and  B.B.  pencil  style  of  thing,  but  casts 
of  hands  and  feet,  anatomical  sketches,  and 
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Becticms ;  until  at  last,  in  a  [soiid  moment, 
I  was  promoted  to  the  bust  itsd^  helmeied 
and  Hyperion  -  locked.  These  progressive 
studies  had  one  drawback.  The  histoiy  of 
Rome  began  to  be  illustrated  all  over  -with 
mj  coDo^tions  of  its  heroes;  there  eveiy 
variety  o£  the  Roman  nose  was  to  be  seen, 
and  vas  seen  by  Mias  Lateward,  to  that 
lady's  just  indignation.  In  vain  she  called 
the  practice  "  vulgar  and  unlady-iike."  Some- 
times, as  I  yawned  over  CsBsar,  dying  with 
decent  dignity,  it  was  irresistible  to  try  and 
portray  his  venerable  head^  bowed  beneath 
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but  I  was  no  longer  a  n^lected  child  whose 
tame  was  at  her  own  disposal.    On  the  Jour 
de  r  An  he  sent  me  a  box  of  oil-colours  and 
brushes,  and,  to  my  satisfaction,  a  few  months 
later,  I  was  able  to  present  him  with  the  first 
fruits  of  his  present  in  a  tolerable  copy  of  a 
£Etyourite  little  picture  of  his,  which,  after 
years  of  r^ose  by  his  mantelpiece,  with  a 
greeai  curt^  over  it,  had  found  a  purchaser, 
and  was  going  to  adorn  some  brilliant  boudoir 
in  the  Faubourg.  I  had  a  double  satisfaction, 
therefore,  in  replacing,  however  inadequately, 
the  old  man's  departing  Penates,  for  such  it 
almost  seemed  from  long  association.     I  car- 
ried it  myself  (under  protest  fix)m  Miss  Late- 
ward  against  a  ^'  young  lady's  infringing  the 
Usages  of  society  in  so  marked  a  manner  as 
to  pay  visits  to  immarried  gentlemen"),  and 
I   remember  distinctly  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, and  the  full  beating  of  my  heart  as 
stood  and  tapped  gently  at  the  battered 
oe  of  the  door,  from  which  the  paint  was 
tiom  and  blistered.     There  was  a  murmur  of 
"v^oices  wi^iin — ^then  I  thought  I  would  go 
a^ay ;  bn  remembering  I  might  not  have  a 
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few  spare  minutes  again  tliat  day,  I  gathered 
courage,  and  knocked  yet  loader.  The  old 
Jew  greeted  me  warmly. 

"Mein  GottI  Mees  Marguerite!  come 
in.  Not  often  I  see  you  now.  The  leetle 
'  mSdchen'  has  grown  out  fine  young  lady. 
Comes  no  more  for  to  draw  in  de  old  man's 
room.  I  have  new  tinga — etwas  wunder- 
schiin — take  a  stool,  Hebe  Fi^illein,  and  see." 
Whereupon  he  dusted  a  chair  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  offered  it  to  me. 

There  was  a  heavy,  black-bearded  man 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  his  hands 
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receding  brow,  balanced  by  a  full,  good- 
tempered  mouth,  lined  with  white,  fierce- 
looking  teeth ;  manner  at  once  shrewd, 
familiar,  obsequious;  language  (in  every 
tongue,  I  subsequently  learnt)  more  fluent 
than  accurate,  so  that  his  nation  was  always 
an  unsolved  problem,  except  inasmuch  as  he 
was  of  Hebrew  persuasion. 

This  was  the  great  Ismael,  agent  to  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  dealer  in  pictures, 
and  in  objects  of  vertii,  "  doer  of  bills,"  per- 
former of  any  kind  and  quantity  of  dirty 
work  for  great  men,  and  of  some  acts  of 
kindness,  in  extremity,  to  small  ones.  Do 
not  foiget  the  last :  it  is  held  to  be  an  im- 
possibility in  his  class.  Though  of  the  same 
"trade"  as  Barac,  that  they  did  "agree,"  in 
contradiction  to  the  popular  adage,  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  their  ostensible  position  in  the 
ivorld,  and  that  their  interests  did  not  clash. 
3Ionsieur  Barac,  as  I  have  already  said,  was 
by  way  of  being  "  a  gentleman."  His  buy- 
ings  and  sellings  were  all  under  the  rose. 
"You  were  not  supposed  to  know  how  the 
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pictures  came  upon  his  walls,  or  where  they 
suddenly  disappeared — the  truth  being  that 
his  was  a  sort  of  secret  repository  for  the 
.gi;^t  woiid'known  dealers,  sach  as  Israa^ 
whom  I  now  found  closeted  with  him. 

"  What  is  this  here?"  exclaimed  Monsienr 
Barac,  as  he  took  the  picture  I  placed  in  his 
hand — "  copy  of  my  Isabey?  Lieber  Gott ! 
Miss  Mai^erit^  why,  is  this  jrour  doing  ? 
~  Capital  I  I  had  no  idea — ^but  then  it  is  many 
months  that  I  jrour  work  have  not  seen. 
Ah  !  mees,  you  will  for  to  be  one  Elizabetta 
Sirani,  or  Angelica  Eauimann,  some  day." 
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^'  Sonffdoute,  je  le  coimaisoe  pen  colone],** 
stid  the  other,  with  a  singular  expressicHi  of 
&ce,  as  he  approached  and  took  my  {Hcture 
out  of  Barac'8  hand.     ^  Brava !  je  fous  en 
£sds  mes  complimens,  mam'sdie.     I  have  de 
l^laiflir  to  acquaint  many  ladies  who  paint 
demseLTesL    Dere  is  Frincesse  Chiararosso, 
one  vast  amiable  lady,  wid  a  fine  talent  after 
nature,  and  your  compatriote,  Lady  Water- 
loo, also ;  bat,  barole  d'honneur,  I  have  seen 
none  at  your  years  expose  a  more  rich  sensi- 
bility for  art     Dis  sea  here  is  zo  clear  and 
zo  good  colour  as  you  may  see  de  fishes  a 
sporting  almost  undemeat.     Ah !  pity  you 
not  have  to  study  as  artiste,  instead  of  peing 
pom  in  de  luxury."  (Was  it  my  fancy,  or  was 
there  an  expression  of  mockery  in  his  eye  as 
he  said  this  ?)     ^^  You  would  make  fortune 
if  you  were  like  dat  poor  deffle  whom  I  gif 
to  copy  *La  Pelle  Jardiniere'  for  Prince 
Doppledorff — entre  nous — ^pure  charity.  He 
cannot  draw  zo  well  dan  dis.    No  warm — 
no  colour;  his  eye  not  full  of  juices  like 
yorars." 

I  thanked  him,  with  a  smile ;  and  feeling 


that  I  had  intraded  long  enough  on  old 
Barac's  time,  aa  he  was  evidently  "doing 
business"  with  Ismael,  under  pretext  of  a 
friendly  chat,  I  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
room,  when  the  latter  exclaimed, 

"  Bermit  me,  Mamzelle,  to  offer  my  cart  If 

never,  zome  day  you  should  turn  artiste " 

Here  he  brolie  into  a  smile  that  showed  all 
the  fierce  teeth,  and,  with  an  elaborate  bow, 
placed  in  my  hand  a  glazed  card,  on  which 
the  name  and  address  of  Feliden  Ismael  lay 
embedded  in  a  labyrinth  of  flourishes,  con- 
ceived in  the  boldest  style  of  ornamental 
The  curl  of  the  F  sweut  all  round 
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in  the  Times  f  I  throw  out  the  suggestion 
to  any  needy  gentlewoman. 

As  I  bowed  to  the  jewelled  waistcoat  and 
left  the  room,  I  caught,  through  the  closing 
door,  ^^  Diable,  Barac,  mais  elle  sera  pelle, 
cette  petite." 

It  was  probably  about  nine  months  after 
the  circumstance  just  related — I  was  just 
sixteen — when  I  was  called  out  of  the  room 
one  morning  to  speak  to  a  man,  whom  my 
father,  as  usual,  finding  he  was  a  tradesman, 
would  not  see.  The  man,  I  was  told,  re- 
fiised  to  leave  the  house  without  speaking  to 
some  member  of  the  family,  and  as  Betsy 
announced  her  conviction  that  he  would 
stand  there  '^  all  the  blessed  day,  he  do  look 
so  do^ed-like,"  and,  further,  that  he  was 
"English — somethink  of  the  groom,"  I  de- 
termined to  see  him ;  not  without  a  dim  hope 
that  there  might  be  some  mistake. 

I  found,  as  Betsy  had  indicated,  a  broad, 
sandy-haired,  obstinate  English  face,  and  a 
pair  of  brown  cloth  gaiters,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  smell  of  the  stables. 
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"  You  cannot  see  Colonel  PodTaL  He 
is  not  out  of  bis  room ;  bnt  I  am  fak  dau^- 
ter  and  can  tell  him  anything  you  have  to 
say." 

'^  Not  much  use  arsa^inff  anythink,  I  sap- 
pose  ;  only  I  jist  come  to  tell  the  Colond  as 
I'm  not  agmng  to  stand  it  any  longer.  I'm 
a  poor  man,  'ard  up  for  the  money.  My 
bill's  of  near  two  jeass  standing.  So  long 
as  he  kep'  to  me,  I  couldn't  do  no  more 
than  ax  him  to  pay  some  part  of  it  on  ac- 
count, which  I  did,  scores  of  times — no 
And  now  he's  taken  to  ridin'  an  'orse 
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agin  when  they  come  back,  over  and  over 
agin,  niiss  ?  Besides,  I  suppose  you  know 
the  Colonel's  wiitin'.  I've  got  a  'alf^dozen 
orders,  signed  with  'is  name.  Afiter  a  bit, 
"when  I  see  he  were  so  Ay  of  payin',  I  kep' 
some  on  'em."  And  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a  soiled  and  crumpled  paper,  the 
handwriting  upon  which  I  only  recognised 
too  well. 

"  What  is  the  amount  of  your  bill  ?" 
"Four  hundred  and  twenty  francs." 
(Poor  mother !  and  you  were  ill  and  want- 
ing so  many  necessary  comforts!)  "I've 
been  served  the  Uke  trick  by  so  jmjrygen'le" 
men — calls  themselves  sich — and  some  on 
'em  ha'  been  and  cut ;.  Mid  now  I'm  gettin'  a 
bit  sharper,  and,"  he  continued,  in  a  louder 
voice,  and  thumping  his  fist  down  on  the 
table,  "Fm  not  agoin'  to  be  done  out  of  my 
money,  and  so  you  may  tell  the  Colonel ;  and 
as  I  see  'e  don't  intend  to  pay  me  if  'e  can 
'elp  it,  why  I'll  jist  see  if  I  can't  make  'im." 
"Waitl"  said  I,  hurriedly,  and  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  more  law,  "  pray  wait,  do  no- 
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thing  until — until  I  can  see  my  father.  If 
this  debt  is  just  and  right  I  am  sure  he  will 
pay  you — but  have  a  little  patience." 

I  spoke  with  a  confidence  I  was  far  irom 
feeling,  which  probably  the  man  guessed,  for 
he  rejoined,  with  a  determined  shake  of  the 
head,  as  he  stuffed  his  hands  &x  down  into 
his  breeches  pockets,  "  Very  well,  mies,  then 
if  yo«  please,  I'll  just  wait  till  you  can  see 
the  Colonel,  and  'ear  what  'e  says,  and  then 
I  can  act  accordiug/y.  I  PEsfer  wmtin',  if 
y(w  please." 

Seeing  that  the  man  was  resolved,  there 
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I  entered;  my  father  was  seated  with  a 

cup  of  chocolate,  a  cigar,  and  Qalignanie 

Messenger^  between  which    his   attention 

seemed   equally  divided.     The  table  was 

covered   with   bills  and    papers.     Among 

these,  my  eye  rested  more  than  once  in  the 

course  of  the  interview  on  a  letter  directed 

in   a    small,  foreign  hand,   ^^A  Monsieur 

Edouard  Brown."    It  made  an  impression 

on  me — ^perhaps  from  the  combination  of  a 

French  with  an  English  name — and  I  found 

myself  imconsdously  repeating  them  over 

several  times  that  day.     I  laid  the  bill  be- 

fore  my  father. 

"  There  is  a  man  outside  who  insists  upon 
seeing  you,  or  having  an  answer  about  this 
TjiU.  He  is  very  importunate  for  the  money. 
He " 

"D — n  his  importunity;  he's  an  infernal 
cheat.  He  knows  he  can't  prove  a  single 
item.  If  he'd  brought  in  a  decent  bill,  per- 
laps  I  might  have  paid  him.  Last  June 
twelvemonth !  The  scoundrel !  How  am  I 
to  remember  so  far  back  ?    Why  didn't  he 
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fariog  in  his  bill  before,  I  should  like  to 
kDow?  Not  had  a  horse  £tom  him  for 
months;  horrid  screws  they  were  too." 

"  He  says  he  asked  you  for  the  money  veiy 
(^en,  but  that  he  did  not  think  of  inHiating 
<Ki  the  payment  of  it  until  you  gave  up  deal- 
ing  with  him  some  short  time  back." 

"  Confound  these  blackguards  1  they  really 
are  too  cool — so  ungrateful,  too,  after  my 
having  patronised  and  recommended  him ! 
Iiuist!  What  can  he  prove?  not  one 
quarter  of  this  bill,  I  am  sure. 

"Tou  do  not  deny  that  some  of  it  is 
hist  ?  " 
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^  I  know  something  more  of  French  law 
than  he  does,  I  suspect.  He  can't  produce 
more  than  three  or  four  orders  in  my  hand. 
The  court  will  ask  him  why  he  didn't  sue 
me  for  his  rascally  bill  a  year  ago.  They 
always  take  oi^'s  part  against  the  canaille. 
It  won't  be  the  first  time  I  have  known 
them  do  so.  Tell  the  fellow  to  wait,  and 
ziot  to  bother  me,  and  some  day  I  shall  pay 
him. 

"What,  even  for  what  you  say  you  do 
iK>t  owe?" 

"  Eh  ?    Well,  it  is  more  than  the  fellow 

fieserves;  but  as  to  paying  him  now,  it  is 

out  of  the  question ;  I  haven't  got  it,  and  so 

^ou  may  tell  him;  and  I  really  cannot  be 

^Dothered  in  this  way.    But  if  he  remains 

^uiet  111  recommend  him,  I  really  will,  and 

knows  I  have  got  him  lots  of  custom 
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I  checked  the  suggestion  which  rose  to 
lips,  that  these  recommendations  might 

ive  proved  but  doubtful  benefits.  My 
father  took  up  the  Galigrmni  and  I  left 
the  room  in  silence.   What  was  to  be  done  ? 
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I  sat  down  in  the  drawing-room,  to  think 
what  I  could  say  to  the  man.  It  was  ex- 
traordinary how  my  father,  with  his  worldly 
experience,  should  be  so  short-sighted — 
should  blind  himself  in  this  way  to  inmie- 
diate  consequences.  Careless  for  the  mor- 
row, it  seemed  sufficient  for  him  that  he 
should  elude  the  difficulties  of  the  day  any 
how.  As  to  the  dishonesty  of  such  conduct, 
of  course  I  did  not  expect  him  to  consider 
that. 

But  the  business  was  pressing;  something 
must  be  done.  .  I  had  not  a  five-franc  piece 
To  apply 
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"  Will  you  wait  for  a  few  hours  ?  I  pro* 
Xnise  that  a  part  of  your  money,  at  least, 
shall  be  paid  this  evening.     You  will  trust 

The  man,  who  was  evidently  prepared  fof 
a  very  di£ferent  answer,  looked  astonished, 
>>ut  finally  consented  to  return  again  at  six 
o'clock.  ♦ 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  called  Betsy, 

desired  her  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  come 

out  with  me  immediately.     So  unusual  a 

^proceeding,  as  we  never  walked  out  but  in 

a  family  phalanx  headed  by  Miss  Lateward, 

<^led  for  remonstrance. 

"  Why,  law,  Miss  Rita,  you  ain't  a-going 
T)y  ourselves,  surety  / 

"And  why  not?    I  am  not  a  child.     I 
sm  old  enough  and  plain  enough  to  take 
^i^are  of  myself ;  if  you  can't  do  the  same  I 
anust  take  care  of  yow,  that  is  all,  Betsy. 
So  come"  (in  my  most  authoritative  man- 
ner), "put  on  your  bonnet  directly,  if  you 
please,  and  don't  say  a  word  to  anybody." 

With  some  difficulty  I  got  the  little  maid 
under  weigh.    I  tied  a  thick  veil  over  my 
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bonnet,  and,  with  a  paper  parcel  under  my 
arm,  may  have  passed  for  one  of  those  myste- 
rious and  all-powerful  "aesistantB"  of  the 
female  form,  who  are  to  be  seen  hurrying 
through  the  fashionable  quariiers  of  Paris 
in  the  early  morning.  It  was  a  hard  &08L 
The  sun  had  not  yet  thawed  the  ice  in  the 
gutters,  and  we  scudded  al#og  the  slippery 
streets,  as  fast  as  we  could,  until,  emerging 
in  the  great  thoroughiare,  I  slackened  my 
pace  aa  we  approached  a  large  shop,  in  the 
window  of  which  were  exhibited  water-colour 
sketches,  hea^  in  chalk  and  pastel,  anfl  two 
r  three  small  oil  i>ictures  upon  easels.     A 
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what  I  wanted,  while  I  proceeded  to  untie 
1117  parcel  witli  trembling  hands. 

^  Here  are  two  small  pictures ;  I  thought, 
perhaps — ^you  would  buy — ^I  have  seen  such 
in  your  window,  in  passing,  sir,  and  being 

anxious  to  sell  these " 

"  What  do  you  want  for  them  ?'*  said  the 
man,  abruptly.  At  the  same  time  lie  took 
them  up  and  examined  them  attentively.  I 
was  afraid  of  saying  less,  and  ashamed  of 
saying  more  than  the  man  might  think  them 
wort^j;  so  I  adopted  the  diplomacy  of  true 
cowardice,  and  took  refuge  in  silence. 

"  I  will  give  you  twenty  francs  each  for 
them." 

Twenty  francs  only!      I  coXild  hardly 
restrain  my   tears.     They   were   my  last 
performances,    on   which    my  master  had 
bestowed  considerable  praise,  and  I  had  ex- 
pected, at  least,  a  hundred  franco.     But  it 
was  not  altogether  disappointed  vanity,  for 
that  horrid  bill  was  uppermost  in  my  mind ; 
^to  which  twenty  francs  was  as  a  drop  in  the 
•^cean.     I  began  to  wrap  up  my  children 
sigain,  indignantly. 

h2 
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"  No,  if  that  is  all  you  will  g?*«,  I  will 
take  them  elsewhere  j  but  I  think  they  ace 
worth  as  much  as  the  daub  on  that  easel, 
which  I  see  marked  a  hundred  and  fifty 
firancs." 

"  Possibly  that  is  your  opinion.  Now, 
the  gentleman  who  did  that,  wanted  three 
hundred  francs  for  it.  Artists  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  judges  of  what  their  works 
are  worth,  mademoiselle." 

"  I  shall  take  mine  to  some  one  I  con- 
sider a  better  judge  than  you,  air." 

"  Come,  mademoiselle,  by  way  of  encou- 
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'  ^^  Ssy^M^i  &it  que  pour  Tamour  de  vos 

I  Vas  too  angry  to  say  anything,  and  was 
leaving  the  shop  without  taking  any  further 
notice  of  the  man,  when  he  called  out, 

"  Happy  to  see  you,  mademoiselle,  when 
you  have  anything  else  to  bring  us."  And  so 
terminated  my  first  transaction  in  trade. 

We  walked  rapidly  and  silently  home; 
Betsy  dumb  with  astonishment  at  the  scene 
of  which  she  had  just  been  a  spectator,  until, 
as  we  reached  our  door,  I  turned  to  her  and 
said, 

"Remember,  Betsy,  not  a  word  of  this. 
I  know  I  can  trust  you." 

In  the  evening  the  liveryman  came,  and  I 
gave  him  the  sixty  firancs,  saying  I  hoped  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  that  for  the  present. 
I  was  confident  of  being  able  to  pay  him  the 
remainder,  by  instalments,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  months. 

"  Call  again  this  day  fortnight  and  ask 
for  me,  not  for  my  father,  or  any  one  but 
myself.     I  have  kept  my  word  with  you  this 
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eveniiig,  so  far  as  this  small  mini  ^^Ok    You 

wiE  continue  to  trust  me,  will  you  not?**- 

And  the  man  did ;  saying  in  his  loog^ 
dogged  way,  that  he  didn't  think  I  wished 
to  cheat  him,  and  that  he  would  leave  it 
in  my  hands,  for  the  present 

It  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  why  I  was 
anxious  that  my  secret  should  be  strictly 
kept  Miss  Lateward  was  the  only  person 
whom  I  should  have  thought  of  consulting 
in  the  matter;  and  I  knew,  however  much 
she  loight  have  approved  of  the  intention, 
her  rigid  ideas  would  have  been  shocked  at 
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until  I  slionld  make  up  the  sum  required.  I 
thought,  at  one  moment,  of  writing  to  my 
aunt  Mary,  that  ever  faithful  counsellor  and 
&iend;  but  a  fear  that  she  would  reply  by 
sliding  me  the  money  herself,  deterred  me ; 
for  I  blushed  to  think  what  a  burden  we  had 
been  to  her ;  how  she  had  paid  my  father's 
debts  over  and  over  again,  and  was  now 
entirely  educating  us  children.  No ;  I  would 
tell  her  all,  and  ask  her  advice  for  the  future 
after  I  had  followed  my  own,  in  this  case ; 
which  was  only  doing  what  the  world  gene- 
rally does. 

Old  Barac,  who  would  have  been  of  such 
material  assistance  to  me,  was  unfortimately 
absent  on  a  picture-hunting  tour  in  Germany, 
and  was  not  expected  back  for  two  or  three 
months.  I  had  no  one  I  could  ask  to  assist 
me  in  disposing  of  my  pictures;  and  when,^ 
after  several  mornings'  early  rising,  I  had 
finished  three  small  landscapes,  I  remem- 
bered with  repugnance  that  I  must  undergo 
a  repetition  of  the  disagreeable  interview  I 
have  described,  or  take  them  elsewhere.  I 
went  to  two  other  shops,  and  found  one  of 
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them  more  civil,  but  neither  of  them  more 
liberal  in  their  offers.  I  then  returned  to 
the  first,  sorry  at  heart,  but  firm  and  for- 
bidding of  aspect.  My  two  former  produc- 
tions had  disappeared.  The  man  tried  to 
have  those  I  now  brought  on  the  same 
terms,  but  finally  agreed  to  pay  me  ten 
firancs  more  for  each,  which  gave  me  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  eighty  francs. 

A  few  days  after  this  a  young  French  ^rl, 
C^ile  de  Beaucroi,  whose  acquaintance 
we  had  lately  made,  called  with  her  go- 
verness to  ask  me  to  walk  with  her.     We 
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ing  any  attention  to  her  governess's  ^  Mais 
ou  allez-vous  done,  mademoiselle?"  and 
before  that  lady's  feeble  mind  had  recovered 
from  its  astonishment  sufficiently  to  follow 
her,  C&ile  returned,  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders, 

**  Ma  bourse  est  bien  malade,  ch^re  petite, 
or  I  would  buy  them  for  you;  they  are  a 
hundred  and  fifty  francs;  the  work  of  a 
young  artist,  and  only  so  cheap^  the  man 
says,  on  that  account,  though  I  think  them 
very  dear." 

"  Ah !  no  doubt.     I  don't  want  to  buy 

them,"  I  replied,  with  a  kind  of  gloomy 

satisfaction ;  for  though  it  was  clear  the  man 

was  making  a  profit  of  seventy  francs  out  of 

my  labour,  it  was  also  clear  that  the  market 

value  of  that  labour  was  more  than  I  had 

latterly  brought  myself  to  believe  or  hope; 

and  I  determined  to  find  some  other  method 

of  turning  it  to  the  best  account. 

I  was  now  engaged  upon  a  more  ambi- 
tious subject  than  I  had  yet  attempted,  a 
Holy  Family,  the  design  of  which  originated 
in  a  sketch  of  Rose  and  our  two  small  bro- 


'^thors,  as  they  sat  under  the  strong  light  of  a 
lamp  one  evening,  Arthur  on  Rose's  knee, 
and  Boger  nestled  at  her  feet.  My  dster 
had  grown  up  suddenly  to  be  almost  a 
woman  in  appearance.  She  was  fully  an 
inch  taller  than  I,  and  though  very  slight, 
she  had  none  of  the  awkwardness  of  a  young 
ffi\.  It  required  very  little  to  make  her 
the  Virgin  of  my  ima^natioD,  and  I  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  sketch,  that  I  went 
to  work  with  immense  ardour,  though  in 
fear  and  trembling,  to  paint  my  first  com- 
pontion  in  oils.    It  was  a  great  proof  of  my 
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after  some  deliberation.  I  had  not  far- 
^tten  Felicien  Ismael :  there  lay  his  card^ 
each  time  I  opened  my  desk,  staring  me  in 
the  face,  through  the  trellis  of  red  tape  that 
held  my  aunt's  letters  and  a  few  other  do- 
coments.  I  could  not  help  seeing  it ;  and  if 
I  could  not  but  remember  the  disagreeable 
impression  his  general  manner  and  appear- 
ance had  made  on  me,  neither  could  I  forget 
the  &vour  with  which  he  had  regarded  my 
first  oil  sketch,  now  nearly  a  year  ago. 
Certainly,  he  was  the  best  person  to  whom 
I  could  apply.  There  could  be  no  harm  in 
just  taking  him  my  picture.  If  I  did  not 
find  him  agreeable  I  need  not  return.  I 
grew  familiar  with  the  idea;  arranged  the 
interview  in  my  own  mind — ^what  I  should 
say,  and  what  he  would  answer — until  it 
seemed  extraordinary  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  going  to  the  Jew  dealer  in  the 
first  instance. 

I  could  not  hope  to  keep  this  visit  a 
secret.  Ismael  lived  in  a  distant  part  of 
Pans,  and  I  knew  I  should  be  absent  at 
least  two  hours,  and  must  be  missed  by  Miss 
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Lateward  at  all  events.  I  desired  Rose, 
therefore,  to  inform  that  lady,  upon  her 
arrival  (ahe  only  came  at  half-past  nine), 
that  "  business  of  importance  "  had  obliged 
me  to  go  out,  and  that  I  should  not  be  home 
for  some  time.  I  laughed  at  Boae's  look 
of  wonderment,  and  refusing  to  gratify  her 
curiosity  about  my  "  business  of  import- 
ance," I  kissed  her,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
house  with  Betsy. 

After  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  walk, 
we  came  to  a  narrow  street,  whose  five- 
storied  houses  must  have  rendered  the  sun's 
daily   visit   but   of    short    duration.       The 
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"  Up  three  pair  of  stairs — ^first  door  to  the 
left — ^puU  the  steing/' 

"Miss  Rita,  mum,"  said  Betsy,  as  we 
ascended  the  great  stone  stairs,  with  the 
traces  of  gilding  still  upon  the  banisters,  and 
of  long-faded  frescoes  on  the  walls,  "  Miss 
Rita,  mum,  I  have  it  on  my  conshins  your 
coming  to  these  strange  outlandish  kind  of 
places.  Wherever  are  we  going  now  ?  As 
long  as  you  goes  only  to  shops  and  in  the 
open  streets,  and  I  don't  say  nothink,  though 
I  ain't  clear  in  my  mind  thafa  right ;  but  up 
these  dark  places,  right  away  at  the  other 
hend  of  Paris,  then  into  strange  houses — 
we  might  be  murdered  and  all,  before " 

I  pulled  the  bell ;  its  loud  tingle  drowned 
Betsy's  remonstrance.  But,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  began  to  feel  not  quite  so  bold 
myself;  and  a  certain  nervousness  in  my 
manner  did  not  escape  the  keen  eyes  of  my 
little  maid.  A  man,  with  strong  Jewish 
features,  opened  the  door.  "Monsieur  Is- 
mael  was  engaged.  What  was  my  business  ? 
Would  Iwalk  in  and  wait  ?  " 
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"1  say,  AfisB  Kta,  (io  let  us  go  back," 
saye  Betsy,  8oUo  voce,  pulling  at  my  doak. 

I  hesitated.  Ko ;  Iwould  go  in,  after  coming 
so  lar,  and  wait  a  litUe,  at  all  events.  We 
were  shown  into  a  room  literally  filled  with 
pictures,  and  with  nothing  else,  save  two  or 
three  threadbare  satin  chiurs,  on  one  of  which 
I  sat,  while  Betsy  stood,  transfised  with 
horror,  gazing  round  her  on  the  walls.  I 
confess  I  was  somewhat  startled  myself  as  I 
glanced  at  the  pictures  which  decorated 
them.  They  were  Venuses,  more  or  less, 
by  whatever  denomination  it  might  have 
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was  really  comical,  and  made  me  laugh, 
though  I  seriously  began  to  fear  that  Mon- 
sieur Ismael's  taste  was  not  for  pure-looking 
virgins,  plentifiiUy  clothed,  such  as  I  had  to 
offer.  Two  or  three  minutes  elapsed,  then  a 
door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  the  portfire 
that  hung  over  it  was  stirred*  I  could  see 
no  one,  but  guessed  rightly  that  an  inspec- 
tion of  us  was  taking  place,  for  a  moment 
after  the  portly  form  of  Feliden  Ismael, 
lustrous,  jewelled,  in  a  brocaded  dressing- 
gown,  emerged  h:om  the  scarlet  curtains  and 
stood  before  me. 

"  Ha !  ma  betite  demoiselle,  is  it  you?  I 
no  forget  your  face — ^ravished  to  see  you 
again.  In  what  will  you  use  me  ?  Always 
your  humble  serviteur.  Have  de  kindth  to 
follow  me.    It  makes  cold  in  dis  piece." 

So  sajdng,  he  ushered  us  into  an  adjoining 
room,  which -wore  a  far  more  comfortable 
air  than  the  one  we  had  left.  A  large  wood 
fire  burnt  in  the  chimney,  before  which  the 
remnants  of  the  Jew's  breakfast  and  his  easy- 
chair  were  drawn.  A  table  with  writing 
materials ;  a  table  covered  with  snuff-boxes. 
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enamels,  rings,  carved  ivory,  and  valuable 
rubbish  of  all  kinds ;  a  glass  cabinet,  occu- 
pying one  end  of  the  room,  and  filled  with 
rare  china  j  several  pictures,  smaller,  better 
painted,  and  less  exceptional  in  subject  than 
those  I  had  already  seen, — these  caught  my 
eye  in  the  hasty  glance  I  gave  round  the 
ap^ment  as  we  entered.  Ismael  handed 
me  a  chair,  and  b^an  at  once,  with  a  very 
knowing  grin: 

"  I  tink  I  propheued  right,  mademoiselle. 
You  bring  me  tableaux  to  dispose  ?  And 
how  ia  my  gut  friend,  your  papa — ^gay  and 
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nified  my  assent^  and  waited  in  trepidation 
to  hear  what  he  would  give  me.  I  was 
getting  as  greedy  for  money  as  Ismael  him- 
self could  be. 

We  all  speak  of  people  as  we  find  them,  not 
as  they  really  are,  otherwise  History  must  be 
rewritten.  At  the  expense  of  gratitude  we 
should  gain  consistency;  but  whether*  the 
exchange  would  be  for  the  better  I  doubt. 
Imagine,  for  instance,  hearing  a  man  say, 
"  So-and-so  has  been  very  kind  and  gene- 
rous to  me,  but,  firom  all  I  hear,  he  must  be 
one  of  the  greatest  rascals  unhung."  Of 
Felicien  Ismael,  I  speak  not  from  my  after- 
knowledge  of  his  character,  but  as  he  be- 
haved then  to  a  struggling,  unfriended  girl, 
generously  and  kindly.  His  offer  was  more 
liberal  than  I  had  dared  hope,  and  the  bar- 
gain being  thus  speedily  concluded,  I  rose 
to  depart. 

"  Will  you  for  to  see  de  gut  picshur  ?  I 
show  you  into  number  dree.  Not  every  one 
is  admit  to  number  dree — ma  ponne  demoi- 
selle. Number  one  chamber  be  for  de  old 
gentlemen  what  wants  for  to  puy  de  grand 

VOL.  I.  I 
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faiatoiic  tableaux  for  dere  salleS'k-maDgea:. 
Noting  too  bad  for  dou.  Here  be  number 
two^  for  dem  what  knowB  a  little  more,  and 
tinks  dey  knows  a  great  deal.  Are  dajr 
satisftuts  in  number  one^  dey  come  not 
to  number  twa  Veie  I  see  dey  reailj 
know  the  gut  over  de  bat,  den  I  <^>eD8 
number  dree;  but  dat  is  varselteu.  Tienal 
je  fous  mettrai  au  couraot  de  toiU  oelal" 
And  be  opened  a  small  door,  over  wbick 
hung  a  tapestry-curtaio.  We  entered  a  miidi 
smaller  room — indeed,  hardly  more  than  a 
closet — but  filled  with  pictures,  of  which 
several  stood  on  easels,  and  had  curtains  t 
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Bot  see  the  parson  who  entered,  while  Betsy, 
in  a  strongly  objective  attitude,  took  up  a  po- 
sttioQ  beside  me,  scowling  at  Raffael,  scowling 
at  Ismael,  scowling  at  the  new  cc»ner« 

^  Gvood  morning,  IsmaeL  I  came  to  speak 
to  you  about  that  Ghirlandajo  for  my  uncle. 
What  have  you  done  about  it  ?  He  is  afraid 
of  its  esci^ing  him,  and  says  you  are  to 
secure  it  on  the  best  terms  you  can." 

**  Tank  your  var  gut  uncle  for  de  confi- 
dence he  place  in  me.  He  know  me — dat 
I  always  does  de  ting " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  he  knows  all  that.  Now 
about  that  Majolica  you  were  speaking  of 
the  other  day.  Some  of  the  Guastagni 
family,  I  think  you  said,  wanted  to  part 
with  it.  My  mother  is  very  fond  of  china, 
and  if  this  is  really  good,  as  I  am  going  over 
to  England  next  week,  I  would  take  it. 
But  how  many  plates  are  there?  and  what 
are  they  likely  to  cost  ?  I  am  not  like  my 
uncle,  you  know,  Ismael,  who  doesn*t  care 
what  he  gives  for  these  tlpigs — so  you  must 
find  out  for  me  first." 

"  I  have  procurated  dis  to  show  you  for 

i2 
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fipecimen,  my  gut  sar.  Veritable  Maestro 
Gioi^o,  you  see — dere  be  his  mark."  And 
be  reversed  a  dish  that  stood  on  the  table : 
whereupon  the  two  fell  into  a  discussion  as 
to  its  merits,  which,  not  understanding 
much  o^  I  suddenly  recollected  that  the 
business  which  brought  me  had  been  con- 
cluded some  tune,  and  that  I  had  no  longer 
any  excuse  for  being  here.  I  turned  round, 
but  felt  shy  of  interrupting  the  learned  dis- 
quisition on  clays.  The  stranger  was  a 
young  man,  above  the  middle  height,  with 
very  remarkable  eyes,   and  a  brow  upon 
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but  I  cannot  stay ;  I  ought  to  be  at  home. 
Be  kind  enough,"  I  added,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  he  held  open  the  door,  "  not  to  mention 
my  name — you  underatcmd.^^ 

My  eyes  for  an  instant  met  those  of  the 
stranger,  and  I  was  struck  with  their  very 
peculiar  expression.  Whether  he  had  heard, 
or  guessed,  what  I  had  said,  I  know  not. 
A  minute  afterwards  I  was  in  the  street, 
feeling  lighter  at  heart  than  I  had  done  for 
many  a  long  day. 

But  my  morning's  adventures  were  not 
over.  There  was  a  curiosity-shop  at  the 
comer  of  a  narrow  street  that  lay  in  our 
way  home.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the 
door,  attracted  by  the  picturesque  effect  of 
armour  and  old  lace,  carved  oak  and  Venice 
glass,  grouped  together  in  studied  conftision 
— one  of  the  haunts  of  artists  and  lovers  of 
briC'd-braCj  so  common  in  Paris.  Suddenly 
I  remained  transfixed  by  a  face  within.  I 
could  not  move  or  take  my  eyes  from  it. 
Not  that  it  was  beautiful — at  least  it  was 
a  very  faded  beauty — but  so  intensely 
wretched,  so  expressive  of  the  deepest 
heart-misery,  that  neither  before  or  since 
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have  I  ever  seen  a  £ace  that  so  po'werfidlT' 
told  its  tale.  It  belonged  to  a  young  wo- 
man^ shabbily  dressed  in  black,  who  was 
addressing  the  Hl-favoured  old  dame  at  the 
counter ;  nor  was  it  difficult  to  gather  that 
the  former  was  endeavouring  to  dispoee  of 
«ome  singular-shaped  vases  she  held  in  her 
band. 

"  Bah  I"  said  the  old  woman,  *'  see,  they 
are  cracked  I  And  as  to  their  being  real 
Bernard  de  Palissy,  I  don't  believe  it.  It 
may  be  or  may  not — ^my  husband  would 
know,  but  he  is  not  at  home.    If  you  like 
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threafacddy  already  half  in  the  shop,  ^^  Is  there 
anjihiiig  I  can  show  you,  mademoiselle?" 

"Ah!  yoimg  lady,"  said  the  woman  in 
black,  dasping  her  hands  suddenly,  "  have 
pity  on  an  unfortunate  woman.  You  are 
young  and  happy — ^may  you  never  know 
such  misery  as  mine.  My  child  is  dying, 
and  I  have  no  mon&jr.  Buy  my  beautiful 
vases  of  me.  I  have  kept  them  through  all 
these  years,  for  my  mother's  sake,  and  only 
now ^" 

Here  her  voice  was  choked  with  sobs, 
and  she  sank  upon  a  chair,  in  a  perfect  con- 
vulsion of  grief  I  longed  to  slip  into  her 
hand  one  of  the  gold  pieces  I  had  just 
received,  but  I  reflected  that  the  money  was 
not  mine;  tnat  I  must  be  just  before  I  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  benevolence ;  .  and  I 
therefore  did  the  oiily  thing  that  jfccurred 
to  me  at  the  moment  to  do.  I.iirrote  with 
a  pencil,  on  the  back  of  IsmaeFs  card,  ^^  The 
hearer,  who  is  in  distress,  is  sent  to  you  by 

M.P." 

^  Go  immediately  to  this  address,   and 

take  the  vases  with  you.     If  the  china  is 
good,  a  person  you  will  see  there  is  sure  to 
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give  you  a  fail  price  for  it  Show  him  this 
paper.  If  he  should  not  purchase  it — ^where 
do  you  live?" 

She  put  intoi  my  hand  a  card,  oo  which 
was  written, "  Marie  Dumont,  Brodeuse,"  and 
her  face  thanked  me  far  beyond  words. 

'*  You  are  a  brodeuse  ?  Perhaps  I  may 
be  able  to  get  you  sOTie  work ;  at  all  events, 
I  will  come  and  see  you.  Do  not  despiur. 
I  am  sure  you  will  sell  your  vMes,  if  they  are 
what  you  say." 

The  woman  of  the  shop,  who  saw  that  she 
was  losing  a  good  bargain,  I  suppose,  here 
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I  watched  her  hurry  down  the  street  until 
she  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  walked  rapidly 
home.  Betsy  was  actually  frothing  with 
indignation.  The  visit  to  the  Jew  was  bad 
enough,  but  this  last  little  scene,  which  had 
passed  in  much  less  time  than  I  have  taken 
to  tell  it,  irritated  her  almost  more.  She 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  greatest  ridiculous- 
ness she  ever  seed ;  moreover,  that  she  didn't 
know  whatever  had  come  over  me,  but  I  did 
now  the  queerest  things  anyone  ever  heerd 
tell  of,  with  many  other  exordiums  which  I 
will  spare  the  reader. 

"Betsy,"  said  I,  turning  to  her  at  last, 
"choose  how  I  am  to  behave  in  future  to- 
wards you^  If  you  wish  to  retain  my  con- 
fidence,  you  must  be  faithAil,  silent,  and 
obedient ;  but  I  warn  you,  you  will  find  me 
doing  many  things  you  don't  approve  of. 
Is  it  to  be  war  or  pea<te  between  us  ?  Shall 
I  bring  Fanchette  the  hon/ne  with  me  next 
lime  r 

The  little  woman's  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  she  was  silent  the  remainder  of  the  way 
home. 


182 


CHAPTER  VI 

I  FOtEHD  Miss  Latewaid  seated,  like 
Urania,  before  her  globe  in  the  scho(d- 
room;  and  her  greeting  had  something  of 
the  lofty  solemnity  that  might  have  belonged 
to  that  goddess.     I  took  hold  of  both  her 
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Thereupon,  I  related  as  much  of  the  whole 
afiir,  from  the  commencement,  as  was  ne« 
oessary  for  the  ri^  miderstanding  of  my 
GQuduct;  informing  her  of  my  misuccessM 
tttempts  to  obtain  money  from  my  father, 
which  part  of  the  story  evidently  caused 
IfisB  Lateward  no  surprise.  It  was  the  part 
Ihad  played  tfaroughoat  which  puzzled  her. 
She  had  not  emmuBffid  the  position,  as  the 
French  say.  It  was  a  new  and  almost  un- 
exampled one.  What  was  the  right  thii^ 
to  be  said?  She  cleared  her  throat,  *and 
haidiy  knew  how  to  begin. 

^BeaUjr,  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised — a 
good  deal,''  she  said,  at  last.  ^^This  is  a 
most  extraordinary  step.  I  cannot  but  ho- 
nour your  motives.  Marguerite,  which  are 
laudable ;  yet  I  should  be  but  ill  performing 
my  duty,  did  I  fisul  to  point  out  to  what  un- 
pleasant, nay,  dangerous  consequences,  a  re- 
petition of  such  conduct  might  lead.  Tou 
sty  you  are  no  longer  a  child — true ;  that  is 
the  more  reason  for  being  circumspect  in 
your  behaviour.  This  Jew  may  be  a  re- 
spectable character — far  be  it  from  me  to 
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say  he  is  not — only,  really,  you  can  know 
nothing  of  him.  And  just  imagine,  now, 
anyone  hy  chance  seeing  you  there  in  his 
house,  it  woiild  have  a  very  odd  efifect."  (I 
was  so  glad  now  I  had  not  mentioned  the 
stranger  at  Ismael's.)  "  If  anyone  recog- 
nised you  as  Colonel  Percival's  daughter, 
he  would  think  it  very  strange,  to  say  the 
least.  The  world  is  not  lenient  in  its  judg- 
ments, my  young  friend.  The  purest  actions 
are  often  misinterpreted.  Then,  as  regards 
the  fact  of  your  disposing  of  your  paintings 
unknown  to  your  parents,  it  is  not  what  many 
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are  only  twenty  francs  left,  and  I  hope  no 
more  bills  may  come  in/' 

"  If  there  are,  we  must  devise  other  means 
of  meeting  the  difficulty,  until  you  hear  from 
your  aunt,  at  all  events."  And  my  good  go* 
vemess,  putting  her  hand  into  her  leather 
reticule,  drew  from  it  twenty  francs,  and  laid 
them  on  the  table.  "  There,  my  love,  say 
nothing  about  it  to  anyone;  it  will  make 
your  mind  easy  for  the  present,  and  at  some 
future  time  you  will  repay  me.  I  have  no 
need  for  the  money,  I  assure  you,  and  I 
greatly  prefer  employing  it  in  aiding  you  to 
do  an  honest  action." 

And  so  I  kissed  her,  which  I  very  rarely 
did,  and  sat  down  once  again  as  thei  child  be- 
fore my  good  governess,  the  old  respect  and 
esteem  having  warmed  within  me  into  some- 
thing more,  in  those  few  minutes. 

I  said  to  my  mother  that  afternoon,  "  May 
I  take  some  of  that  jelly  you  had  made  yester- 
day to  a  poor  woman  whose  child  is  ill  ?" 

*^  ni !  why,  good  gracious,  my  dear,  where 
did  you  hear  of  her?  I  never  see  any 
poor  people  about ;  those  things  are  so  well 


managed  here.  Hercliild  ill  did  joa  saj? 
Poor  thing !  have  you  seen  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  this  moniing,  and  I  promised  to  go 
and  visit  her.  She  is  a  brodeuse,  and InaTe 
been  up  to  Madame  Gobemouche,  who  has 
given  me  some  work  for  her.  May  I  take 
herthe  jelly  ?" 

"  Oh !  certainly ;  do,  dear  ;  only  I  hope 
there  is  no  chance  of  fever  or  anything  of 
that  kind — small-pox,  jrou  know — I  have  a 
horror  of  it ;  and  then  for  Rose  and  the  boy^ 
do  you  think  it  is  a  clean  place  7" 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma,  it  may  be  very 
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fiilfyi  ^  the  bifihop  used  to  have  a  chari^ 
senaon,  every  now  and  then,  for  the  poor  of 
Parifii  but  I  never  heard  of  any  one  going 
about  to  visit  them.  I  don't  think  it  is  the 
thing.     I  don't  think  it  is  done,  really." 

<^  Miss  Lateward  will  go  with  me,"  said  I, 
not  noticing  the  last  observation,  but  adroitly 
taking  the  question  for  granted;  ^  you  have 
such  confidence  in  her,  mamma." 

^Ohj  yea,  a  most  excellent  person.  I 
leally  don't  know  what  we  should  do  with- 
out her  now."  And  so  the  conversation 
ended. 

^Mifis  Lateward  and  I  found  out,  with 
some  difficulty,  the  address  Marie  Dumont 
had  given.  She  lived  in  a  narrow  court,  and 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  large  house,  the  walls 
of  which  had  a  peeled,  scorbutic  look,  with 
large  slops  of  water  on  the  stairs,  and  children 
in  all  atates  of  dishabilli  swarming  about 
the  banisters.  Pots  of  flowers  were  at  seve- 
ral of  the  windows,  and  lines,  with  linen  to 
dry,  crossed  the  court,  whidi  was  also  per- 
vaded by  a  general  smell  of  ironing  and 
vegetables. 

Marie  opened  the  door  to  us  herself,  and 
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wlien  she  saw  me,  a  bright  Bmile  lit  up  ber 
pale  features  as  she  begged  as  to  walk  in. 

*'  Mon  Dieu  I  mademoiselle,  how  shall  l' 
ever  thank  you.  Rather  let  me  thank  le 
bon  Dieu  for  having  sent  you,  in  my  dis- 
tress, as  His  good  angel.  If  I  had  not  met 
you  where  should  I  be  now  ?  Ah,  the  vile 
woman,  who  wanted  to  cheat  me,  and  to- 
morrow, or  next  day,  with  her  twenty  francs, 
I  should  have  been  as  badly  off  as  ever  I 
And  that  good,  noble  gentleman  has  not  only 
given  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs  for  my  vases, 
he  has  been  here  himself  to  see  my  child,  and 
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paper,  and  when  they  had  seen  my  vases, 
the  English  gentleman — ^for  I  saw  he  was 
tlnglish — said  he  would  buy  them,  and  that 
Monsieur  Ismael  should  name  their  price, 
and  they  talked  for  some  time,  and  Monsieur 
Ismael  said  that  if  they  were  not  cracked 
they  would  be  worth  five  hundred  francs ;  as 
they  were,  he  would  say  a  hundred,  and  that 
he  would  give  himself;  whereupon  the  other 
said  he  would  add  fifty  more,  for  he  was  sure 
he  could  not  get  them  for  that  money  in  a 
shop,  and  so  I  came  back  a  rich  woman  and 
am  now  a  happy  one  too,  for  my  boy  is  much 
better.  The  doctor  gave  him  some  cooling 
draught,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  he  never  was 
as  ill  as  I  feared.  Ah,  mademoiselle,  a 
mother's  fears  with  only  one  child,  you  will 
know  them  some  day,  only,"  she  added,  with 
a  peculiarly  sad  expression,  "  not  as  I  have 
known  them.  Will  you  see  the  little  angel  ?'» 
And  she  took  me  up  to  a  crib  where  a  pale 
child  of  five  years  old  was  lying  fast  asleep. 

"  He  is  a  pretty  boy,  but  he  does  not  look 
strong." 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  the  doctor  says  he 

VOL.  I.  K 
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wants  nothing  now  but  good  nourishment, 
and,  thank  God  I  I  have  money  enough  to 
buy  him  plenty  now.  And  since  I  know  he 
will  live,  I  have  strength  to  live  also,  and 
fight  on,"  she  added,  with  a  low  eigh,  as  she 
stooped  to  kiss  the  boy's  pale  brow. 

"  I  have  brought  you  some  jelly,  which  I 
think  the  child  will  like;  also  some  work, 
which  you  can  do  at  your  leisure.  The  lady 
for  whom  it  is,  is  in  no  hurry,  and  we  shall 
be  calling  to  see  you  again  before  long." 

"  Thank  you  f^ain,  mademoiselle,  for  all 
your  kindness.    I  told  the  gentleman  about 
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man's  name,  when  Miss  Lateward,  who  had 
hitherto  maintained  a  solemn  silence,  said, 
diyly, 

"  How  was  it  you  kept  those  china  orna- 
ments so  long,  if  you  were  in  such  distress  ? 
Why  did  you  not  sell  them  before  ?" 

"  My  old  grandmother,  who  valued  them 
more  than  anything  else,  lived  with  me  until 
she  died,  three  months  ago.  I  kept  them 
for  her  sake  as  long  as  I  could.  They  had 
come  into  her  family  years  ago,  through 
some  descendant  of  the  Palissys,  and  she 
kept  them  in  all  her  poverty,  and  would 
sooner  have  starved,  I  believe,  than  have 
sold  them." 

"  You  have  been  living  alone  since  then  ?" 
pursued  Miss  Lateward. 

''  Yes." 

"  I  presume  you  are  a  widow — only  this 
child?" 

"Only  this  child— thank  Gk)d!"  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

I  was  provoked  with  Miss  Lateward  for 
interrogating  Marie  in  this  way,  and  open- 
ing old  woimds,  so  I  hastened  to  say, 

k2 
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"  Tou  have  found  it  bard  work,  no  doubt, 
supporting  yourself  and  child  in  this  great 
city." 

"  The  cur^  of  the  parish  knows  your  case, 
I  suppose  ?"  persisted  Miss  Lateward,  in  the 
same  impassible  way.  "  If  I  apply  to  him, 
he  will  be  able  to  certify  to  the  truth  of 
your  statements  ?" 

Marie  stooped  over  the  crib,  as  if  to  ar- 
range  the  pillow,  and  her  cheeked  flushed 
crimson,  as  she  stood  up,  and  said, 

"Yes.  Apply  to  him.  He  mil  certify 
to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  told  you ;  and 
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it    The  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes  again  as 
she  said, 

"Foi^ve  me,  mademoiselle;  I  do  not 
know  what  I  say  sometimes — ^but,  oh!  do 
not  think  too  badly  of  me.  I  shall  never 
aee  you  again,  perhaps — but  I  shall  pray  for 
you  often,  and  I  know  now  that  God  does 
hear  the  prayers,  even  of  such  as  I  am !" 

The  door  closed  on  her,  and  when  .we 
stood  in  the  street.  Miss  Lateward  turned  to 
me,  and  said, 

"  You  must  be  careful  whom  you  pick  up 
in  this  kind  of  romantic  way  about  the 
streets.  Marguerite.  I  shall  make  every  in- 
quiry concerning  this  person,  and  I  hope  I 
may  discover  that  she  is  a  worthy  recipient 
of  your  bounty ;  but  I  confess  I  very  much 
fear  it.  I  do  not  disbelieve  her  story,  iur 
deed,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  her  manner  is 
strangely  confused,  and  really  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  and  I  must  positively  forbid 
your  repeating  this  visit  until  1  shall  have 
some  more  certain  knowledge  concerning 
lier  character.  In  the  mean  time,  any  com- 
mimication  upon  the  subject  of  the  work 
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jou  have  left  with  her  caa  be  made  through 
me." 

I  thought  Miss  I^teward  really  cruel  and 
unjust,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  How  strange 
that  people  who  are  generally  kind-hearted, 
can  sometimes  be  so  hard  on  others  !"  But 
I  knew  this  was  a  sort  of  point — anything 
connected  with  "propriety" — rupon  which 
Miss  Lateward  would  be  unyielding  as  stone 
and  iron,  so  I  said  nothing  until  some  days 
subsequently,  when  I  ventured  to  ask,  as  we 
were  going  out  to  walk: 

"  Have  you  made  the  inquiries  you  pro- 
mised  about  poor  jMadame  Dumont,  Miss 
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am  far  fix>m  wishing  to  withdraw  assistance 
from  her.  Therefore,  as  I  said  before,  I  will 
be  the  bearer  of  anjrthing  you  may  have  to 
send.*" 

'^  I  do  not  understand  these  distinctions. 
^Either  she  is  a  good  and  honest  woman,  or 
she  is  not.  If  she  is  a  worthy  object  of  in- 
terest, why  should  1  not  be  allowed  to  go 
and  see  her?" 

"  These  are  questions,  my  dear,  you  cannot 
be  expected  to  understand.  When  you  are 
older  you  wUl  know." 

"Nonsense!  Miss  Lateward.  You  treat 
me  as  if  I  were  a  child.  You  forget  that  I 
am  sixteen,  and  that  I  have  seen  and  know 
a  good  deal  more  of  the  world  than  most 
young  ladies  of  my  age." 

"  You  have  not  learnt  to  govern  your  im» 
petuosity,  my  dear,"  said  my  governess,  with 
a  mildness  which  touched  me.  "  However, 
I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  as  this  per- 
son's past  life  has  not  been  immaculate, 
though  I  believe  she  is  sincerely  repentant, 
and  desirous  to  be  honest  and  well-conducted, 
still,  there  is  a  certain  deference  to  be  paid 
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to  the  world's  opinion,  as  I  told  you  the 
other  day,  and  I  think  it  &r  from  desirable 
that  you  should  visit  her.  In  my  case,  as 
an  elderly  person,  it  is  very  diflferent." 

I  only  replied:  "  The  world's  opinion, 
dear  Miss  Lateward,  seems  to  me  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a  much  higher 
Judge,  of  whom  you  read  to  me  last  Simday, 
that  he  said  that  there  was  '  more  joy  in 
Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need 
no  repentance.'  I  hope  we  are  not  of  the 
ninety  and  nine,  that  is  all." 
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mean  time,  however,  I  received  a  sanctdon, 
upcMi  which  I  was  not  slow  to  act,  in  a  letter 
from  my  aunt,  of  which  I  give  an  extract: 

"  I  applaud  heartily  the  determination  to 
devote  your  talent  to  a  really  worthy  pur- 
pose— ^making  it  something  better  than  a 
yonng  lady's  accomplishment.     I  cannot  see 
any  objection  to  your  paying  your  father's 
ddASj  even  without  his  sanction,  in  this  way. 
Many  people  would  think  differently.    Th^y 
would  say  that,  however  ill-founded,  Colonel 
Percival's  objection  to  his  daughter's  selling 
her  drawings  should  be  suflGicient  for  her. 
I  cannot  think  so.     The  one  obligation  s^tems 
to  me  a  far  higher  one  than  the  other — vrhitt 
we  owe  to  Qod's  law  of  honesty,  before  the 
debt  of  obedience  to  man,  even  though  it  be 
your  own  father.   My  dear,  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  counsel  a  child  to  disobey  or  to  dis- 
regard its  i>arent.     What  shall  I  say  to  you  ? 
Tou  are  now  of  an  age  to  know  something 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  your  posi- 
tion.   It  is  useless  to  ignore  them — to  write 
as  if  they  were  not.     You  must  face  them 
boldly — ^face  them  with  earnest  prayer,  re- 
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membering  the  words  of  that  true  philo- 
sopher who  said,  *  though  God  is  so  great 
that  the  Hearea  of  Heavens  cannot  contain 
him,  yet  he  dwells  here^ — ^pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  his  breast.  You  have  that 
counsellor:  the  weakest  among  us  may  have 
'  him  who  earnestly  seeks  him.  This  is  the 
only  advice  I  can  ^ve  you,  my  dear  niece, 
which  will  suit  all  emergencies  and  all 
seasons  in  life.  But  there  is  that  other  uid 
lower  wisdom,  called  '  worldly,'  which  you 
must  try  and  gain.  You  are  too  impulsive. 
I  foresee  that  it  will  lead  you  among  thorns 
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txansactioiis  of  any  kind — ^not  only  because 
they  destroy  the  freshness  and  ingenuousness 
of  the  character;  but  in  the  world-wise  point 
of  view,  nothing  for  a  woman  is  so  ill-ad- 
vised    The  most  innocent  actions,  when 
masked,  can  wear  the  look  of  guilt.     I  had 
a  friend  who  used  to  go  to  market  with  such 
a  ridiculous  air  of  mystery,  stealth  and  pre- 
caution, careiully  avoiding  every  one,  and 
thickly  veiled,  that  I  was  not  surprised  when 
1  heard  it  whispered,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  that   she   had  an   assignation  every 
monung.     Now,  I  am  very  glad  that  your 
visit  to  Monsieur  Ismael  turned  out  so  well ; 
but  it  was  a  mistake,  and  must  not  be  re- 
peated.   What  I  advise  you  to  do,  since  you 
find  you  can  turn  your  talent  to  such  pro- 
fitable account,  is  to  tell  your  mother  all,  in 
the  first  place.     Say  that  I  see  no  objection 
to  your  selling  your  pictures — on  the  con- 
trary, that  I  approve  of  it.     Miss  Lateward 
will,  I  am  sure  (having  your  mothejj^sanc- 
tion),  consent  to  be  the  medium  tHll^h 
wh(Hn  you  can  negotiate  with  Ismael,  or  any 
oiher  dealer.     I  am  so  much  a  friend  to 
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openness  that  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you 
to  tell  your  father ;  but,  if  he  did  not  actually 
forbid  it,  I  foresee  that  it  would  frustrate  the 
good  results  that  may  arise  from  your  having 
this  small  fund  at  hand  for  any  exigency. 
Write  to  me  fully,  and  at  once,  should  such 
occur.  I  promise,  for  the  present,  I  will  not 
send  you  any  money,  should  such  scrupulous 
fears  deter  you,  as  in  this  iostance,  from  ask- 
ing my  advice.  To  say  the  truth,  this  has 
been  a  very  hard  winter  with  us ;  as  I  have 
had  to  do  more  for  our  poor  people  than  any 
former  y'ear,  and  have  bad  no  rents,  I  do  not 
find  my  pocket  very  heavy.     These 
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^^laother,  many  the  petty  annoyances  I  was 
^^ble  to  relieve  by  the  sale  of  my  sketches 
^^U)d  pictures,  which  under  Miss  Lateward's 
ble  management,  produced  very  fair  sums. 
e  did  not  apply  to  Felicien  Ismael;  he 
Xived  so  for  off,  and  my  good  governess 
seemed  to  have  such  an  unconquerable  dis- 
like to  the  idea,  that  I  did  not  urge  it.     At 
length  Baiac  returned,  ostensibly  from  visit- 
ing some  members  of  the  house  of  Barac,  in 
Amsterdam ;  in  reality,  as  I  knew  perfectly 
well,  from  n^ociating  important  business 
connected  with  tobacco  and  the  fine  arts, 
half  over  Grermany.  I  found  him  very  ready, 
as  I  knew  he  would  be,  to  assist  me  in  every 
way,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  occa- 
sional sale  of  my  pictures  was  both  more 
easily  and  more  profitably  conducted. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

One  afternoon  in  the  December  following, 
I  was  going  into  the  diAwing-room  to  sit 
with  my  mother,  as  I  always  did  towards 
dusk,  when  on  openii^  the  door,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  a  visitor,  and  aceordii^  to  my 
wont  was  retreating,  when  my  mother  called 
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"  Only  think  of  your  remembering  that ! 

^ut  how  tali  she  is  grown,  Mrs.  Percival  f 

X)o  you  know,  when  Colonel  Percival  told 

me  last  night  at  the  Embassy  that  my  little 

£riend  was  grown  up  and  ready  to  come  out, 

1  could    hardly   believe  it.    How  old  it 

Slakes  one !    It  seems  only  the  other  day. 

"Why,  she  cant  be  more  than  fifteen,  surdy  ?" 

^'  Seventeen,  lait  month.     She  has  grown 

^eiy  much  this  laat  year  and  improved;  she 

promised  at  one  time  to  be  very  short.     But 

I  must  really  ring  for  the  lamp,  that  you  may 

see  ber." 

"Do;  I  hate  talking  to  people  without 
knowing  what  they  are  like.  I  am  a  great 
physiognomist,  and  make  up  my  mind  about 
characters  at  once,  and  never  change.  That 
is  the  way  I  used  to  choose  my  Bedouins, 
when  I  crossed  the  Desert." 

"Ah,  really;  curious  I  You've  been  a 
great  traveller,  by-the-by,  since  we  saw  you. 
How  did  you  like  the  East  ?  Very  hot  you 
must  have  found  it,  and  living  under  a  tent, 
and  altogether,  so  odd  ?" 

"I  liked  it  immensely,  except  the  fever. 
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which  nearly  carried  me  oS;  but  I  have  a 
diarmed  life,  I  believe,  and  nine  of  them, 
like  a  cat.  Id  my  Jtiioe  errom^e  life,  I  have 
had  so  many  miraculous  escapes!  Return- 
ing to  civilised  life,  at  first,  seemed  horridly 
tame.  I  broke  myself  in  at  Naples  for  a 
yeai,  which  is  better  than  any  other  capital, 
more  exciting.  Then  I  tried  returning  to 
London;  but  I  could  not  endure  the,  state  of 
social  fog  for  more  than  one  seasou.  I 
should  have  committed  suicide,  or  done 
something  shocking,  if  I  had  stayed." 
"  Where  have  you  been  since  then  ?" 
■'  Oh,  travellipg  about.     lu  the  summer 
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a  good  deal  of  barbarism  an  fond.  Like  the 
icicles  hanging  round  one's  window,  the 
conversation  is  very  glittering  and  pointed ; 
in  reality  nothing  but  frozen  water.  Then 
the  men  are  often  such  brutes,  and  one  hears 
of  such  barbarities,  that  take  away  one's  ap- 
petite for  break£sist,  which,  as  I  never  have 
a  laige  one,  is  a  bore.  I  amused  myself  for 
a  short  time  until'  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
wore  off,  and  then  I  came  away." 

The  lamp  was  now  brought  in,  and  while 
Lady  Greybrook  proceeded  with  Russian 
sang-ftaid  to  examine  me  from  head  to  foot, 
I  will  do  the  same  by  her,  for  the  reader's 
future  recognition. 

I  remembered  a  woman  fair  and  brilliant; 
I  beheld  one  faded,  withered  up,  and  worn, 
with  eyes  whose  fire  seemed  to  have  burnt 
down  into  their  sockets,  and  to  have  con- 
sumed, as  it  were,  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  face,  though  still  the  embers  smouldered 
at  the  further  end  of  those  dark  caverns, 
tending  out  sparks  ever  and  anon,  and  light- 
ing up  the  sharp,  but  still  handsome  features, 
^ith  a  feverish  flash.    Those  features  were 
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seldom  in  repose ;  a  sort  of  restless  eagerness 
possessed  the  mouth,  even  when  she  was  not 
speaking ;  and  though  the  eye  no  longer 
gleamed  and  shone  and  sparkled  with  the 
biilltancy  that  had  been  so  remarkable  in 
youth,  it  was  never  still  an  instant;  the  most 
fittiguing  eye  to  watch,  and  giving  one  an 
impression  that  it  never  could  relax  its  vigi- 
lance for  a  mngle  moment,  or  succumb  under 
the  influence  of  sleep.  She  talked  with  a 
hit-or-miss  kind  of  cleverness,  which,  while 
it  is  less  alarming  than  actnal  wit,  often 
passes  for  such,  when  assisted  by  a  natural 
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^^Much  more  like  her  father  than  you,  . 

mnd  I  see  she  has  none  of  the  mauvaise  honte 

^if  sixteen.     She  has  been  examining  me 

«is  curiously  a^d  narrowly  as  I  have  her  I 

ISravol  that  unblushing  faoe  is  a  paternal 

^heritanoe,  also,  dear  Mrs.  Percival  I     You 

IBussboroughs  are  a  modest  race,"  she  added, 

laughing.    ^^  But  what  do  you  mean  by  not 

l)ringing  her  out?    Your  husband  and  I 

:must  talk  about  it.     These  youthful  roses 

and  lilies  go  by  so  soon"   (with  a  sigh), 

^^  that  it  is  a  perfect  sin  the  world  should  lose 

a  whole  year  of  them !     She  is  quite  old 

enough  to  make  her  d^but" 

My  mother  smiled  languidly,  and  said 
something  about  her  health,  and  my  fond- 
ness for  books;  and  Rose  entering  at  that 
moment,  Lady  Greybrook  proceeded  to  in- 
spect her,  as  she  had  done  me ;  but,  curious 
to  say,  the  great  lady  did  not  appear  to 
admire  my  beautifol  sister  as  much  as  I 
had  expected.  She  only  remarked,  that 
she  looked  delicate,  and  was  very  like 
my  mother— ^uite  a  Russborough.  Yet,  in 
my  eyes,  every  month  had  but  added  to  my 
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-  sister's  grace  and  loTelineas.  She  seemed  to 
me  the  very  creature  to  make  what  I  had 
heard  called  "a  sensation"  in  the  world. 
She  was  not  clever;  she  had  not  even  a 
great  variety  of  expression,  it  is  true;  but 
for  ball-room  triumphs  I  could  not  conceive 
this  to  be  necessary.  I  was  surprised,  there- 
fore, that  she  did  not  make  a  greater  im- 
pression on  Lady  Greybrook — and  so,  I 
saw,  was  my  mother. 

"Good-by,"  said  the  former,  at  length, 
rising  from  the  sofa ;  "  I  hope  you  will  let  me 
see  a  great  deal  of  your  daughter.     I  am  so 
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followed  by. her  ladyship's  graceful  form,  in 
its  heavy  draperies  of  velvet,  until  both  were 
out  of  sight. 

"  What  an  amusing  original  person  Lady 
Greybrook  is,  mamma — so  oflf-hand.  But 
what  a  life  of  excitement.  .  One  sees  it  at 
once,  in  her  whole  manner.  I  rather  like 
her,  though." 

"  Do  you,  my  love  ?"  My  mother  said  no 
more,  until  she  presently  remarked,  very 
pertinently,  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what 
lo  do  about  your  clothes.  There  is  that 
black  gown  of  mine  can  be  turned  and 
shortened,  and  will  do  for  common  wear, 
but  you  will  want  a  best  gown  for " 

Here  mv  father  entered,  and  the  conver- 
sation,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  dropped.. 
He  appeared  in  the  schoolroom  about  nooa 
next  day,  much  to  my  astonishment,  and 
bade  me  "  get  on  my  bonnet  immediately." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  papa?  Where  are 
we  going  ?" 

•'  Why,  didn't  you  promise  to  go  to  Lady 
Greybrook's  this  morning  ?  She  told  me  so 
when  I  met  her  last  night." 
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"Lady  Grejbrook  eaid  something  about 
it,  certainly ;  but  I  did  not  promise — for  you 
know  I  am  always  with  Miss  Lateward  of  a 
monuDg,  and  never  pay  vifiita." 

"  You  will  break  through  these  good  rules 
in  future.  Come,  get  yourself  ready,  as  fast 
as  you  can — don't  stay  talking,  and  make 
yourself  look  as  decent  as  you  can,  too — not 
with  all  your  hair  tucked  back  in  that  absurd 
manner.** 

I  obeyed,  and  presently  we  were  walking, 
for  the  £rst  time  in  my  life,  my  father  and  I, 
alone,  and  arm  in  arm,  down  the  Kue  de 
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3iad  felt  myself,  but  to  which  I  had  never 
^dreamt  of  giving  form  in  words;  and  we  are 
all  of  us,  more  or  less,  captivated  by  this  kind 
of  apparent  spontaneity,  until  we  find  it  out. 
She  kissed  me  when  I  got  up  to  go  away, 
called  back  my  iather,  just  as  we  had  reached 
the  ante-room,  whispered  something  in  which 
I  heard  my  mother's  name  more  than  once, 
and  so  the  visit  ended.  My  father  bought 
me  a  bunch  of  violets,  I  remember,  at  a  stall 
on  our  way  home,  and  was  very  talkative. 
These  were  strange  signs  and  wonders. 

I  was  accustomed,  ol^an  evening,  to 
draw  in  my  own  little  room  (which  opened 
into  the  salon\  where  my  table,  with  its 
litter  of  chalks,  &c.,  was  unmolested,  and 
where  my  brothers  could  read  and  talk 
without  disturbing  my  father,  when  he 
was  taking  his  afler-dinner  nap,  as  he 
generally  did,  before  dressing  to  go  out. 
The  door  was  left  open,  and  sometimes  Rose, 
who  now  played  extremely  wtfl  on  the 
piano,  was  summoned  by  my  father  to  play 
one  of  his  favourite  waltzes.  She  had  done 
so  this  evening;  and  it  had  ended  in  her 
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treating  the  boys  to  some  "  magical  mu^c," 
while  they  hid  thii^  under  the  chairs  and 
sofas,  but  very  quietly ;  they  knew  the 
ground  too  well  to  indulge  in  any  boisterous 
demonstrations  of  mirth,  for  my  father  and 
mother  were  talking  together  near  the  fire; 
and  while  I  drew  under  the  shade  of  the 
lamp,  and  the  boys  glided  about  like  sha- 
dows, and  the  music  alternately  swelled  and 
died  away,  my  father's  voice  rose  and  fell 
almost  in  unison  with  it  (he  was  the  pnncipal 
speaker),  untU  I  became  excitedly  curious 
to  know  what  ^uld  be  the  subject  of  his 


eager    conversation.      At   last    Betsy   sum- 
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saying,  years  ago,  that  I  ought  not  to  know 
her— that  I  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to 
enooorage  intimacy  with  her.  She  may  be 
veiy  feishionable  and  that  sort  of  thing  here^ 
but  you  know  she  is  not  received  in  London. 
Indeed,  she  said  herself,  she  found  it  so  dull 
there  she  oould  not  stay — which  meant  as 
much.  She  is  very  pleasant  and  good- 
natured,  but " 

**  But  women  are  jealous  of  her !  just  be- 
cause she  manages  to  keep  men  round  her,  by 
being  so  monstrous  agreeable,  when  younger 
and  handsomer  women  are  deserted.  She 
is  at  the  head  of  everything  here." 
"  Well,  you  mustn't  forget  how  much  we 

owe  to  Mary,  and  I  know  she  will '' 

"Stuft"!  Lady  Dacre  knows  as  well  as 
jou  do  that  the  girl  must  be  married,  and 
thoee  prudish,  old-fashioned  English  notions 
don't  do  in  Paris.  She  has  taken  an  ama- 
zing fSancy  to  the  girl,  says  she  knows  she 
will  make  a  brilliant  match,  and  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  let  any  confounded  humbug 
itand  in  the  way." 
"  What  is  Lady  Greybrook's  object  in 
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wanting  to  take  ffita  out  ?  Sbe  ia  by  way 
of  being  a  beauty  still  herself.  I  should 
have  thought  a  youag  ^1  would  have  in- 
terfered." 

"  She  likea  having  a  court  of  men  round 
her,  and  the  addition  of  a  good-looking  girl, 
who  has  8ome  brains  and  conversation,  is  a 
great  attraction.  She  is  too  sharp  to  fancy  her- 
self any  longer  sought  for  her  own  personal 
charms.  Men  like  talking  to  her  because 
she  is  such  fun,  ftnd  she  knows  that,  so  she 
generally  manages  to  take  out  some  girl, 
whom  she  makes  the  fashion,  and  has  the 
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plained  to  you  a  dozen  times  that  we  mnst 
get  her  off  at  once,  if  possible.  And  I 
shonld  like  to  know  Aoto,  if  she  is  not  to  go 

ont  r 

"  But  why  don^t  you,  then,  take  her  out 
yourself?    Surely  it  would  be  much  better.*' 

"  I  should  make  a  deuced  bad  chaperone; 
besides,  I  don't  know  all  these  French 
people — that  rich  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
set,  where,  I  am  told,  there  are  some  capital 
parties.  Lady  Greybrook  is  very  intimate 
in  aU  these  houses — it  is  quite  another 
thing." 

"Well,"  said  my  mother,  after  a  pause, 
in  a  low  voice,  **  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if 
she  were  well  married,  I  confess.  But  why 
not  to  an  Englishman,  Percival  ?  Why  do 
you  talk  so  much  about  Frenchmen  ?" 

"For  best  of  reasons — that  Englishmen 
do  not  come  to  Paris  to  marry — they  come 
here  to  amuse  themselves — opera-dancers 
and  ball-room  flirtations — and  every  girl 
here  they  consider  fair  game.  No,  no.  I 
understand  my  respected  countrymen  pretty 
well,  I  believe.    You  won't  catch  them  com- 
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mitting  a  folie  here,  as  you  might  a  middle- 
aged  marquis,  who  has  survived  his  first 
manage  de  convenance,  and  considers  him- 
self at  liberty  to  choose  the  first  pretty  face 
that  takes  his  fancy.  There  is  a  ball  at 
Marshal  SflOtf-'s  next  week — the  first  great 
nte  of  the  season.  Lady  Greybrook  pro- 
poses her  making  her  d4but  there;  so  prepare 
her,  and,  see  that  she  is  properly  got  up — 

you  know " 

My  mother  was  silent:  and  soon  after- 
wards I  heard  my  father  leave  the  room.  I 
sat  there  for  nearly  an  hour  longer;  but  my 
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The  world  excuses  this,  and  says  it  is 
^*  very  natural."  Well  I  suppose  it  is,  for  the 
^ame  thing  has  been  going  on  for  thousands 
of  years,  from  Bible  patriarchs,  haggling 
Over  their  children's  dowries  of  flocks  and 
lierds,  through  long  lines  of  kings  and 
liumbler  folk,  bartering  hearts  for  crowns,  or 
pK>i«rer,  or  wealth :  it  is  the  same  old  story, 
Tminfluenced  by  nation,  age,  or  circumstance. 
Will  it  be  so  to  the  end  ? 

Even  my  gentle  mother  had  said  it  would 
be  "a  great  thing"  to  see  me  married. 
That,  henceforth,  was  to  be  the  object  of  my 
life ;  all  my  looks  and  actions  were  to  have 
reference  to  it.  My  home,  God  knows,  had 
not  been  a  happy  one;  with  few  of  the  joys 
and  little  of  the  sweet  influence«belonging  to 
that  name ;  and  it  may  seem  strange  that  I 
viewed  with  such  horror  the  prospect  of 
going  forth  into  the  world  and  making  for 
myself  new  ties.  But  here,  at  least,  I  was 
free.  Here,  if  anywhere,  I  felt  that  I  was 
of  some  use  in  my  generation ;  for  more  and 
more  had  I  taken  my  mother's  place  in 
the  family  of  late ;  and  in  numberless  ways  I 
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stood  between  her  and  the  shadows  that 
pressed  on  us  from  without.  How  would 
the  little  household  get  on  without  me  ?  I 
asked  myself.  Our  pliant  Kose  would  bend 
before  the  storms  t^t  I  had  weathered ;  nor 
had  she  capadty  or  inclination  to  take  the 
reins  when  they  &U  from  my  hands.  Why 
would  they  not  let  me  pursue  my  own  quiet 
path,  and  leave  to  my  beautiful  sister,  in  due 
course  of  time,  the  triumphs  of  that  world 
for  which  she  was  so  suited? 

I  felt  by  turns  indignant  and  miserable  as 
I  asked  myself,  "  Is  it  for  this  I  was  brought 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

When  it  was  officially  notified  in  the 
family  that  I  was  shortly  to  make  my  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  of  balls  and  parties, 
the  intelligence  was  variously  received  by 
three  of  its  members.  My  faithful  Betsy 
was  overjoyed,  and  plunged  forthwith  into  a 
toimoil  of  crape  and  lace  floimces  (the  latter 
being  the  remnants  of  my  mother's  wedding- 
dress).  Rose  looked  despondingly  on  at 
these  preparations.  She  sighed  heavily,  and 
I  rather  think  a  tear  fell  upon  her  English 
Grammar ;  but  I  am  not  sure.  Miss  Late- 
ward  heard  the  announcement,  as  the  Sphinx 
might  have  done,  with  a  stony  gloom,  which 
sent  a  chill  to  the  hearts  of  the  beholders. 
Mine  was  depressed  enough  as  it  was.  I 
pot  my  arms  round  her,  and  said, 
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"I  am  very  ignoraot,  dear  Miss  Late- 
ward  ;  no  one  can  feel  it  more  that  I  do.  I 
am  quite  unfit  to  go  into  society — I  told 
mamma  so — ^but  I  am  determined  to  work 
on  still  at  ray  books,  just  the  same,  if  you 
please.    It  shall  make  no  difierence." 

"  No,  Marguerite,  that  is  impossible.  The 
exciting  atmosphere  in  which  you  will 
move,  and  the  demands  upon  your  time  and 
thoughts,  will  render  any  attempt  at  serious 
study,  for  the  present,  perfectly  fruitless." 

I  thought  she  was  quite  wrong,  and  that 
it  showed  she  very  little  understood  me ;  but 
I  said  nothing,  and  only  sat  down  beside 
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^paid  their  visits,  and  abused  those  who  had 
3)reoeded  them — the  bloom  having  thus  been 
^ery  early  rubbed  off  my  impressions  of  the 
nnrorld  in  general,  my  thoughts  upon  the 
^Bubject  were  pretty  much  as  follows: — 

**  I  dare  say  Lady  Greybrook  is  no  worse 
^han  the  rest  of  the^world-    She  is  evidently 
^^  very  natural  person,  and  those  who  are  so 
^salways  show  thdr  worst  side.    Then,  again, 
every  one  seems  to  me  to  speak  ill  of  every- 
one else.     I  am  sorry,  however,  my  Aunt 
Mary  doesn't  like  her;  but  she  has  probably 
heard  some  of  these  illnatured  stories,  and 
people  imbibe  prejudices  and  false  impres- 
sions so  easily.    I  remember  Madame  Gobe- 
mouche's  pitying  me  for  being  sent  to  Bou- 
logne with  my  aimt,  because  she  had  such  a 
bad  temper  1    Ah  I  happy  days,  will  they 
ever  return? — shall  I  ever  see  that  sweet,  wise 
face  again?'' 

What  the  world  said  of  Lady  Greybrook 
was  this,  though  I  did  not  know  it  for  long 
afterwards.  That  she  had  married  the  late 
lord  when  she  was  a  perfect  child,  and  he 
an  old  man  of  dissolute  habits  and  ungovern- 
able temper.  That  he  had  treated  her  like 
a  brute,  and  that  she  had  borne  it  like  an 
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en  angel,  until,  in  an  evil  hovr,  she  had 
allowed  some  one  to  tell  her  so.  That 
before  any  steps  were  taken  to  procure  a 
divorce,  her  lord  had  died  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, and  she  was  lefb  a  rich  widow,  of  five- 
and-twenty.  That  soon  after  this,  the  car- 
riage of  one  of  the  royal  dukes  began  to  be 
seen  regularly  every  afternoon  at  her  door, 
and  that  the  virtuous  Queen  Charlotte  had 
turned  her  back  upon  h^  at  a  drawing- 
room.  That  die  had  then  come  over  to 
Paris,  where  she  became  immensely  the 
fashion,  and  was  the  cause  of  a  duel  between 
two  well-known  noblemen.  That,  at  Naplea, 
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to  whom  my  parents  entrusted  their  child, 
tipon  her  introduction  into  that  censorious 
arena.  Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  consented  she  should  move,  for  the  sake 
of  present,  and  yet  more  (as  they  hoped) 
future  advantages. 

\  Lady  Greybrook  at  once  assumed  her 
])08ition  as  sponsor  for  my  appearance  in 
sdbiety.  She  questioned  me  as  to  my  dress, 
snd  summarily  pronounced  against  Betsy's 
well-meant  efforts. 

••What!  blue  and  blonde  for  such  a  child 
as^  you !  What  can  dear  Mrs.  Percival  be 
thinking  of?  Tell  her  to  leave  it  all  to  me. 
I  shall  desire  Palmire  to  come  to  me  to- 
morrow: pure  white,  and  not  a  flower  or 
ornament  I  With  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
tinction nothing  makes  such  an  effect  in  a 
crowd  as  perfect  simpUcity." 

So  Lady  Greybrook  arranged  it  all,  and 
it  was  an  understood  thing  that  I  was  to  be 
dressed  as  she  chose,  and  (not  the  least  im- 
portant part)  entirely  at  her  expense. 

The  evening  came  that  was  to  see  me 
launched  upon  the  world.  My  mother  had 
been  very  ill  all  day ;  and  I  felt  a  depression 
at  heart  I   endeavoured  in  vain  to  shake 
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ofil  It  had  been  vrranged  that  Lady  Giej- 
brook's  carriage  ^rauld  call  for  me  rather 
early,  and  that  I  should  rep^  to  that  lady's 
house,  80  88  to  enable  her  to  "  inspect "  me 
before  we  went  to  the  ball.  The  lamily 
all  crowded  into  my  little  room  when  I  was 
dressed:  there  was  a  great  running  to  and 
fro  with  hair-pins  and  pomatum  for  an  boor 
before  that,  and  I  was  thankful  when  it  was 
over,  and  the  gensral  result  approved  of  (on 
the  whole),  though  Betsy  said  it  was  veiy 
"plain-like,"  and  clearly  preferred  her  nn- 
finished  cerulean  structure.  My  father,  how* 
ever,  cast  a  satisfied  glance  over  me,  and 
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vrhich  was  quite  indescribable.  It  sounds 
ibolish,  but  it  required  a  strong  effort  to  pre* 
vent  my  bursting  into  tears,  and  yet  tears 
urith  me  were  not  commoia.  I  looked  out 
upon  the  wet  pavement,  where  the  long 
shadows  of  the  gas-lights  were  reflected,  and 
"where,  here  and  there,  the  figure  of  a  woman 
pattered  along  in  her  sabots,  under  the 
ample  wing  of  a  scarlet  cotton  imibrella. 
There  was  a  momentary  stoppage  at  the 
comer  of  a  street  A  man  and  woman — 
evidently  his  wife — with  their  little  girl, 
were  just  coming  out  of  a  grocer's  shop. 
The  man  had  some  candles  and  two  or 
three  parcels  under  his  arm.  He  stooped 
and  gave  one  to  the  child  to  carry.  She 
looked  up  proudly  in  his  face.  They  were 
going  home  to  their  pleasant  fireside,  that 
happy  trio  I — "  The  mother  will  put  her 
child  to  bed — ^then  she  and  the  father  will 
sit  down  together  over  their  homely  sup- 
per.'*— I  saw  it  all,  and  I  envied  them.  At 
the  same  instant  the  woman  looked  up; 
perhaps  she,  in  her  turn,  felt  a  momentary 
pang  as  she  saw  the  occupant  of  that  bril- 
liant  equipage,  and  thought  of  hard  work 
and  poverty. 
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When  I  arrived  at  the  Place  Veod6me,  I 
was  shown  into  Lady  Greybrook's  dresaing- 
room.  I  found  her  seated  before  the  Psyche ; 
her  maid  putting  the  last  touches  to  her 
attire. 

"  Tour  dress,  my  dear  Mai^erite,  is 
irr^rochable"  said  her  Ladyship,  examin- 
ing me  from  head  to  foot;  "but  you  look 
dreadiully  pale — as  if  you  had  had  a  tite-ii- 
iite  with  Mephistophiles,  like  your  Genmm 
namesake.  Come  here ;  kneel  down,  I  want 
to  arrange  something.  Take  cfu%  not  to 
crush  your  gown — so " 

She  held  a  small  casket  on  her  knees,  and 
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or  well  done— it  is  an  acted  lie,  wearing  a 
complexion  God  has  not  given  one,  and  I  hate 
it.  I  hope  my  cheeks  are  red  enough  now 
to  please  you,  for  it  makes  me  feel  perfectly 
hot  and   scarlet   to   think  of   entering  a 

room ^ 

^^  Brava  1**  cried  she  laughing,  as  her  maid 
threw  the  bemous  over  her  shoulders ; 
**you  see,  after  all,  I  only  restored  the  com- 
plexion Grod  has  given  you.  It  was  *  a 
word  to  the  wise,'  and  Nature  immediately 
took  the  hint.  Come  along,  we  shall  be 
late ]^  and  before  I  had  time  to  expostulate 
further,  and  beg  for  a  sponge  and  water,  she 
had  drawn  my  arm  through  hers,  and  was 
leading  me  down-stairs. 

The  first  thing  I  can  remember  when  we 
entered  the  ball-room  and  made  our  way 
through  the  crowd  round  the  doorways,  was 
the  painful  consciousness  of  being  stared  at. 
I  thought  my  cheeks  were  attracting  general 
attention,  and  that  was  sufficient,  of  course, 
to  dye  them  the  deepest  crimson.  Lady- 
Greybrook  made  her  way  forward  with  that 
balancing  movement  on  the  toes  which  has 
now  become  so  common,  but  was  then  con- 
fined to  a  noble  few.    Her  whole  body  rose, 
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sank,  and  vibrated  in  that  sea  of  gold-em- 
l»x)idered  epaulettes,  amply-padded  chests 
a-blaze  with  orders,  diamonded  oecks  and 
atomadiera,  adroitly  cleaving,  where  she 
coiddy  the  less  material  waves  of  gauze  and 
tulle,  and  bowing  almost  incessantly,  right 
and  lef^. 

"  There  goes  Lady  Greybrook,"  I  heard 
a  little  fat  woman  say  in  English  to  a  maa 
near  her.  '^What  is  it  she  has  got  with 
her?" 

"Don*t  know — something  raw — dressed 
quite  <m  natitrelf  you  see." 

'^For  Enamel    The  chaperone,  at  least, 
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whisper  of  ^^  Au  moins,  elle  est  Hen 
Wter 

Lady  Greybrook  bowed,  nodded,  laughed, 
shook  hands,  inquired  after  the  health  of 
her  *'  chire  Dudiesse,"  and  had  a  petit  mot 
fi3r  each  of  the  great  ladies  in  turn*  Several 
men  came  forward :  to  some  she  extended  a 
fingw,  with  all  she  seemed,  more  or  less,  on 
terms  of  intimacy ;  and  a  rapid  fire  of  jokes 
passed,  evidently  requiring  a  key  to  under^- 
8tand«  I  felt  much  like  a  shipwrecked 
mariner,  who  hears  an  unknown  tongue 
and  sees  no  friendly,  no  familiar  face  to  bid 
him  welcome  to  an  inhospitable  shora  My 
chaperone  suddenly  turned  roimd  and  intro- 
duced  some  one  to  me  whose  name  I  did  not 
catch.  I  saw  and  heard  at  once  he  was 
an  Englishman,  in  spite  of  a  black  beard, 
which  our  countrymen  seldom  wore  in  those 
days.  He  was  tall,  and  certainly  hand- 
some, but  with  a  disagreeable,  forbidding 
expression  of  face — at  least  I  thought  so,  at 
first  sight;  and,  as  his  manner  did  not  pre- 
possess me  more  than  his  appearance,  I  said, 
what  was  the  truth, 

"  Thank  you — ^I  feel  too  giddy  to  waltz.'' 
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"NonBeme,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Grey- 
brook,  rather  sharply,  "that  will  pass  away; 
ait  down  here.  Come  and  daim  her  when 
the  waltz  begins ;"  then,  in  a  whisper,  as  the 
bearded  gentleman  sauntered  away,  "  A 
great  thing  to  be  seen  dancing  with  him — 
jrou  have  no  idea  what  an  honour  it  is  I 
He  never  dances  with  anyone  but  a  married 
womao,  and  that  very  rarely.  It  will  make 
you  the  &shion  among  the  men  at  once. 
Ah,  mon  Prince  I  comment  5a  va  ?" 
'  A  young  man,  with  a  face  like  a  sheet  of 
white  blotting-paper,  hair  white,  eyelashes 
white,  a  flat  nose  and  thick  white  lips,  the 
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lie  jerlced  out  a  few  questions  to  her  lady- 
ship, who  received  them  with  the  blandest 
anile  and  responded  with  a  sparkling  little 
flow  of  talk.  It  is  true  there  were  two 
other  men  standing  by  her  who  benefited 
by  her  brilUant  conversation;  still  I  thought, 
in  my  ignorance,  '^  How  can  she  like  to  talk 
to  that  creature?  A  clever  woman  like 
Lady  Greybrook  to  waste  her  breath  upon 
that  glove-and-boot-tree  I  He  has  evidently 
not  two  ideas — a  perfect  automaton,  and 
such  an  ugly  one,  tooT'  But  I  did  not 
know  the  automaton  was  his  Serene  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Pultowa. 

The  pale  little  eye-balls  of  the  serene 
countenance  twinkled  under  their  frosty 
lashes  towards  me,  and  to  avoid  looking  any 
bnger  at  so  disagreeable  an  object,  I  turned 
my  head  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
crowd  had  not  yet  done  arriving:  there 
was  still  a  stream  of  people  coming  up  the 
room,  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  vete- 
ran host,  and  among  these  I  suddenly  per- 
ceived a  little  figure  in  cramoisie  velvet, 
with  a  turban  and  bird  of  Paradise  on  its 
head,  lurching  to  and  fro,  like  a  boat 
with  a  top-heavy  sail.    It  was  a  familiar 
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&ce,  oonnected  'with  my  childhood,  but  one 
I  had  not  seen  for  two  or  three  years,  at 
leastt  It  brought  a  rush  of  pleasurable  feel- 
ings, in  the  midst  of  that  stranger-world, 
and  from  an  irrepressible  impulse^  as  she 
came  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  X  started 
iq),  ran  forwards,  and  seized  her  hand. 

"Dear  Madame  Grobemouchel  don*^t  you 
know  me  ?  Ma^erite,  whom  you  used  to 
be  so  kind  to.  I  little  thought  to  see  you 
here :  I  thought  you  had  left  Paris  for  ever. 
How  long  have  you  been  back  ?  Whore  a 
the  Geneial?  Do  you  6nd  me  altered? 
This  is  my  first  ball,"  &&,  with  a  good  deal 
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^ot  able  to  come,  owing  to ^whereupon 

^Afadame  entered  into  certain  medical  details 
^which  I  would  fain  have  been  spared,  seeing 
^that  the  bystanders  appeared  to  be  deriving 
^^ore  amusement  than  I  did  fix)m  the  recital. 
A  &n  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  It  was 
Xady  Greybrook,  looking  exceedingly  an- 
Tioyed. 

<<  When  you  have  finished  that  interesting 
conversation,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  con* 
cealed  disgust,  ''the  Prince  de  Pultowa 
wishes  to  be  presented  to  you.  What  on 
earth  is  that  thing  you  are  talking  to?**  she 
added,  hardly  lowering  her  tone. 

"  Au  revoir,  my  dear  old  friend  I"  said  I, 
turning  to  the  little  woman,  whose  angry 
eyes  betrayed  that  she  guessed  but  too  well 
the  nature  of  her  ladyship's  remarks,  though 
made  in  English — ^indeed  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake  the  look  she  had  bestowed  upon 
the  bird  of  Paradise — "au  revoir!  pray 
come  and  see  us  to-morrow,  and  give  my 
best  love  to  the  General.  I  am  going  to 
dance,  you  see,  so  I  must  leave  you  now. 
Adieu! " 

"  I  must  inform  you,"  said  Lady  Grey- 
brook,  when  we  returned  to  the  ottoman, 
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*'aa  you  know  nothing  of  the  convenances 
de  sodet^  my  dear,  that  it  is  not  usual  for 
young  ladies  to  start  off  upon  voyf^es  of  dis< 
covery  away  from  their  chaperones  across  a 
ball-room.  When  did  you  pick  up  that 
eccentric  acquaintance  of  yours  ?  Anything 
so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  I  never 
saw  let  loose  upon  society — and  then  her 
voice  1  Je  voyaia  twiatant  when  there 
would  be  a  ling  formed  round  you  to  listen 
to  her  revelations!  I  never  felt  more  un- 
comfortable— there  was  that  sofa  fiaU  of  old 
French  dowagers,  looking  through  their 
glasses  and  cackling.  Really,  my  dear,  yoD 
-Ah  !  moil  Prince,  vous  voilii !- 
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**Hem?  cependant  c'est  une  personne 
que  tout  le  monde  connalt  Comment 
trouvez-vous    la   toilette   de  Mademoiselle 

^'  Laquelle,  monsieur  ?  j'ai  d6]k  eu  Thon-* 
hear  de  vous  dire  que  je  ne  connais  pet* 
sonne.^ 

"Vraiment?  Tenez^  c'est  la  demoiselle 
aux  roses,  en  face.  Pr^f<^rez-Yous  le  ix>se 
ou  le  bleu,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"  (Taime  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  blanc,  mon- 


sieur." 


"  Hein  ?   c'est  drdle.    J'aurais  dit- 


>» 


He  glanced  at  my  white  dress,  but  the 
exigencies  of  the  figure  lost  for  me  the 
remainder,  and  by  the  time  I  returned  to 
iny  place  he  commenced  a  new  interroga- 
tory. 

**  Aimez-vous  Verdi  ?  c'est  joli  ce  morceau, 
n'est-ce-pas  ?" 

"  Vert  quoi,  monsieur  ?  quel  morceau  ? 

*'  Je  parlais  de  la  musique.  Ah  1  Est  ce 
vrai  qu'eo  Angleterre  on  ne  danse  que  des 
reels^  danse  sauvage  qu'on  a  consenr^  des 
anciens  habitants  du  pays?  Quelle  idee! 
Oh  1  qu'un  homme  doit  avoir  Tair  b^te  en 
dansant  comme  9a/' 


17S  mnAz 

"  D-y-a  des   b^tes  ponm  toates  les 


\ 


*•  This  is  our  wr^—  '  believe,  Miss  Per- 
aTal^"  said  Ui6  o^bhioan,    coming 

njx,  SB  I  waa  ba  tcted  back  to  Lodj 

Greybrook.  '  set  s  added,  as  he  gave 
me  his  arm,  *'  you  h:  not  been  adopting 
tbe  best  means  to  cure  ronr  giddiness.  A 
qoadrille  with  Pnltowa  is  said  to  ttnn  most 
young  ladiea'  heads." 

I  looked  up  in  astonijihnicnt. 

"  Of  course  you  know  every  one  here, 
though  it  M  your  first  ball  ?  You  live  in 
Paris,  don't  you?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  know  nothing  of  its  society. 
I  had  to  tell  my  last  partner  three  times 
that  I  knew  no  one,  not  even  by  sight,  and 
I  suppose  I  shall  pass  the  evening  in  repeat- 
ing this." 

"Exactly:  I  understand;  and  you  have 
dressed  the  part  admirably.  Youth — inno- 
cence— first  introduction  into  the  world — all 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  thought  I  saw 
you  rush  into  the  arms  of  a  plethoric  damo 
in  scarlet  just  now — a  visitant,  perhaps,  from 
the  other  world,  ch?" 
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"A  different  world  from  this,"  said  I, 
Amused  at  the  very  peculiar  manner  of  my 
^^mpanion,  "  and  a  lower  and  warmer  world 
too — though  hardly  in  your  sense — a  more 
^ind-hearted  and  less  mocking  world  than 
this  one  seems. '^ 

"  Is  that  intended  for  me  ?  Thank  you. 
You're  wrong,  though,  for  all  the  world  is 
alike.  I  have  seen  something  of  it,  and  it  is 
all  equally  worthless — from  the  palace  to  the 
poor-house;  but  if  you  retain  any  illusions 
on  the  subject,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having 
disturbed  them." 

**  Ohl  I  should  not  think  of  lowering  my 
opinion  of  the  world  from  an  individual  in- 
stance." 

The  dark  man  smiled  oddly. 

"  Miss  Percival,  you  are  a  female  Chester- 
field for  politeness.  Confess,  now,  that  you 
have  heard  a  very  bad  character  of  me." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  gratify  you, 
but  I  never  heard  of  you  in  my  life  that  I 
am  aware  of" 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  seeing  what  you  do  of 
me,"  said  my  strange  partner,  "  you  would 
positively  object  to  become  my  wife  if  I 
were  to  ask  you  ?" 

VOL.  I.  N 
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I  now  made  up  my  mind  that  he  was 
slightly  deranged,  but  I  did  not  feel  discon- 
certed, as  he  seemed  quiet,  and  I  answered, 
composedly  enough, 

'*  Ton  are  right.  I  should  positively  ob- 
ject to  become  your  wife  under  any  circum- 


**  Good  I"  he  rejoined,  with  an  expression 
of  great  relief.     "  Now,  then,  we  can  talk  at 
our  ease,  which  I  very  rarely  do  with  a 
young  lady.     I  wonder  how  this  seems  to 
you?   To  me  it  is  all  very  empty." 
"  I  beg  your  pardon — empty?" 
"  I  mean  hollow — how  hollow  it  all  is !" 
"  1  was  beginning  to  think  it  rather  plei 
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"  Not  unless  you  wish  it  pray.     I  will  re- 
turn to  Lady  Greybrook." 

"  No,  no !"  And  a  minute  afterwards  we 
were  whirling  round  in  a  small  cirde  of 
waltzers.  There  was  a  pleasurable  excite- 
ment in  the  music  and  the  movement  which 
was  new  to  me.  When  we  stopped  at  last, 
and  as  I  leant,  somewhat  out  of  breath,  on 
my  partner's  arm,  I  was  conscious,  by  that 
magnetic  influence  which  every  one  has  ex- 
perienced in  a  crowd,  at  some  time  or  other, 
that  a  pair  of  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on  me. 
Each  time  I  glanced  over  the  thick  serried 
mass  of  heads  opposite,  I  flashed  fire,  as  it 
were,  against  these  same  eyes.  They  seemed 
familiar  to  me,  strange  to  say.  I  knew  the 
head,  but  where  and  when  I  could  not  re- 
member. 

"Who  is — "  I  stopped  and  hesitated — 
"  that — that  girl  with  fair  hair,  waltzing?" 

"  That  girl  is  a  grandmother,  aged  thirty- 
seven — the  Marchesa  Boschi ;  that  inex- 
haustible waltzer  in  blue  is  her  daughter — 
both  lionnes.  The  mother  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  for  the  last  four- 
teen  years.     He    only  returned    to    Paria 

n2 
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lately,  after  a  long  abseDce — saw  his  wife  in 
a  box  at  the  opera,  and  didn't  know  her. 
*  Chi  sark  mat  quella  bella  donna?'  he  asked 
his  daughter.  '  Non  conoscete  Mama?'  she 
answered ;  whereupon  the  old  gentleman,  I 
suppose,  jerked  his  glass  io  some  other  direc- 
tion ;  for  the  only  thing  that  is  not  permitted 
to  a  man  in  Paris  is  to  admire  his  own  wife 
— curious,  eh  ?  isn't  it,  Miss  Percival  ?" 

We  floated  off  agaiu  to  the  sound  of 
Strauss,  but  the  waltz  was  coming  to  an  end. 
With  its  last  strain  the  crowd  began  to 
circle  freely  through  the  room,  and  I  caught 
sight  of  the  magnetic  eyes  still  bent  on  me. 
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"  Naughty  man !"  why  didn't  you  come  and 
doine  with  us  last  night  ?  Quite  a  congtre* 
tang.  The  girls  were  so  disappointed  !  We 
had  a  very  select  little  party — a,  few  literary 
people,"  &c. 

"Fm  not  literary,  unfortunately,  Mrs. 
Fisher,  and  my  worat  enemies  never  accused 
me  of  being- select." 

"  Ah!  foi,  now !  I  wish  you  were  a  little 
more  so — sad  numvais  aoojet^  Tm  afraid — 
but  then,  as  I  say,  you  are  onfong  gatti^ — 
and  with  your  refoined  moind,  you  are  sure  to 
marry  some  day,  and  settle  down  into  a  re- 
spectable member  of  socoiety.  That  is  what 
I  always  tell  Lady  Janet — but  the  Oglevies 
are  all  so  narrow-moinded  !" 

"  So  they  are,  in  spite  of  their  connexion 
-with  you.  They  don't  recognise  my  good 
qualities,  for  which  I  cannot  say  how  grate- 
ful I  feel,  and  how  I  respect  their  judg- 
ment," and  gliding  adroitly  through  Mrs. 
Fisher's  clutches,  he  continued  to  me, 
**  There  is  a  specimen  of  our  charming  com- 
patriotea  abroad,  whose  vulgarities  are  too 
often  mistake^  for  British  eccentricities  by 
the  natives..  «|Lnd  they're  right,  for  such  a 
woman  as  that  could  only  be  British.     She 
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worships  a  Jupiter  Bifroru — rank,  liow- 
ever  dull^literary  notoriety,  however  ill- 
conducted.  She  would  faia  drag  Virtue, 
and  make  a  Trln:'  "  it,  but  she  can't. 
Virtue  won't  have  t  any  price:  for  it 
finds  that,  inste  Dg  worshipped,  it  is 

eacrificed  at  the  '  the  other  two.     I 

assure  you  there  la  i  ng  she  won't  admit 
provided  it  fulfils  one  these  required  con- 
ditions. I  lose  no  opportunity  of  pointiiig 
out  to  her  my  numerous  little  weaknesses, 
but  she  persists  in  viewing  them  leniently. 
I  am  perfectly  bombarded  with  httle  pink 
notes,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  you  see,  I  can't 
believe  it  is  for  any  merit  of  my  own." 

"That  is  fortunate:  as  your  opinion  of 
yourself  does  not  appear  to  be  characterised 
by  any  extravagant  modesty.  1  do  not  un- 
derstand how  a  man  can  talk  of  tlie  atten- 
tion he  receives,  in  the  way  you  do." 

"  You  cannot  tell  what  it  is  to  be  sick  to 
death  of  all  their  horrid  worldliness — the 
same  people — the  very  same  who  would 
barely  acknowledge  me  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  penniless  captain  in 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  But,  after  all, 
you  are  right,  Miss  Percival.     The  reproof 
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is  not  undeserved :  I  shall  be  more,  careful, 
in  future,  with  you  to—-" 

"  Which  of  her  own  conditions  does  Mrs. 
Kaher  fulfil  ?""  I  interrupted,  '  harking  back ' 
in  sportsman's  language,  to  the  former  topic, 
from  this  personal  ground.  '^  Is  she  aristo- 
cratic, or  is  she  a  blue  ?" 

"  In  her  own  person,  neither.  She  was 
an  Irish  heiress,  and  will  tell  you,  no  doubt, 
that  she  is  descended  from  the  kings  of 
Munster ^" 

"  Ah  I  I  see — ^King-Fisher ;  on  the  banks 
of  Boyne  the  family  still  exists,  I  dare 
say.    I  thought  she  had  an  aquatic  look." 

"  The  deceased  Fisher  was  connected  with 
the  Oglevies ;  a  nephew  of  Lady  Janet's,  that 
is  where  she  gets  her  aristocracy,  and  she 
loses  no  opportunity  of  giving  you  the  benefit 
of  it.  As  to  her  learning,  we  all  suffered 
severely  last  year  at  Baden,  from  her  at- 
tempts to  *  combine  instruction  with  amuse- 
ment,' as  she  informed  us,  in  a  series  of  histo- 
rical charades,  which  with  the  aid  of  *  Maun- 
der's  Treasury,'  she  used  to  compose  and 
produce  nighUy  at  the  th^8  among  the  Eng- 
lish with  a  hydra-headed  facility — no  sooner 
was  one  disposed  of  than  another  sprang  up! 
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The  old  SpUuz,  at  IsBt,  could  get  no  one 
but  her  own  daughters  to  listen  to  her  riddles 
and  unriddle  them." 

"  The  offspring  of  this  learned  lady, — the 
daughters,  I  mean,  not  the  riddles — aie 
clever,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  It  makes  one's  brain  ache  to  think  of 
the  mental  gymnastics  those  girls  go  through. 
They  talk  divers  tongues,  of  which  it  may 
truly  be  said  tha%  is  neithor  speech  nor 
language,  though  their  voices  are  heard 
among  them.  They  play  itudes  for  the 
left  hand  on  the  piano,  while  they  stipple 
chalk  heads  with  the  right.  In  short, 
they  arc  frightfiillv  accomi)lL''hed.     Thev 
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an  abrupt  termination,  I  believe,  on  my  ap- 
proach. 

"  Well  1  how  are  you  amusing  yourself  ?" 
said  she,  turning  round  with  that  change  of 
manner  which  tells  you  that  the  past  con- 
versation was  not  for  you,  and  that  the 
speaker  is  about  to  enter  on  a  new  field, 
solely  on  your  account.  "Engaged  very 
deep,  I  hope?  Til  do  a  violence  to  my 
feelings,  and  stay  the  cotiHon,  if  you  like  it. 
Your  father  has  been  doing  the  paternal, 
my  dear,  and  inquiring  after  you;  when  he 
heard  you  were  dancing  with  Bawdon,  he 
seemed  to  think  you  were  wasting  your  time, 
and •^ 

"  Is  that  the  eccentric  Englishman  I  have 
just  been  dancing  with  ?  What  a  very  strange 
man ! — ^but  amusing  and  original  certainly." 

"  Didn't  you  know  it  was  Lord  Rawdon  ? 
who  is  so  ripandu  in  Paris,  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  Most  people  think  him  a  little 
mad,  though  I  doubt  his  being  as  much  so, 
as  he  wishes  to  make  them  think.  He  is  so 
impertinent  and  sarcastic,  and  does  give 
himself  such  airs.  He  amuses  me,  though, 
and  we  are  tolerably  good  friends." 
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**  I  Buppose  I  may  consider  that  we  are, 
too,  for  I  had  not  talked  with  him  ten  mi- 
nutes before  he  aaked  whether  I  should  ob- 
ject to  become  his  wife.  I  must  confess, 
however,  he  seemed  very  much  relieved 
when  I  said  I  should  object." 

"  How  odd !  Why  he  has  a  perfect  horror 
of  matrimony.  That,  combined  with  the  in- 
sanity (which  really  does,  I  believe,  exist 
in  bis  mother's  family),  has  made  most  of 
the  mamas  give  up  the  desperate  chaae — 
Mrs.  Oglevie  Fisher,  and  one  or,  two  others 
excepted,  in  whose  houses  I  always  say  the 
police  should  insist  on  a  placard  being  placed, 
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says  things  that  make  one  fancy  lie  has  more 
feeling  than that  surprise  one,  in  short." 

^^  And  he  does  things  that  surprise  people, 
too,**  said  Lady  Greybrook,  widi  a  peculiar 
smile.  "  However,  there  are  allowances  to 
be  made  for  him.  He  was  left  without  any 
near  relations  when  he  was  very  yoiing; 
cheated  by  a  guardian,  I  believe,  and  went 
out  in  some  regiment  to  the  Cape.  Unex- 
pectedly, in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
several  intermediate  heirs,  he  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  estates — ^woke  one  morning  and 
found  himself  famous  in  the  great  world, 
surrounded,  flattered,  worshipped,  where  be- 
fore he  was  hardly  noticed.  It  was  enough 
to  make  a  peculiar  nature  like  his  sarcastic 
and  capricious,  wasn't  it  ?" 

Two  or  three  men  came  up  to  Lady  Grey- 
brook  at  that  moment,  and  several  introduc- 
tions followed.  I  do  not  think  they  much 
admired  me  before,  or  liked  me  after,  they 
had  danced  with  me ;  but  I  was  new — I  was 
chaperoned  by  a  "grande  dame" — and,  on 
tlie  whole,  it  seemed  to  be  considered  the 
thing  to  dance  with  me.  I  soon  became 
confused  between  the  black  beards  and  the 
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red — the  ■well-shorn  chins  and  silken  mouv- 
taches — and  behaved  as  young  ladies  gene- 
rally do,  under  like  circumstances,  engaging 
myself  to  two  or  three  men  for  one  dance.  The 
feet  is  impressed  on  my  mind  from  the  re- 
collection of  Lord  Rawdon's  scowl  at  a 
dapper  little  Frenchman  who  was  leaddng 
me  away,  and  Ms  stepping  before  anol^ei; 
who  was  mildly  asserting  his  claim  to  this 
particular  quadrille. 

*'I  beg  your  pardon;  but  this  is  my 
dance." 

"Mademoiselle  is  the  person  to  decide 
that,  I  believe,"  fired  out  the  little  Gaul,  his 
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of  the  scenes  of  his  wild  life  among  the 
Kafires.  His  experiences  were  striking  and 
varied,  and  he  told  some  of  them  in  very 
graphic  language.  His  reading  had  evi* 
dently  been  of  men,  not  of  books,  and  he 
spoke  only  of  what  he  knew.  If  the  result 
had  not  been  to  raise  his  opinion  of  the 
species,  it  at  least  bore  no  common  fruit  in  his 
conversation,  which,  with  all  its  abruptness 
and  fierce  bitterness  at  times,  had  a  strange 
fascination  for  me.  His  touches  of  character 
showed  rare  discrimination;  and  I  began, 
after  nearly  an  hour's  conversation,  to  feel 
uncomfortably  conscious  that  he  saw  further 
into  my  thoughts  than  I  intended,  and  that 
my  efforts  to  veil  myself,  Olympus-like,  in 
cloud  and  mist,  were  futile.  Twice  in  the 
course  of  my  conversation  at  the  supper- 
table  I  turned  round  and  found  those  same 
mysterious  eyes  I  had  before  observed,  fixed 
on  me  through  the  crowd.  I  could  not 
recal  where  I  had  seen  them :  it  was  the 
vaguest  ghost  of  a  memory.  They  made  me 
almost  uncomfortable  for  a  moment,  but  I 
soon  forgot  them  in  ray  companion's  enter- 
taining discourse.  Lady  Greybrook  at  last 
interrupted  it. 
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'*  Rita,  my  dear,  sorry  to  disturb  you ; 
but  Mr.  Murray  has  been  persecuting  me 
to  be  introduced.  You  must  try  and  give 
him  a  dance.  Here,  Mr.  Murray  I — MLisa 
Perdval." 

The  very  type  of  a  healthy,  clean  young 
Englishman  came  up,  smooth-cheeked  and 
bright-eyed,  with  a  pleasant  briskness  of  de- 
meanour that  betokened  a  happy  home,  a 
good  temper,  and  a  love  of  field-sports.  He 
danced  with  a  vigour  which  was  quite  exhi- 
lirating  to  behold.  He  talked  of  everything 
with  the  keen  relish  of  enjoyment,  unim- 
paired by  critical  acumen ;  no  witty,  world- 
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**  Stop  !  for  mercy's  sake  I  I  have  not  a 
strong  heiEwi.  Why,  it  is  as  bad  as  that 
dreadful  thing  about  Tom's  father  and  Jack's 
son,  which  I  never  yet  could  make  out. 
Only  think  of  finding  a  relation  at  a  ball  I 
Tis  the  very  foundation  for  a  romance. 
Ccelebs,  or  Japhet  is  it,  who  goes  over  the 
world  in  search  of  a  wife  ?  I  see  it  all  be- 
fore  me ;  perilous  adventures,  through  three 
volumes,  and  a  marriage  at  the  end  of  the 
third  I  I  hope  you're  not  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  consanguinity  ?  that  would 
spoil  it  all,  you  know." 

I  was  relieved  at  ray  new  connexion's 
laughing  heartily,  for  I  felt  slightly  uncom- 
fortable at  her  ladyship's  witticisms.  The 
yoimg  man  asked  leave  to  call  on  my  mother 
next  day,  and  went  off  to  dance,  aad  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone,  Lady  Greybrook  said  : 

"  You  might  do  much  worse  than  that,  ray 
dear.  Sir  Charles  Murray's  only  son ;  heir 
to  eight  thousand  a  year,  and  a  nice  place  in 
Huntingdonshire.  A  sort  of  man,  too,  that 
you  would  twist  round  your  finger." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  if  it  is 
one,"  I  answered,  laughing;  "but  I  have  no 
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talent  aod  less  ambition  for  that  sort  of 
work.  I  should  be  a&aid  of  entangling  my- 
self inextricably." 

We  did  not  wait  for  the  cotilion.  I  told 
the  truth  when  I  said  I  was  tired,  having 
danced  a  great  deal,  and  amused  myself  far 
better  than  I  ever  expected  to  do.  I  was 
proof  against  the  prayers  of  three  heart-broken 
gentlemen,  but  I  allowed  one  the  consolation 
of  putting  on  my  cloak  for  me,  and  of  hand- 
ing me  to  the  carriage.  In  the  crowd  on  the 
stairs  was  my  father,  with  a  handsome  wo- 
man on  his  arm. 

"  Who  ia  that  lady?"  I  whispered  to  Lady 
Grey  brook. 
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Opera-box  the  next  night.  He  signified  his 
assent,  and  as  we  drove  away,  he  stood  there 
erect  and  solemn,  slightly  raising  the  large 
beaver  from  his  head,  while  all  the  French- 
men round  broke  into  a  fever  of  little  bows. 

"  Do  yo^  know  her?"  I  asked,  suddenlyj 
as  we  drove  along. 

"  Who,  my  dear  ?  What  are  you  talking 
about  r 

"The  person  whom  you  said — the  lady 
my  father  was  with." 

"  Oh,  no  I  I  don't  even  remember  her 
name.  Not  one  of  our  set  at  all.  One 
meets  her  at  these  sort  of  places,  great 
crowds,  where  all  Paris  manages  to  get — but 
never  in  good  society.  Handsome,  don't 
you  think  so?  but  shocking  style,  so  very 
dicolletee.  We  always  laugh  at  the  colonel 
very  much  about  his  fair  friend." 

"  Do  you  ?"  said  I,  as  the  carriage  stopped. 


VOL.  I.  o 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  BBCEiVED  a  letter  from  my  aunt  Mary 
the  following  morning,  in  which,  hy  a  cu- 
rious coincidence,  mention  was  made  of  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  I  had  heard  of  for  the 
first  time  the  previous  evening;  the  other, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  then  made. 
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Her  name  is  Lady  Janet  Oglevie.  Neither 
her  appearance  nor  manners  are  particularly 
prepossessing;  you  must  not  be  discouraged 
by  that,  if  the  opportunity  should  offer  of 
becoming  acquainted.  I  know  some  excel- 
l^it  actions  of  this  woman,  though  I  am  per- 
sonally but  slightly  acquainted  with  her.  .  . 
Here  we  are  living  under  orange-blossoms 
and  summer  skies,  while  you,  no  doubt,  are 
shivering  in  Paris ;  and  Emmy  has  benefited 
by  the  change  no  less  than  by  the  voyage 
here,  which  we  performed  very  prosperously 
in  our  friend's  yacht,  touching  at  Cadiz,  Gi- 
braltar, &C.  We  shall  probably  remain  here 
till  March,  when  the  winds  are  said  to  be- 
come cold ;  then,  if  Mr.  Follet  should  ask  us, 
we  may  perhaps  cruise  about  a  little  to 
Naples  and  so  on,  before  returning  to  Eng- 
land. But  I  fear  the  long  journey  through 
France  for  Emmy,  and  therefore  must  relin- 
quish the  hope  of  seeing  you  this  spring,  dear 
child,  for  we  shall  certainly  make  the  journey 

by  sea. P.  S.  There  is  a  young  con- 

Oexiou  of  mine,  by  marriage,  Mr.  Charles 
Aturrayj  going  to  Paris.  Tell  your  mother 
he  is  a  son  of  our  old  acquaintance,  when  we 
^ere  girls.     Sir  Gilbert  will  probably  tell 
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him  to  call  on  her.  Charles  Murray  has 
been  weD  brought  up,  I  believe,  and  is  pro- 
bably superior  to  moat  of  the  young  men  you 
will  meet  in  sodety.  By-the-by,  if  your  fa- 
ther should  throw  you  in  the  company  of  a 
certain  Lady  Greybrook,  remember  to  avoid 
her  in  every  possible  way." 

I  lay  iu  bed,  revolving  this  and  other  ad- 
vice equally  di£Scult  to  foUow,which  my  dear 
aunt's  letter  contained,  until,  to  my  horror,  the 
dock  struck  eleven.  Miss  Lateward  pointed 
to  her  watch  on  the  table,  and  I  held  out 
my  open  letter  when  I  eotered  her  territory ; 
but  I  sat  down  at  once  to  my  books,  and 
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mother's  sofa,  all  three  working;  I  relating 
my  last  evening's  adventures,  they  listening 
and  questioning  and  demanding  further  de- 
tail, and  my  memory  was  sadly  perplexed  to 
remember  how  all  the  notable  beauties  were 
dressed. 

"  I  shall  have  no  visitors  to-day,"  said  my 
mother,  looking  out  upon  the  blinding  snow 
which  for  the  last  hour  had  been  driving 
steadily  agsdnst  the  window. 

"Yes,  mother,  I  think  you  will  have 
one;"  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  came 
a  ring  at  the  bell.  **  It  is  Mr.  Murray.  He 
is  not  a  Paris  dandy.  He  said  he  would 
call,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  kept  away  by  a 
snowstorm." 

I  was  right.  He  came  in  with  glowing 
cheeks,  sending  a  stream  of  frosty  breath 
before  him. 

My  mother  received  the  son  of  her  old 
acquaintance  with  her  usual  graceftil  man- 
ner, into  which,  perhaps,  additional  warmth 
was  infused  from  the  fact  of  my  aimt's  spe- 
cial recommendation.  The  tinge  of  British 
shyness,  which  did  not  sit  badly  on  him, 
gradually  wore  off.  He  talked  of  his  home 
— oh  I  it  was  much  changed  since  my  mo- 
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ther's  time:  the  governor  had  added  two 
wings;  be  was  pretty  well,  but  Buffered  from 
the  gout — it  prevented  his  hunting;  this 
weather  would  stop  the  hunting.  Was  there 
any  skating  on  the  Seine?  He  thought 
Frenchmen  great  mu£&,  for  his  part,  but  be 
liked  Paris — thought  he  sbould  spend  some 
time  here — and  so  on. 

"  Have  you  known  Lady  Greybrook 
long  ?"  asked  my  mother,  wh^  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  conversation. 

"No;  I  was  introduced  to  her  at  the  Em- 
bassy the  other  night.  She  seems  such  a 
good-natured  person." 
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fellow,  you  know,  and  does  the  sentimental 
parts.'' 

''  Acting  must  be  very  pleasant  if  one  has 
any  talent  that  way,  which  I  certainly  have 
not.  Who  is  the  prima  donna  P  I  suppose 
there  is  some  lady  who  does  speak  in  the 
course  of  the  piece  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes — Miss  Wright;  clever,  they  say 
—an  awfully  sharp,  witty  young  lady.  Bor- 
ridge  is  very  much  smitten,  so  the  love- 
scenes  will  be  quite  natural,  you  know. 
Did  you  hear  the  impertinent  speech  Raw- 
don  made  her  P — advising  her  not  to  throw 
away  her  birth- Wright  for  a  mess  of  Bor- 
ridge  I  They  wanted  Rawdon  to  act,  but, 
of  course,  he  refused." 

'^  Is  he  a  good  actor,  then  ?  And  why  ^  of 
course  ?' " 

^'  Oh  I  because  he  can  do  anything  if  he 
chooses,  only  he  never  does  choose.  Capital 
voice — but  no  one  can  ever  get  him  to  sing; 
and  you  should  see  him  at  billiards !—  but 
he  scarcely  ever  plays.  Are  you  musical. 
Hiss  Percival  ?" 

"  No,  not  at  alL" 

"  But  very  fond  of  music,  I  suppose  ?** 

"It  would  be  hardly  true  to  say  *very 
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fond.'     Sometimes  I  am,  but  not  alwap. 

My  sister  has  all  the  musical  talent." 

"  Really !  Do  you  play  or  sing  ?"  turning 
to  Roee. 

"  Yes — ^no — i  ly  a  Uttle,"  she  stam- 

mered out,   wi  itty,   blushing   con- 

fusion. 

"  She  plays  w  it  feeling,  and  wiU 

have  a  very  good  t  :,  I  tliink,"  s^d  my 
mother,  "We  are  very  quiet  people  and 
never  entertain,  but  if  you  should  ever  feel 
inclined  to  drop  in  of  an  evening,  before  one 
of  your  late  parties,  I  should  be  very  glad, 
and  we  might  have  some  music." 

This,  though  apparently  no  very  great  act 
of  hospitality,  was  a  most  unexpected  move 
of  my  mother's.  Her  ill-health  and  my 
father's  irregular  habits  had  obliged  her, 
many  years  ago,  to  give  up  receiving  visits 
alter  dinner,  according  to  the  foreign  fashion. 
The  drawing-room  then  often  wore  the 
appearance  of  a  stage  at  the  close  of  a 
bloody  tragedy,  strewed  with  Ijodies  in 
every  attitude  and  state  of  dishabille :  my 
father  (if  he  chanced  to  be  at  home)  snoring 
in  slippers  by  the  fire;  my  mother,  in  curl- 
papers, etretchtd  on  the  sofa  with  a  pocket- 
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handkerchief  over  her  face ;  and  we  juniors 
sprawled  about  the  floor  like  ninepins. 
This  must  now  be  changed.  Henceforward 
we  must  literally,  as  wdl  as  morally,  keep 
our  lamps  trimmed  in  expectation  of  this 
visitor's  possible  advent. 

Charles  Murray  thanked  my  mother,  shook 
hands  with  us  all  round  (as  none  but  an 
Englishman  would  have  done,  God  bless 
him!),  and  took  his  leave.  No  sooner  was 
he  gone  than  each  took  up  his  note,  and 
loud  was  the  trio  we  sang  in  this  young 
gentleman's  praise.  Mine  was  a  steady- 
sustained  bass  of  amiability  and  general 
pleasantness ;  my  mother  kept  up  a  running 
passage  of  birth  and  breeding,  as  evinced  in 
the  resemblance  to  his  father's  nose,  and 
such  well-shaped  feet;  while  Rose  indulged 
in  long  flights  and  cadences,  always  return- 
ing to  the  original  moti/oo^  '  Such  beautiful 
eyes!'" 

So  Mr.  Charles  Murray  made  a  favour- 
able impression;  and  my  father  announced 
that  evening  that  he  should  call  on  him, 
and  even  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  asking 
him  to  dinner;  whereat  my  mother  looked 
grave,  as  knowing  the  state  of  our  culinary 
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establishment,  and  yet  did  not  altogether  op- 
pose the  idea,  as  I  expected. 

Looking  over  the  journal  I  kept  very 
carefully  in  those  days,  I  am  amused  to  see 
what  my  first  impressions  of  an  opera  were 
on  that  same  evening.  How  unnatural  I 
thought  it  that  people  should  sing  elaborate 
airs,  or,  indeed,  any  airs  at  all,  when  they  were 
being  led  to  execution,  stabbing  their  rivals, 
and  in  such-like  positions.  Above  all,  how 
irritated  I  was  when  the  lover,  instead  of 
escaping,  as  he  ought  (every  moment  being 
precious),  came  forward  to  the  footlights, 
and  began  some  juggling  tricks  with   his 
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was  dyed,  was  brushed  up  into  a  sort  of 
sheaf  at  the  top  of  his  head,  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  add  height  to  a  very  short  figure. 
He  had  evidently  had  recourse  to  art  to 
conceal  the  ravages  of  time  and  dissipation 
on  his  face,  which  I  suppose  had  once  been 
handsome,  judged  by  a  hairdresser's  standard. 
He  was  a  type  of  the  elderly  French  Hype- 
rion: jabots  and  jewelled  snuff-box,  the 
eternal  red  ribbon  in  the  button«hole,  and  the 
gold-headed  cane ;  with  a  reputation  still  for 
gallantry,  and  of  a  flowery  speech,  but  lack- 
ing wisdom  and  wit  to  know  the  true  graces 
that  belong  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Presently  Lord  Rawdon  came  into  our 
box,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
annoyance  at  finding  the  place  he  had  in- 
tended to  occupy  already  filled.  Lady 
Greybrook  opened  a  fire  of  wit  on  him, 
which  he  hardly  answered,  but  sat  in  the 
back  of  the  box  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
walked  out. 

In  the  mean  time  the  first  act  was  over ; 
and  to  avoid  answering  all  the  nonsense  the 
old  marquis  talked,  I  had  been  reconnoitring 
the  house  with  Lady  Greybrook*s  glass. 
The  box  immediately  opposite  was  occupied 
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by  a  very  pale  woman,  with  some  magni- 
ficent jewels,  and  behind  her  chair  two  or 
three  men,  to  whom  she  occasionally  spoke, 
directing  their  attention,  as  it  appeared,  to- 
wards our  box.  My  curiosity  was  suffi- 
dently  excited  to  ask  Lady  Greybrook  who 
it  was. 

"Lord  Rawdon  will  tell  yon,  my  dear. 
Oh,  he  is  gone! — ^probably  to  her  box;  no 
great  loss,  for  he  is  unbearable  to-night — so 
,  rade.  It  is  a  great  friend  of  his,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  a  great  admirer — Madame  Galoffiika 
— a  most  charming  woman,  so  spiritueUe — 
pity  she  stammers,  though — and  auch  a  musi- 
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all  the  time  he  was  here,  I  know.  Look  I 
there,  he  has  just  gone  into  her  box — now 
shell  be  happy  for  the  night.  Just  watch 
him — ^he  is  not  listening  to  a  word  she  says, 
but  looking  over  here  all  the  time.  I  know 
I  could  easily  get  him  back.  What  fun  it 
would  be  I" 

At  the  end  of  the  next  act,  "Cher  mar- 
quis,'' she  said,  "  would  you  mind  asking  fOT 
my  carriage?  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  remain 
to  the  end  of  the  next  act,  for  we  have  to  go 
on  to  the  Austrian  embassy." 

The  Marquis  tottered  nimbly  to  his  feet, 
and  bowed ;  but  looked,  nevertheless,  as  if 
he  did  very  much  mind  being  sent  out  into 
the  cold,  and  as  if  he  thought  her  ladyship 
ought  to  keep  some  young  attachi  in  wait- 
ing for  such  services.  He  seized  his  opera- 
hat,  however,  and  velvet-lined  cloak,  and 
when  he  was  gone  Lady  Greybrook,  making 
an  almost  impericeptible  movement  with  her 
fan  towards  the  Galofi&ka  box,  said, 

"  You  will  be  relieved  from  the  bore  of 
the  old  Marquis,  my  love,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  evening;  but  you  must  be  more  pa- 
tient under  th^  infliction  in  future.  If  he 
only  would  fancy  you,  my  dear,  you  have  no 
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idea  what  a  thing  it  would  be.  Qi?he  richest 
pair  de  France,  and  one  of  the  highest  fami- 
lies." 

Lord  Bawdon  entered  the  box  and  sat 
down  beside  me. 

"How  ia  the  Galofiaka?"  began  Lady 
Greybrook.  "Unfeeling  monster  that  you 
are  I  She  will  go  home  and  administer  the 
knout  to  her  maid  out  of  rage  at  yoiur  de- 
sertion. Not  that  I  believe  all  the  stories 
about  her}  but  she  really  does  look  so 
ghastly  to-night — whether  it  is  that  wreath 
or  what;  and  I  know,  by  the  movement  of 
her  head,  she  h&s  been  stammering  so  de- 
iperately  in  her  efforts  to  be  agreeable 
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was  glad  when  ^  the  Marquis  at  last  re- 
appeared to  say  the  carriage  was  ready. 
The  opera  was  nearly  over,  and  many  boxes 
were  already  empty.  Lord  Rawdon  offered 
me  his  arm,  and  in  the  lobby  we  met  the 
Russian,  leaning  on  one  of  her  attendant 
cavaliers.  Lady  Greybrook  and  she  greeted 
each  other  as  cordially  as  two  jealous  ladies 
generally  do,  congratulating  each  other  on 
their  looks  and  their  toilettes  with  edifying 
warmth. 

"  Vous  6tes  ravissante  avec  cette  coiffure, 
chfere  comtesse ;  c'est  k  en  perdre  la  t6te  1" 

"  Et  vous,  ch^re  Lady  Greybrook, 
c-c-c-comme  vous  avez  b-b-b-b-bonne  mine  ! 
C'est  votrefille?" 

Of  course  she  knew  who  I  was,  and  my 
estimate  of  her  general  sincerity  was  not 
altered  when  I  heard  her  whisper  to  her 
companion  as  she  passed  us, 

**Mon  Dieu!  c-c-comme  elle  est  fard^e 
cette  vieille  Anglaise !" 

In  going  down  the  stairs  I  found  I  had 
dropped  my  fan  in  the  crowd,  which  had 
began  to  pour  out.  I  begged  Lord  Rawdon 
to  go  back  and  look  for  it.  A  little  old 
lady  in  a  grey- cloak  brushed  by  us  at  the 
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daj.  She  is  quite  enough  to  spoil  anything 
—4  lort  of  skeleton  at  a  feast — and  his  are 
racb  pleasant  little  parties,  when  she  is  not 
tliera    A  connexion  of  his,  I  believe." 

^  Does  she  go  much  into  the  world  ?  Has 
ibe  any  daughters  ?" 

•  Oh,  no — never  had  any  children.  That 
tbsord  woman,  Mrs.  Oglevie  Fisher,  is  the 
widow  of  her  step-son ;  and  they  don't  ex- 
ictly  suit,  I  should  think,  as  Lady  Janet  is 
the  most  straight-laced  old  Scotchwoman, 
tnd  &r  too  righteous,  to  belong  to  the  set  the 
Fishers  do.  I  wonder,  indeed,  at  seeing  her 
H  the  Opera.  She  is  one  of  those  people 
who  rail  against  English  residents  abroad, 
«nd  calls  Paris  *  a  den  of  iniquity.' " 

"  Rather  inconsistent,  is  it  not,  her  coming 
here  herself?" 

"Those  inconsistencies  are  remarkably 
common,  and  I  suppose  she  would  tell  you 
fihe  had  some  good  reason.  But  here  we 
are  at  your  door.  Good  night,  dear.  Go 
tnd  dream  of  a  marquis's  coronet  and  an 
hotel  in  the  Faubouig  St.  Germain." 

Instead  of  dreaming,  I  lay  awake  a  great 
part  of  the  night,  thinking  of  the  strange 
communication  I  had  received,  until  I  had 

VOL.  1.  p 
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made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  probably 
■written  by  the  Uttle  old  lady  hereof,  between 
whom  and  Lady  Greybrook  there  was  evi- 
dently no  love  lost.  As  to  the  counsel  itself, 
I  .wae  perfectly  ready  to  make  a  friend  of 
the ' '  Grey  Mantle  "■ — the  more  so  at  my  aunt's 
special  recommendation — should  the  oppor- 
tunity offer.  In  the  meantime,  my  position 
was  none  of  my  own  choosing.  I  could  not 
altar  it,  if  I  would. 

Would  I,  if  I  could  ? 

How  we  play  the  h}rpocrite  with  our  own 
hearts  I  Perhaps,  after  all  my  eelf-protesta- 
UoDS,  it  would  have  cost  me  something  to 
withdraw  fi:t}m  the  brilliant  world  into  which 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A£r.  Griffiths  was  an  old  bachelor  of 
good  fortune,  and  of  what  Mrs.  Oglevie 
Fisher  termed  a  "  refoined  moind.**  That  is, 
he  was  fond  of  pictures  and  good  dinners, 
tod  in  his  small  hotel  everything  was  in  per- 
fect taste — as  irreproachable  as  was  the 
saooth  and  polished  old  gentleman  who 
presided  there.  He  chose  his  company  with 
00  less  fastidiousness  than  the  rest  of  his  fur- 
wtore.  At  his  small  morning-parties  only 
what  was  pleasant  and  attractive,  either  in 
looks  or  conversation,  was  assembled — if  I 
^cept  such  necessary  bores  as  his  connexions, 
^  Fishers,  and  such  lions  as  are  held  pri- 
^eged  to  be  dull  or  sulky  in  society,  when, 
like  their  brethren  of  the  forest,  they  are  in- 
'lisposed  to  roar. 

Lady  Greybrook  and  I  entered  Mr.  Grif- 

p2 
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fith's  miniature  picture^lery,  and  found 
some  twenty  people  there.  A  knot  of  men  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  talking  the  learned 
jargon  of  art.  A  knot  of  dowagera  in  juve- 
nile attire,  among  whom  Mrs.  Fisher  was 
conspicuous,  foiling  into  ecstacies  over  some 
Sevre  cups  and  saucers.  A  flirtation  was 
being  carried  on  opposite  a  Magdalene  of 
Guide's,  and  another,  a  little  further  oS*, 
at  the  piano,  over  an  unsung  duet  of  Ga- 
bussi's.  A  cloud  of  young  ladies  were  hover- 
ing about,  like  Zephyrs,  between  the  statues 
and  large  baskets  of  flowers  that  stood  at 
distances  down  the  room,  and  made  alto- 
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ntber  the  free  and  easy  greeting  of  a  man 
wio  is  confident  of  being  well  received. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  followed  by  one  of  her  cyg- 
nets, swam  forwards,  and,  arching  her  neck, 
expressed  "the  deloight"  she  felt  at  meeting 
Lady  Greybrook,  and  begged  I  might  be 
presented  to  her,  whereupon  she  presented 
her  cygnet,  and  we  talked  young  ladies' 
platitudes  with  becoming  imbecility. 

Madame  Galofiska  was  announced  soon 
tfier  this,  and  entered  with  a  sweet  infan- 
tiDe  grace,  acknowledging  the  salutations  of 
her  friends.  Lady  Janet,  meantime,  ap- 
parently took  no  cognizance  of  the  outer 
world,  but  stared  straight  before  her  at  a 
buhl  cabinet  in  the  comer,  as  who  should 
sty,  "  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  lean  back 
or  otherwise  compromise  myself."  I  was 
lost  in  contemplation  of  this  unprepossessing 
figure,  when  I  heard  Mr.  Griffiths  say  to  a 
gentleman,  whose  back  was  towards  me, 

**  Here,  Hubert,  I  want  to  introduce  you 
to  Lady  Greybrook.  Allow  me  to  present 
my  nephew  to  you :  Lady  Greybrook — Mr. 
Bochford ;  Miss  Percival — Mr.  Rochford," 

I  almost  started  when  I  recognised  those 
stnmge,  searching  eyes.     He  smiled  slightly. 
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"  I  believe  yoa  are  found  of  picturea,  Miss 
Percival.''  (How  does  he  know  that?  I 
thongbt,  but  answered,  of  coui^e,  somethiog 
yny  different.)  "  Let  me  do  the  honours  of 
ay  uncle's  collection,  which  is  a  small,  but 
very,  good  one.  Here  we  begin  with  the 
earlj  Italian  and  German  schools,  of  which 
there  are  some  very  good  specimens,  and  go 
round  the  walls."  And,  thereupon,  he  led 
me  down  the  room  gradually,  telling  an 
anecdote  of  one  p^ter,  poioting  out  the 
BubUe  beauties  of  another — crude  Siennese, 
on  gold  grounds — early  Florentines,  full  of  a 
poetry  of  their  own;  grand  and  individual 
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was  hearing  something  of  the  portrait  of  a 

fiiocardi,  by  Lippo  Lippi. 
^  His  name  was  Gioigio,  so,  by  a  license 

common  in  his  day,  Lippo  made  a  saint  4>f 

liim,  put  him  on  hisbest  snit  of  Milan  steed, 

ttd  he  is  handed  down  to  posterity  as  Saitit 

Geofge.** 
^Fka  lippo  did  not  succeed  as  well  in 

flttking  a  saint  of  himself j  in  spite  of  his 

Cannelite  hood,"  said  Rawdon. 
**  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  artist's 

life,"  said  Hubert  Rochford;  "  that  he  was  a 
great  painter  ought  to  be  enough  for  us." 

"  Can  you  really  separate  the  man  from 
lui  works  ?"  I  said.  ^^  I  always  feel  so  curi- 
ous to  know  everything  that  concerns  the 
author  or  painter  who  really  gives  me  plea- 
snre,  and  I  have  thought  that  such  an  inter- 
esting book  might  be  written,  showing  how 
often  outward  influences  have  affected  dif- 
ferent men's  works — a  sort  of  philosophy  of 


^So  treated,  it  might  be  instructive,  as 
well  as  interesting,  to  trace  the  workings  of 
the  Flemish  and  Italian  minds,  for  instance, 
and  compare  them  in  any  one  century — ^how 
realistic  the  one  always  was,  even  in  the 
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treatment  of  sacred  subjects,  and  how  sm^ 
gular  that  the  other  sliould  never  have 
painted  a  domestic  scene  —  nothing  but 
mythology,  when  they  were  not  employed 
on  Holy  Families  for  their  convents  and 
churches ;  and  yet  the  Italian  peasantry  of 
the  fourteenth  century  must  have  been  won- 
derfully picturesque.  But  all  this  is  different 
from  the  mania  for  biography,  which  does 
infinitely  more  harm  than  good,  I  think,  in 
the  present  day.  We  .axe  bound  to  accept 
what  is  great  in  the  man  with  thankfiilness, 
not  to  rake  up  all  the  wretched  scandals  of 
a  life.     It  can  do  no  one  any  good." 

'■  The  shades  of  Brant6me  and  all  illustri- 
ous gossips  confound  you,  Rochford"  said 
BawdoD.  '*  You  would  do  away  with  all 
the  romance  of  history — all  the  'memoiret 
secretes  pour  sercir,'  &c.  Well,  for  my 
part,  I  like  to  know  what  kind  of  soap  Maria 
Antoinette  used;  and  Louis  Quartoize's  shirt, 
and  Mrs.  Mashara's  basin  of  water,  are  more 
interesting  to  me  than  Marlborough's  and 
Conde's  battles.  I  am  by  no  means  a  great 
reader,  Miss  Percival,  but  these  details  make 
me  feel  that  the  illustrious  dead  were  flesh 
and    blood,  like  myself.      The  scandalous 
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chronicle  of  Fair  fiosamond  is  positively  the 
only  thing  I  remember  about  our  own  Henry, 
and " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  lord !"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Fisher,  who  had  been  watching  her 
opportunity  to  fasten  on  her  prey,  ^'  the  best 
authorities  are  agreed  in  desoiding  that  story 
to  be  apocryphal." 

^^  I  hate  all  authorities,  ma'am !"  growled 
Rawdon,  with  an  amusing  assumption  of  the 
savage  Johnsonian  manner.  '^  If  the  bones 
of  Henry  Plantagenet  were  to  rise  and  con- 
tradict me,  ma'am,  I  should  still  believe  what 
I  learnt  in  my  nursery." 

We  lefl  him  in  the  toils  of  the  Fisher,  and 
walked  on. 

**  Now-a-days,"  said  Rochford,  "  no  sooner 
is  a  great  man  dead — nay,  before  he  is  dead, 
sometimes — than  all  his  secret  weaknesses 
and  miseries  are  dragged  into  the  light. 
Nothing  b  held  sacred.  There  is  an  eminent 
composer  still  living,  whose  early  career  of 
vice  is  already  published  for  the  world's 
benefit  Suppose  a  memoir  of  Shakespeare 
(whose  life  we  know  less  of  than  almost  any 
other  great  poet,  except  Homer),  were  to 
torn  up,  and  that  we  found  the  man  fall  far 
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sbort  of  the  poet,  the  world  would  hail  it,  of 
courae,  aa  an  invaluable  literary  treasure,  but 
would  it  really  be  such  &  gain  ?  I  doubt  it. 
Byron's  private  life,  which  he  himself  osten- 
tatiously paraded  to  the  world,  made  men 
imagine,  for  a  time,  that  mental  power  and 
moral  depravity  were  almost  inseparable; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  for  years,  as 
Carlyle  says,  'some  transcript  of  Milton's 
Devil '  was  the  universal  beau  idial.  The 
fuhion  for  it  has  passed,  as  all  fashions  do ; 
but  we  still  occasionally  see  traces  of  such  an 
evil  influence"  (and  he  sjud  this,  I  thought, 
with  marked  emphasis),  "  for,  if  true  of  the 
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with  gems  of  ancient  art  around  me!  I 
have  the  bad  taste  only  to  care  for  the  old 
nurasters. 

"  You  will  find  one  or  two  good  things, 
though  they  are  by  modem  painters,  in 
there,  I  think,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  good* 
hmnouredly ;  and,  as  we  all  followed  him, 
"Here  is  a  Wilkie,"  he  continued,  "what 
do  you  say  to  that  P  And  here  is  a  Decamps 
that  has  been  very  much  admired ;  and  here 
t  Bennington  and  a  Constable,  side  by  side 
—the  two  English  artists  who  have  had 
loch  an  influence  over  the  modern  French 
school  Here  is  a  little  sketch  fix>m  "  Faust  '* 
bjr  Ary  Scheffer — what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  Ha  I  very  sweet,  indeed  1  chiaro  scuro 
perfect,''  said  the  swan,  doubling  up  her  fist 
before  her  eyes,  with  the  airs  of  connoisseur- 
ship.  "  Me  dear  Sir,  I  stand  corrected  be- 
fore this  great  work — as  foine  as  Raffaelle, 
'tis  indeed — ^truly  the  mellifluence  of  pictorial 
harmony  I" 

"And  what  is  this?"  said  Lady  Grey- 
brook,  who  had  followed  us,  and  was  stand- 
ing before  a  small  easel  with  its  back  to  me 
"Piretty  little  thing — ^very.  Whose  is  it, 
Mr.  Griffiths  ?" 
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"  Oh  I  that  is  bj  a  young  artist  in  great 
distress,  I  believe.  My  nephew  bought  it 
some  time  ago — wants  force,  but  there  is  a 
nice  feeling  for  colour  in  it,  isn't  there  ?" 

"  Chawming  !"  cried  Mrs.  Fisher,  who 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  found  a  taste  for 
modem  art ;  "  quite  chawming !  What's 
his  name  ? — in  distress,  did  ye  say  ?  Would 
give  lessons  cheap,  no  doubt.  Just  the  style 
I  should  like  me  daughters  to  paint  in." 

I  had  gone  round,  and  was  leaning  over 
the  mighty  sweep  of  the  lady's  shoulder. 
My  cheeks  were  very  red;  for  the  reader 
will  have  guessed  the  fact  that  I  recognised 
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and  ten  children,  so  I  conclude  the  poor 
fellow  would  be  glad  enough  to  give  les- 
sons.** 

The  eyes  never  released  their  hold  on  me. 
'^He  knows  the  truth,**  I  said  to  myself, 
^  and  is  wondering  whether  I  should  have 
moral  courage,  before  all  these  fine  people, 
to  confess  that  I  was  the  poor  artist.  There 
is  no  obligation,  certainly,  and  yet  I  should 
like  to  show  him  that  I  am  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  their  opinion." 

No  doubt  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bravado 
in  this,  for  the  company  had  most  of  them 
flocked  into  the  room,  and  it  required  some 
assurance  to  raise  one's  voice  at  all  in  such 
ao  assembly.  There  was  Captain  Borrage, 
that  burly  Life-Guardsman,  handling  his 
moustaches  with  a  supercilious  air  over  the 
back  of  the  easel ;  two  or  three  tittering 
misses,  ready-armed  with  javelins ;  and  Ma- 
dame Galoflfska,  with  her  double-barrelled 
glass  levelled  full  at  me. 

**  I  am  the  best  able  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  this  picture,  Mr.  Griffiths,"  I 
said  at  last,  in  a  distinct  voice,  ^'  as  it  was 
painted  and  sold  by  me.     I  am  sorry  Mon- 
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* 

aieur  Ismael  thouglit  it  necoasary  to  tell 

stories  about  it.,  though  he  was  not  at  liberty 

to  mention  my  name." 

Lady  Greybro"''  f-'-ned  sharply  round, 
coloured,  and  se  iboul  to  speak,  but 

did  not.     There  awful  pause.    Most 

of  the  women  !ach  other  as  if  they 

thought  I  had  1.    To  commit,  and 

then  to  conft  n  outrage  on  their 

class  1  One  or  two  only,  looked  at  me  with 
well-bred  astonishment,  and  said  something 
about  its  being  wonderful  for  a  person  who 
was  not  an  artiste.  Hubert  Rochford's 
eyes  betrayed  no  surprise ;  but,  if  I  read 
their  expression  aright,  something  of  pleasure 
and  approval.  Our  courtly  host,  as  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  from  the  shock  caused 
by  my  announcement,  dehvered  himself  of  a 
neatly-turned  speech,  in  which  his  surprise 
was  conveyed  in  flattering  terms,  and  termi- 
nated with  this  flowery  figure : 

"It  requires  only  the  forcing-bed  of  ne- 
cessity to  bring  your  talent  to  full  fruit,  my 
dear  young  lady.  Brutal  as  it  may  seem, 
therefore,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  regret  the 
distressed  mother  and  ten  children." 

This  happy   turn  gave  the  company  an 
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oppartonity  of  laughing,  and  reUeved  the 
unoomfortable  silence.  Mrs.  Fisher,  indeed, 
turned  loundi  and  solemnly  assiured  me  she 
considered  it  '^  a  most  creditable  performance 
for  an  amateur;''  but  this  had  not  the  effect 
80  gloomy  a  compliment  might  have  been 
expected  to  produce,  for,  following  as  it  did 
her  late  extravagant  praise,  it  was  very 
menily  received  by  Lord  Rawdon  and  one 
or  two  others. 

^  Me  dear  Lord,"  she  hissed  into  his  ear 
—not  so  low  but  that  I  caught  every  word — 
"  Ongtre  nous,  it's  all  out  of  drawing. 
Look  at  the  Infant's  thumb  !  the  articula- 
tion  of  the  muscles  in  the  Virgin's  neck — all 
the  loins " 

^  Loins,  Mrs.  Fisher  P  It  is  fortunate 
there  is  no  American  here  ! " 

**  Loins  of  the  neck,  you  wicked  man. 
Ton  know,  unfortunately j  I  have  such  a 
critical  eye." 

"  Winkleman  was  a  joke  to  you,"  said  his 
Lordship.  I  am  afraid  he  intended  it  for 
a  pun. 

The  company  b^an  to  move  off  to  the 
breakfast-room. 

"  Young  woman,"  said  a  harsh  voice,  and 
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JpCady  Janet  Oglevie  held  out  her  band,  "  I 
respect  you.  You  do  right  in  tuming  God'a 
talent  to  account,  and  you  do  better  in  not 
being  ashamed  to  own  it." 

I  was  taken  so  completely  by  surprise 
that  I  had  not  a  word  to  say.  She  con- 
tinued: 

"Most  lasses  would  have  shrunk  from 
telling  the  truth.  They  all  looked  queerly 
■  at  you,  didn't  they?  Vain,  empty-headed 
things  I — you're  worth  them  all  put  together. 
What  brings  you  here?  What  have  you 
got  to  do  with  any  one  of  them  ?  Bad  com- 
pan^UMvy  bad  company  for  a  young  thing 
like  you.     The  Miss  C^levie   Fishers ! — 
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that  aooompanied  these  questions  and  re- 
marks. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Lady  Janet. 
My  name  is  PercivaL  I  have  no  relations 
here ;  but  you  know  my  aunt,  Lady  Dacre,  I 
think?" 

"Very  little — good  woman,  I  believe — 
bad  a  fool  of  a  husband,  whom  she  managed 
cj^itally.  Wlere  is  she  ?  Why  don't  she 
keep  you  out  of  all  this  mud,  eh  ?" 

"  She  is  in  Italy.  I  am  just  come  out,  and 
my  mother  being  an  invalid,  her  friend,  Lady 

Gieybrook,  is  kind  enough " 

"Friend!  friend! — "  she  muttered.  "Better 
a  millstone  were  hanged  about  your  neck, 
diild.  Percival — daughter  of  Colonel  Per- 
dval's  ? — ^hem !  thought  so."  Then,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  "  I  shall  call  on  your 
mother  to-morrow." 

She  took  my  arm,  and  led  me  into  the 
breakfast-room,  where  most  of  the  guests 
were  already  seated  at  a  table  artistically 
laid  out  with  fruit  and  flowers  in  gold  vessels 
of  all  forms  and  sizes;  rare  jars  of  Venice 
glass,  containing  Eastern  preserves,  and 
figures  of  old  Dresden,  laden  with  baskets  of 
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bort-bans.  The  adiniration  of  all  this,  i 
the  expectation  of  a  good  breakfast,  had  put 
every  one  into  good  humour,  and  tlicy  were 
laugliing  very  hea""'  vben  we  appeared; 
but   Lady  Janet  mt  a  stop  to  that; 

a  blight  immediai  I  upon  tlie  conversa- 

tion at  our  end  table,  which  visibly 

drooped  and  di  iu  fragments.     I  sat 

betvveen  her  anu  ife-GftMSsmfto,  who 

confined  his  attentioiii,  to  a  udy  upon  the 
other  sido  of  liini— Misri  ^Vrigfft,  -a^  I  after- 
wards learnt — nor  addressed  a  word  to  me, 
beyond  mere  bread-and-salt  civilities.  As 
Lady  Janet  did  not  open  her  lips  either,  I 
should  have  had  a  ineal  of  Trappist  character, 
but  for  the  amusement  I  found  in  watching 
my  opposite  neiglibours.  Madame  Galoffska 
had  managed  tliat  Lord  Rnwdon  should  sit 
next  her.  She  was  employing  all  the  artil- 
lery of  her  charms,  by  turns  languid,  infan- 
tine, impassioned.  But  on  the  other  side  of 
the  noble  lord,  Mrs.  Fisher,  l)y  a  dexterous 
manceuvre,  had  planted  herself,  and  showed 
no  di-«position  to  abandon  the  field  to  the 
Russian.  She  opened  the  attack  with  vigour, 
and  the  struggle  between  these  ladies  lasted 
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neariy  an  hour,  until  her  antagonist  made  a 
bold  stroke,  and  carried  the  day  by  a  c(yup 
denuUn. 

"  Milord,"  putting  back  her  long  curls  and 
half-closing  her  eyes,  ^^  Je  me  sens  d6fail<« 
linte— c-c-c-conduisez-moi,  je  vous  en  prie, 

au  8-8-S ^" 

^^  Au  sacrifice  ?"  suggested  Rawdon. 

^Aa  salon,  milord." 

What  could  he  do  but  offer  his  arm? 
When  we  entered  the  drawing-room  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after^  Madame  Galoffska  was 
it  the  piano,  and  Rawdon  leaning  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  at  her  side.  She  knew  that 
here  she  was  omnipotent ;  no  one  with  a  soul 
for  music  could  resist  the  charm  of  her  play- 
ing, and  once  upon  her  throne,  she  feared  no 
livaL  Als  she  very  seldom  played,  the  world 
treated  the  performance  with  a  respect 
seldom  paid  to  pianoforte  playing.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  when  she  was  at  the  in- 
strument. No!  Mistress  Fisher,  even  you 
Host  be  silent  awhile,  or  you  will  be  hissed 
down. 

The  syren  made  a  feint  of  rising,  but  being 
duly  entreated,   began   rubbing  her  lai^e 
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white  hands,  while  we  gathered  round  her 
in  a  circle.  Then  her  eyes  wandered  vaguely 
over  the  group,  as  if  seeking  inspiration — 
wrapt  in  a  vision  of  far-off  things — until  they 
lighted  on  me  with  an  expression  that  made 
me  shiver.  Eawdon  had  given  me  his  chair, 
but  still  leant  on  the  back  of  it. 

"  Don't  look  at  her  face,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  and  you'U  fancy  it  ia  an  angel 
playing." 

When  she  bent  her  eyes,  and  their  cold 
expression  was  veiled,  I  thoi^t  he  was 
wrong.  The  marble-cut  face,  with  lips 
slightly  parted,  was  almost  divine,  presiding 
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piece  of  German  mysticism.  We  had  out- 
lived  antiquated  forms — these  were  the  days 
for  8traight-to-the-heartedness — for  throwing 
vide  all  that  was  false — for  the  worship  of 
the  true  and  the  earnest. 

"Enfin,**  she  added,  "cette  musique-lk 
M-remplit  un  b-b-b " 

"Btl?— B6te?— Bain  chaud?"  inquired 
Rawdon. 

^Un  besoin  m^taphysique  de  Ytme,  mi- 
lord." 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same 
style,  which  the  company  understanding  but 
imperfectly,  and  finding  rather  dull,  her 
ttdience  gradually  oozed  away.  Mrs.  Fisher 
was  one  of  the  first  to  rise. 

"  Had  Praxiteles  been  a  pianist,"  said  she, 
"he  would  have  played  like  that,  at  once 
lefoined  and  chaste  I'*  and  having  done  what 
this  virtuous  woman  considered  to  be  her 
duty,  she  "  took  the  stage,"  as  actors  say, 
tnd  swept  to  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
with  an  air  that  said  plainly,  "  Come,  we 
have  had  enough  of  that  to  last  some 
time." 

Only  three  or   four  remained  near  the 
piano.     ^^  Did  any  one  sing  ?"  it  was  asked. 
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Ifow,  I  am — foi^ately  or  un&rttmately,  aa 
it  may  happeor^-gifted  with  nnoemmonly 
■sharp  ears.  The  ^ader  haa  already  had 
evidence  of  this,  and  I  warn  him  that  he 
wUl  constantly  find  me  overheaiiog  what 
wa>  never  intended  for  me. 

"  Ask  her — I  dare  say  she  does,"  I  heard 
a  young  lady  whisper  to  Captain  Borrage. 
"  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  she  haa  aung  at 
one  of  those  cafH  in  the  Champ  Elys^es — ■ 
dScolletee,  you  know,  in  pink,  on  a  stage — -I 
shouldn't  be  surprised.  It  woi^d  be  quite 
in  character  with  so  independent  a  young 
lady.  Don't  you  see  her,  screamii^  '  Robert, 
toi  Quc  i'aJDie'  to  an  enrnptured  audience 
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you  we  the  word,  I  think — (Wright  grew 
scarlet),  do  you  know  if  the  story  is  true 
that  is  told  all  over  rkrk  of  an  English  girl 
going  to  the  bal  masqu^  the  other  night, 
with  her  mamma,  and  making  an  appoint- 
ment with  her  own  papa  in  the  foyer  f 
They  even  say  she  kept  it,  and  enjoyed  the 
old  gentleman's  consternation  when  she 
polled  off  her  mask.  We  want  to  find  out 
who  it  was,  and  you,  as  a  great  authority  in 
these  matters,  perhaps  can  tell  us." 

No  one  who  watched  the  lady's  face  could 
donbt  to  whom  the  story  referred. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  she  said,  with  a 
^astly  smile,  "  for  supposing  that  I  know 
iH  the  scandal  of  Paris." 

"  Scandal !  Heaven  forbid !  It  is  purely 
u  a  matter  of  fact,  an  historical  anecdote 
characteristic  of  the  times  we  live  in." 

"  Ton  my  soul,  you're  too  bad,  Rawdon," 
lared  up  the  Guardsman.  "  I  believe  you 
invent  these  stories,  and  pretend  you've 
heard  them — I  really  do."  And  thus  the 
sword  went  on,  slashing  impotently  at  the 
0(MX)net,  while  I  walked  to  a  distant  win- 
dow, out  of  reach  of  the  disputants.  Roch- 
Ibrd  came  up  soon  after,  but  no  allusion  was 
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made  on  either  side  to  that  first  meetiDg  of 
ours,  and  we  fell  into  a  desultory  conversa- 
tion,  of  which  I  only  remember  part. 

"  You  seem  surrounded  in  this  house  by 
everything  that  makes  life  pleasant.  I  can't 
fancy  a  more  charming  home." 

"  Do  'you  think  so  ?  I  wouldn't  live  in 
Paris  for  all  the  world.  I  come  here  gene- 
rally every  winter,  for  a  month  or  two,  to 
see  my  uncle,  but  I  hate  Paris." 

"  It  is  hardly  civil,  do  you  know,  to  say 
that,  as  I  live  here.  It  is  plain  you  have  not 
been  brought  up  in  Paris,  at  all  events.  I 
am  obliged  to  live  here,  and,  fortunately,  am 
contented." 
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li&  you  are  talking  of,  yet.  My  zecollection 
of  England  is  of  a  foggy-looking  house  in 
Pall-mall,  with  spikes  all  round  it,  where  my 
grandfather  lived,  and  where  I  was  once 
staying,  as  a  child.  The  sun  never  shone 
k  I  used  to  stand  upon  a  chair,  and  look 
oyer  the  wire  blinds  and  through  the  very 
dirty  windows  of  the  dining-room.  That  is 
all  I  know  of  England.  Do  you  wonder  at 
m7  preferring  bright  and  sunny  Paris? 
Then,  as  to  the  people,  you  will  be  shocked, 
Mr.  Rochford,  but  the  manners  of  my  coun- 
trymen and  women  seem  to  me  very  bad; 
often,  instead  of  courtesy  and  kindness, 
OTogance,    impertinence,     flippancy.      For 

instance but  do  you  agree  with  me?  or 

are  you  disposed  to  defend  even  your  coon- 
try's  maimers,  like  a  true  patriot  ?" 

**  Certainly  I  am,"  said  he,  smiling.  "  You 
are  describing  the  manners  of  a  particular 
set — the  fast  and  fashionable.  Nothing  so 
well-bred  as  an  English  lady — nothing  so 
ill-bred  as  a  fashionable  English  woman. 
Tou  must  not  confound  the  two.  Tour  ex- 
perience, I  fear " 

But  Lady  Greybrook  here  announced  that 
it  was  time  to  go.     She  had  a  dinner  en- 
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gagemeat,  and  must  take  eome  "  repose"  be* 
forehand.  I  was  astonished,  for  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  her  otherwise  than  rest- 
less and  excited,  even 
now  know  that  cert 
different  things  in 
"  repose,"  in  her  lady 


<rf  roses,  and  a  bath 
Cologne. 


(d.  However,  I 
inns  mean  very 
It  mouths,  aad 
:ase,  meant  milk 
idine  and  cau  do 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 

This  is  not  a  fashionable  novel.  I  have 
given  the  reader  one  or  two  specimens  of  the 
society  into  which  I  was  now  introduced, 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  detailing  for  him 
aD  the  balls  and  parties  to  which  I  went 
nightly.  An  extract  or  two  from  my  jour- 
nal, linked  together  by  a  few  words,  will  tell 
the  8tory  of  weeks. 

Lady  Janet  did  not  call  on  my  mother  the 
foUowing  day,  having  been  taken  ill  the 
same  night,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  and  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  a  fortnight.  She  was 
80  exceedingly  unattractive  to  me  that  I 
cannot  say  I  had  any  poignant  regret  at  not 
seeing  her  again,  only,  perhaps,  a  curiosity 
to  know  why  she  should  have  felt  sufficient 
interest  in  a  stranger  to  write  that  mysterious 
litde  note,  and  offer  me  her  friendship.     In 
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tlie  whirl  of  dissipation  into  which  Twaa  now 
plunged  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  old  lady, 
whai  one  day,  on  my  return  from  driving 
with  Lady  I   found   from  my 

mother  that  t  had  called.    Tlic 

vidt,  appare  en  of  no  very  plea- 

sant nature  )m  the  state  of  my 

mother's  n  rening,  and  her  re- 

peatedly asst:  tTne  people  couldn't 

put  themselves  into  other  people's  position, 
and  that  it  was  all  very  fine  talking,  but 
how  was  it  to  be  helped?  with  other  re- 
marks of  a  similarly  tangible  nature.  Poor 
dear  mother  !  I  guessed  at  once  what  had 
been  the  subject  of  Lady  Jauet's  conversa- 
tion, aod  almost  resented  the  interference. 
For  I  enjoyed  myself  exceedingly  well  in 
the  life  I  led,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  I  felt  an  increasing  interest  in  two 
persons  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
stantly meeting. 

Lord  Rawdon  had  established  himself  as 
a  constant,  almost  daily,  visitor  at  our  house. 
My  father  did  not  encourage  his  intimacy  as 
much  as  I  expected,  considering  his  position 
and  reputed  fortune,  but  my  mother  declared 
he  was  charming.    Let  others  call  him  what 
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they  pleased — ^bearish,  bitterly  sarcastic,  mad 
— for  her  lie  was  only  wise  and  witty — ^to 
her  he  was  always  courteous  and  kind.  And 
what  woman  could  withstand  this  ?  A  man 
has  but  to  make  himself  disagreeable  to  the 
many  to  be  doubly  appreciated  by  the  few 
to  whom  he  is  civil.  And  how  amusing  we 
find  satire  when  the  satirist  makes  us  dis- 
tinctly feel  that  under  no  circumstances  can 
his  fangs  be  sharpened  upon  ourselves  I 
Lord  Rawdon,  whose  manner  towards  me 
had  undergone  a  gradual  change  since  our 
first  acquaintance,  was  very  different  in  our 
house  to  the  man  he  showed  himself  for  the 
world.  He  was  often,  sarcastic;  but  there 
were  moments  when  one  caught  a  glimpse 
into  some  unexpected  abyss  of  tenderness 
that  took  one  by  surprise.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  when  alluding  to  his  own 
mother  once ;  and  I  could  not  help  fancying 
that  some  indefinable  association  with  her  was 
the  cause  of  his  tender  deference  to  my  mo- 
ther. Silent  he  was,  too,  and  gloomy  at 
times;  but  it  was  when  touching  on  serious 
subjects  that  the  strange  wildness  of  his 
manner  startled  me  into  the  belief  that  there 
really  was  a  touch  of  insanity  about  him. 
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It  wafl  as  if  in  that  one  chamber  of  the  bnis 
all  was  darkness  and  chaos. 

If  I  ever  asked  myself  what  my  feeling 
towards  him    was,    ''  t   have    found  it 

diflBcult  to*  answer  as   less   any   one 

sentiment  than  a  o  of  many  anoma- 

lous ones.     He  inti  me.    That  very 

unexpectedness  and  ity  of  reconciling 

the  various  sides  of  aracter  that  were 

constantly  turning  up,  stimulated  curiosity, 
and  had  for  rae  a  considerable  charm.  My 
vanity  was  pleased  that  he  should  prefer  my 
society  to  that  of  the  many  handsome  and 
clever  women  who  smiled  on  him.  I  did 
not  believe  such  a  blasS  man  of  the  world 
could  fall  in  love  (as  I  understood  the 
term);  but  I  enjoyed  tlie  influence  which  I 
began  to  see  I  had  over  him.  It  was  like 
mounting  a  wild  horse,  which  is  only  trac- 
table under  the  light  hand  of  a  woman;  an 
exciting  amusement  enough.  And  yet  it 
miglit  be  dangerous,  too,  for  his  was  a  pas- 
sionate nature,  difficult,  jicrhaps,  to  rein  in, 
after  a  certain  time.  I  pitied  liim  sincerely, 
for  I  felt  sure  tiiat  he  had  never  been  a 
happy  man;  but  I  liad  no  respect  for  him, 
since  it  was  plain  he  had  none  for  himself 
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Hubert  Bochford  I  saw  less  o^  though  he 
asked  permission  to  call  on  my  mother,  and 
oune.     She  did  not  much  fancy  him.    Too 
solemn  and  priggish  for  a  young  man — ^no 
donbt  he  would  make  a  very  good  clergy- 
man— for  her  part,  she  liked  something  a 
little  more  lively.    But  I  never  could  look 
on  him  in  the  light  of  a  common  acquaint- 
ance.    The    pecuhar    circumstances  imder 
which  we  first  met  must  always  have  pre- 
Tented  that,  had  I  not  instinctively  felt  tha* 
he  took  a  deeper  interest  in  me  than  word 
or  look   ever  told;    for  the  expression   of 
those  eyes  was  more  keen   and   searching 
than  tender,  and  his  language  was  always 
singularly  guarded — ^nay,  even  cold,  at  timet. 
It  almost  invariably  happened  that  he 
£>and  Lord  Bawdon  with  us  when  he  called, 
and  even  my  mother,  who  was  not  sharp- 
^hted,  remarked  that  a  cloud  passed  over 
Ids  fSsKre  when  such  was  the  case.     In  truth, 
it  was  plain  how  antagonistic  these  two  men 
were  in  all  their  habits  of  thought  and  con- 
duct   If  Lord  Rawdon's   was    the  more 
aggieoive,  Sochford's  was  not  a  less  deep- 
rooted  aversion.     The  former  was  always 
peculiarly  disagreeable  and  sarcastic  when 
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Kochford  was  present;  while  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  made  as  though  he 
heard  him  not,  and  when  absent,  avoided, 
■with  obvious  purpo""  ""  mention  of  Lord 
Eawdon.     The   or'  these   gentlemen 

■were  not  the  same.  i  they  came  dan- 

gerously near  each  I  was  constantly 

thinking  of  the  di  result  should  two 

planets,  by  some  Cc  derangement  fall 

foul  of  one  another ! 

The  following  extract  from  my  journal  is 
dated  about  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Griffiths' 
deJeAner  : 

Poor  old  Lateward  is  laid  up  with  a  cold 
— not  seen  her  for  two  or  three  days—  the 
schoolroom  seems  quite  lost  without  her. 
Lady  Greybrook  having  very  goodnaturodly 
given  me  an  order  for  Marie  Duraont,  who 
was  out  of  employment  when  Miss  Lateward 
called  on  her  last  week,  I  determined  to 
take  Betsy  with  me,  and  carry  the  order 
myself,  as  it  may  be  some  days  before  L.  is 
able  to  go  out,  and  poor  Marie  might  be 
starving  in  the  mean  time.  I  was  properly 
punished  for  my  disobedience  of  orders  by 
meeting  there  the  very  person  of  all  others 
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I  would  most  have  avoided — ^Mr.  Rocliford  I 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  on  his  return  to 
Paris  this  year  he  would  probably  call  and 
inqmre  after  the  poor  sempstress,  whom  he 
was  so  kind  to  last  winter;  which  it  seems 
ke  did  some  days  ago,  and  procured  her 
work  at  once.    He  was  anything  but  agree- 
ably surprised  at  seeing  me,   I  think ;    as 
little  so   as  I  was   at  meeting  him.     But 
Marie  was  enchanted,  and  the  child  ran  up 
aad  held  his  rosy  cheek  to  my  face.     Roch- 
ford  moved  away  to  the  window  while  I 
e3q)lained    to   Marie  what  the   work   was 
I  had  brought  for  her.     I  would  not   sit 
down.     I  felt  anxious  to  be  gone  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  was  not  quite  comfortable,  to 
say  the  truth,  with  that   stem   and  silent 
man  there  all  the  time. 

"Good-by!  I  mustn't  stay.  How  the 
child  is  grown,  Marie  I  Almost  big  enough 
to  go  to  school,  isnit  he?" 

"Yes,  mademoiselle;  and,  next  summer, 
this  good  gentleman  has  generously  pro- 
mised  " 

Bochford  turned  impatiently  round. 
^Mademoiselle  did  not  come  here  to  listen 
to  all  that,  Marie."     Then,  as  I  prepared  to 
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leave  the  room,  he  »dded,  ia  English, 
"  Miss  Percival,  if  you  are  going,  allow  me 
t&  conduct  yoa  down  stairs.  They  are  dark 
and  dippery.  Have  you  been  here  be- 
fore?" 

"  Onfy  once." 

"Tou  met  her,  I  thinks  acadcutally,  a 
year  ago  ?" 

"I  did;  and  was  the  indirect  means  of 
saving  hex  from  starvation — through  you." 

"  Do  your  friwids  approve  (rf  your  visiting 
her?" 

"No  one  knows  of  my  coming  to-day. 
Why  do  you  ask  ?    Is  there  any  crime  in 
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I  bowed  and  left  him.  I  would  not  shake 
bands,  for  I  was  indignant  with  what  I 
thoQ^t  at  the  moment  was  his  impertinent 
interference ;  and  yet  I  rather  like  him  for 
it)  too^  now  I  come  to  be  cool  over  it.  He 
is  very  imlike  all  the  other  men  I  meet; 
ootibily  I  always  feel  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidaice  that  he  is  in  earnest,  that  he  does 
not  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking,  but  that 
what  he  says  he  really  means.  He  makes 
no  fine  speeches — there  is  none  of  the  silent 
and  subtle  flattery  of  a  certain  person  in  his 
mtercourse  with  me.  He  is  stern  and  un- 
compromising. I  know  he  does  not  approve 
of  me  very  often,  and  I  enjoy  defending  the 
society  and  life  here  against  his  severe  stric- 
tures. I  even  pretend  to  like  it  all  much 
better  than  I  really  do,  for  I  would  not  have 
bim  suppose 

Interrupted  by  a  long  visit  from  that  tire- 
some old  Marquis.  My  mother  sent  for  me, 
so  I  was  obliged  to  go  ;  otherwise  I  always 
avoid  him  when  I  can.  His  conversation  is 
pofectly  insupportable  to  me,  and  I  was  so 
glad  when  Charles  Murray  came  in  and 
made  a  diversion  in  my  favour.  The  latter 
often  drops  in  now  of  an  evening  for  an 
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hour,  thougli  I  do  not  see  much  of  him,  as  I 
am  generally  dressing  to  go  out;  but  Bose 
playa  to  him  on  the  piano,  and  he  is  easily 
amused.    A  good-natured  fellow. 

(Two  days  afterwards  is  the  following 
entry:) 

Last  evening  we  had  a  small  dinner  at 
Lady  Greybrook's.  Mr.  Rochford  sat  next 
to  me.     I  said  to  him : 

"  How  is  it  that  you  think  so  much  about 
the  conventions  of  society,  you  who  talk  of 
the  purposeless  existence  of  the  fashionable 
world,  &c.  ?" 

"  I  think  the  world's  opinion,  as  regards 
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see  that  a  virtue  proper  for  one,  is  not,  of 
necessity,  proper  for  dl." 

"As,  for  instance,  visiting  the  poor  is  not 
a  proper  virtue  for  a  town  young  lady, 
though  proper  enough  for  a  country  young 
lady,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and  a  pair  of 
pattens  ?  Oh,  nonsense,  Mr.  Rochford !  it  is 
all  a  matter  of  conventionality." 

"I  should  rather  say  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment." 

"Is  not  conscience  judgment?  If  one 
feels  sure  that  what  one  does  is  right,  what 
does  it  signify  what  all  the  world  says  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  that  it  signifies, 
sometimes,  a  great  deal — but  this  leads  to  a 
whole  set  of  questions  rather  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss with  you.     The  Roman  doctrine  of  ex- 
pediency is  so  far  wise,  inasmuch  as  it  ad- 
mits of  the  judgment's  being  exercised  in 
matters  of  principle.     You  look  surprised. 
h  is  not  true,  as  you  said  just  now,  that 
there   is   only   one   right   and   one  wrong. 
There  are  often  conflicting  duties.     What 
jour  judgment  then  points  to  as  the  most 
expedient  thing  becomes  the  rightest." 
"  And  what  if  it  be  opposed  to  the  opinion 
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of  those  ^v'liom  you  ought  to  respect  and 
obey?" 

"If  it  BE  a  matter  of  judgment — ^not  im- 
prise — act  on  it." 

"And  I    act  e  on    impulse,   I'm 

^raid." 

*'  Your  inapulsi  si  sure,  are  always 

good  and  womaj  Bochlbrd,  with  un- 

usual warmth ;  *'  D  not  tmst  tbem  too 

fer,  or  let  tliom  curry  you  away.  Lifu  is  not 
the  easy  thing — the  long  summer's  day — soiiiu 
people  try  and  make  tiiemselves  beheve.  1 
speak  to  you,  Miss  Percival,  as  young  men 
do  not  generally  spenk ;  but  1  have  been 
pecuUarly  brought  up — taugiit  to  have  a 
stern  reprobation  for  tilings  I  Jiere  see  smiled 
over.  1  cannot  sliape  my  sjieech  and  man- 
ners to  suit  this  society,  and  I  cannot  talk 
foolish  nonsense  to  you.  I  feel  you  are 
worth  soiiietiiing  betti.'r  than  that.  Surely, 
this  life  yuu  are  leading,  tlie  people  with 
whom  you  are  tiirown,  arc  not  congenial  to 
you?" 

"  Very  often  not.  But  as  yiiakspeare 
says,  '  What  is  without  a  remedy  should  be 
without  regard,'     The  position  is  not  of  my 
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own  seeking.     I  only  make  the  best  of  what 
I  can't  help." 

"  There  are  positions  so  serious,  so  disas- 
trous in  their  results  on  our  whole  after- 
life, that  anj^hing  is  better  than  submitting 
to  them." 

"It  is  easy  to  say  that,  Mr.  Rochford,"  I 
wphed,  somewhat  bitterly.  "You  do  not 
know  all  the  difficulties  of  opposition  in  such 
a  case.  Besides  which,  I  think  you  are  very 
prejudiced  against  Lady  Greybrook.  There 
ire  things  I  don't  approve  of  in  her,  and 
particularly  in  the  people  who  surround  her, 
but  she  is  very  good-natured — even  kind  and 
^geueious  to  those  who  are  in  distress." 

"  Tanto  buono  che  non  val  niente,"  mut- 
tered Rochford,  with  a  sarcastic  expression, 
very  foreign  to  his  face,  as  we  rose  from 
table.  "  It  18  an  old  Italian  proverb,  full  of 
meaning." 

"  Why  do  you  come  here,  Mr.  Rochford, 
if  it  is  only  to  find  fault  with  everybody  and 
everything  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment ;  then  re- 
phed,  carelessly, 
"  I  come  to  study  character." 
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"  And,  apparently,  what  you  find  is  not 
to  your  liking." 

The  old  Marquis  came  up  just  then,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  all  conversation,  of 
course.  A.  sense  of  sleep  always  steals  over 
me  when  he  approaches.  I  feel,  "  If  I  were 
as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  bestow  it  all  upon  liim ;"  and  the  worst  of 
it  is,  Lady  Greybrook  persists  m  telling  me 
I  ought  to  consider  myself  particularly  ho- 
noured, and  that  it  is  evident  the  old  gentle- 
man 18  ^m.  I  hope  she  does  not  talk  to  any 
one  else  in  this  sort  of  way ;  but  I  observed 
Madame  Galoffska  last  night  directing  Lord 
Kawdon's  attention  to  where  the  Marquis  sat 
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room ;  and  I  also  heard  the  rejoinder,  ac- 
companied by  the  most  malignant  glance,  as 
she  tossed  the  book  aside  : 

"  Ah  !  9a — elle  dessine  bien  ?  Je  lui  ferai 
faire  le  portrait  de  m-m-mon  chien !" 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  nearly  every 
one  was  gone  (there  was  a  small  evening 
party),  I  saw  Mr.  Rochford  sit  down  with 
niy  sketches,  and  begin  looking  over  them 
«lone.  There  was  one  of  a  window  in  the 
Hotel  Cluny,  which  he  examined  for  some 
time;  at  last,  I  walked  up  to  the  table  and 
said, 

"What  attraction  is  there  in  that  sketch, 
Mr.  Rochford  ?  You  have  been  looking  at 
it  for  five  minutes,  and  it  is  very  ill  done." 

"  It  might  be  better,"  he  answered,  quietly. 
"It  is  not,  architecturally,  very  correct;  but 
yet  correct  enough  for  my  purpose.  Do  you 
know  if  there  is  any  print  of  this  ?" 

"I  dare  say  there  is;  but  what  is  your 
purpose?" 

"I  am  building  a  school-house  at  home, 
and  want  a  window  of  this  sort.  I  was 
struck  with  this  one  the  other  day  when  I 
was  at  the  Hotel  Cluny ;  but,  unfortunatelyi 
I  am  no  draughtsman.     I  can  be  critical,  you 
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see,  like  Mrs.  Oglevie  Fiaher,  but  I  can  do 
DOtbing  myself." 

"I  will  copy  the  sketch  for  you,  if  you 
like  it." 

(A  fortnight  later,  the  following  entiy:) 

My  father  came  into  my  room,  most  un- 
expectedly, this  morning. 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you,  Rita,  about 
that  fellow  Rawdon.  It  is  perfectly  absurd 
his  coming  here  in  the  way  he  does,  and  you 
encourage  him.  Every  one  knows  that  he 
means  nothing — he  is  not  a  marrying  man ; 
and  if  he  was,  I  am  told  he  is  so  deucedly  in 
debt,  that " 

"  Make  your  mind  perfectly  easy,  father. 
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tolerable  rent-roll,  and  Lady  Greybrook  says 
she  encourages  him,  as  2^  pis^aller'^ 

"Perhaps  you. would  wish  me  to  ask 
him?'' 

"  I  am  not  certain  I  shan't  do  so  myself. 
He  is  certainly  behaving  very  badly,  if  he 
doesn't  intend  to  propose." 

"You  are  not  in  earnest,  father.  You 
oonld  not  think  seriously  of  doing  such  a 
tiling.  I  should  never  be  able  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Rochford  again.  His  conduct  towards 
me  has  always  been  studiously  guarded." 
"  Has  he  never  said  anjrthing  that  would 

lead  you  to  suppose *' 

"  Never  1  He  has  never  said  anything 
that  a  true  and  honourable  Englishman 
might  not  say  to  any  girl  in  whom  he  felt 

some  interest,  without  meaning " 

"  Sentimental  stuff !"  said  my  father,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel.  "  This  comes  from  Lady 
Dacre,  I  suppose,  this  sort  of  twaddle  about 
*  true  and  honourable  Englishmen.'  I  know 
the  style  of  thing." 
"  So  does  she,"  I  answered,  quietly  enough. 
"  Very  well,"  said  he,  getting  very  red. 
"You  understand,  honourable  or  not,  the 
first  eligible  offer  you  have,  by  G — d,  you 
shall  accept  it  1" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

In  spite  of  my  defence  of  Lady  Greybrook, 
as  recorded  ia  the  last  chapter,  I  am  afraid 
I  must  confess  that  she  did  not  improve  on 
increasing  intimacy.  Little  by  little  I  began 
to  see  that  all  the  brilliancy  was  false  lacquer 
— the  good-nature  flavoured  by  a  far-sighted 
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.    way.   Her  craving  for  excitement  was  a 
perfect     malady ;    I    often     thought    she 
dreaded  to  be  left  alone — that  the  secret 
moDitor  whose  voice  is  heard  in  the  still- 
night  season,  made  himself  heard  even  to 
her  sometimes,  poor,  restless,  uneasy  woman ! 
Whatever  she  once  had  been,  this  the  world 
had  now  left  her.     During  all  the  hours  I 
sat  beside  her  in  that  green  chariot,  day  after 
day,  and  night  after  night,  we  never  got 
nearer  to  each  other.     But  I  had  the  advan- 
tage—if advantage  it  was — of  knowing  gra- 
dnaUy  every  corner  of  her  character;  for, 
indeed,  the  veil  was   transparent  enough; 
while  '*  she  never  could  make  me  out — such 
an  odd  compound"  (as  I  heard  her  once  say) 
"of  effrontery  and  shyness,  cleverness  and 
stupidity,  vanity  and  want  of  common  wo- 
manly coquetry,  as  that  girl  is,  I  never  met." 
The  Marquis  d'Ofort  now  constantly  dined 
at  Lady  Greybrook's,  and  I  was  lost  in 
astonishment  at  her  capacity  for  making  her- 
self agreeable  to  that  old  bore,  until  I  ob- 
served the  dexterity  with  which  she  always 
managed  to  collect  a  small  auditory  of  men 
round  her,  before  she  began  to  be  brilliant, 
ostensibly  for  the  Marquis's  sole  edification. 
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Truth  compels  me  to  add,  tliat  sometimes, 
when  the  spirits  of  theae  little  coteries  ran 
aiwaj  witli  them,  the  boimds  of  decorum 
were  not  very  ligidly  regarded  in  their 
speech,  and  the  mirth  of  the  old  marquis  on 
these  occasions  always  ro  «  exceedingly.  A 
number  of  equivocal  iok(  5  and  mots  a  double 
entente  used  to  pasi  ween  her  ladyship 
and  Bome  of  the  Frenchmen  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  coming  often  to  her  house,  the 
point  of  which  I  sometimes  did  not,  and  al- 
ways appeared  not,  to  understand  the  least 
in  the  world. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  aunt  about 
this  time — the  last  one,  alas !  that  I  was  ever 
to  receive  from  her — which  opened  my  eyes 
still  more  to  the  nature  of  Lady  Greybrook's 
character.  She  wrote  to  my  motlier,  and 
also,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  to  my  father, 
imploring  them  not  to  allow  me  to  be  the 
constant  companion  of  a  person  whose  repu- 
tation was  so  entirely  ruined.  She  offered 
to  fake  the  care  and  responsibility  of  me  ou 
her  return  to  England,  though  she  strongly 
die>ap]n-oved  of  such  a  separation  from  home 
ties.  Any  tiling,  however,  she  said,  was 
better  tlian  my  being  sacrificed  in  this  cruel 
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Tray.  To  me  she  pointed  o^it  some  of  the 
dangers  of  my  position,  and  entreated  me  not 
to  be  canned  away  by  the  fascinations  of  the 
life  I  was  leading.  Of  Lady  Greybrook  she 
spoke  pityingly,  but  with  uncompromising 
truth.  She  besought  me,  by  the  love  I  bore 
ha,  to  see  as  little  of  that  lady  as  possible ; 
to  reast  her  infiueice  in  every  possible  way, 
and,  above  all,  as  regarded  any  marriage  in 
which  my  heart  was  not  concerned. 

It  was  a  curious  confirmation  of  my  aunt's 
for-seeing  wisdom,  when,  as  we  drove  along 
to  a  ball  that  same  evening,  Lady  Greybrook 
urged  on  me  more  vehemently  than  ever 
the  expediency  of  encouraging  the  Marquis 
d'Ofort's  suit. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear ;  though  he  is  dull, 
you  may  depend  on  it  a  man  of  that  sort 
makes  the  best  husband.  My  experience 
has  taught  me  so."  (A  sigh.)  "Clever  men 
are  only  fit  to  marry  fools.  They've  no  idea 
of  giving  us  the  rein.  Now,  the  woman 
D'Ofort  marries  will  make  him  do  just  what 
she  likes — ^particularly  if  she  is  young.  Tou 
had  much  better  try  and  think  of  him,  in- 
stead of  that  sad,  wild  fellow,  Rawdon.  He 
will  only  get  you  talked  about.    Remember, 
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Zwash  my  hands  of  all  reeponeibility  as  re- 
gards him.  Besides,  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  the  state  of  your  father's  affairs,  and 
that  his  only  liope  is  in  our  making  a  bril- 
liant marriage  to  est  ite  him  from  his 
difficulties.  He  will  i  lediately  borrow  a 
thousand  or  two  firora  is  son-in-law;  and 
old  D'Ofort  fulfils  all  :  eqmsite  conditions 
for  that  post,  being  a  good-tempered  old 
goose,  with  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in 
France." 

I  was  silent,  feeling  less  disposed  than  ever 
to  discuss  these  matters  witli  my  companion, 
and  after  a  time  she  continued: 

"I  knew,  my  dear,  you  were  ill-o£f;  but 
I  had  no  idea,  until  tliat  little  discovery 
about  your  picture,  of  tlic  state  your  iiunilv 
aETairs  were  in.  Sliockingly  reduced,  in- 
deed, to  come  to  that .'  Fortunately,  you 
have  a  manner  that  carried  it  off — that  un- 
pleasant scene,  I  mean— and  GriffitJis,  and 
tliat  old  cat,  Lady  Janet,  and  otlier  peopio, 
chose  to  look  at  it  in  a  very  fine  liglit;  but. 
as  I  told  you  afterwards,  it  made  me  hor- 
ribly nervous,  and  I  slionkbvt  wieh  you  to 
repeat  the  little  eccontricily  while  you  arc 
going  out  with  me.    If  you  want  any  money, 
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you  know,  you  can  go  to  Eugenie,  my  maid, 
who  keeps  my  purse,  and  I  dare  say,  if  it  is 
not  a  large  sum,  she  will  give  it  you." 

I  thanked  Lady  Greybrook  for  her  kind 
ofier,  while  I  mentally  wondered  by  what 
process  her  feelings  of  delicacy  had  become 
sufficiently  blunted  to  make  it  in  such  terms. 

"  My  dear,  you  haven't  the  position  that 
is  required  to  do  those  things.  It  does  very 
well  in  a  certain  rank  of  life.  We  all  know 
that  Lady  Adelaide  Wilder  sold  oranges  in 
the  street  for  a  bet,  and  the  Duchesse  de 
Cazes  went  on  the  boards  of  the  Opera  in 
the  masquerade  scene  in  Gustavus ;  but 
that,  you  see,  is  quite  a  different  thing." 

"  Quite,"  I  repeated,  too  much  amused  to 
be  indignant. 

"For  people  whose  position  is  perfectly 
well  assured  in  society  can  do  anything — 
absolutely  anything — short  of  running  away 
from  their  husbands." 

"Do  you  know  I  am  afraid,  if  I  were 
married  to  the  Marquis  d'Ofort,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  I  should  do  ?" 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense  I  Well,  at  all 
events,  you  will  have  to  make  haste  and  do 
wmethingj  my  dear;  for,  between  you  and 

TOL.  L  s 
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me,  I  think  affairs  are  getting  desperate  witlL 
your  father.  He  has  been  borrowing  largely, 
I  hear,  from  lamael,  besides  other  eutangle- 
ments,  perhaps,  even  loorse ;  and  I  shall  be 
going  away  in  a  few  weeks  now,  for  the 
season  will  be  over, — so  you  have  really  no  ' 
time  to  lose." 

In  spite  of  all  the  sickening  apprehen- 
eiona  and  anxieties  that  crowded  on  me, 
I  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  her  lady- 
ship's breathless  injunctions  to  marry,  and 
general  view  of  that  institution  ;  but  wo 
drove  under  the  parte  cochkre  of  the  Em- 
bassy just  then,  and  all  further  conversation 
was  stopped. 

I  was  out  of  spirits.  The  ball  seemed  to 
mu  almost  as  dull  and  wearisome  as  that 
court -ball  in  the  days  of  my  childhood ;  and 
I  wondered  huw  people  could  ftnd  any 
amusement  in  such  a  crowd  and  heat,  for- 
getting how  extremely  well  I  had  amused 
myself  in  several  such  scenes,  I  sat  down, 
and  said  it  was  too  hot  to  dance.  !Xly 
thoughts  reverted  to  my  aunt's  letter,  and  I 
thought  if  she  could  but  see  me  now !  It 
was  an  unexpected  pleasure  when  Mr.  Roch- 
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fold  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  me.  He 
seldom  went  to  these  large  entertainments ; 
Ikd  not  seen  him  for  two  days.  What 
brought  him  here  to-night  ? 

*  You  rarely  honom:  balls  with  your  com- 
pany, Mr.  Rochford.  I  wonder  a  philan- 
timyjHst  like  yourself  does  not  come  and  see 
peopk  enjoy  themselves.^ 

"When  people  really  enjoy  themselves, 
I  like  to  see  them,"  he  replied,  smiling; 
**bttt  in  ball-rooms  that  number  is  smaU. 
Look  round :  do  you  see  many  happy  faces  ? 
I  confess  I  can't.  Vanity — jealousy — the 
mania  for  '  getting  on,'— I  see  all  this,  and 
it  makes  me  rather  melancholy.  If  you  ask 
why  more  here  than  in  any  other  congr^a- 
tion  of  human  beings,  it  is  that  women's 
weaknesses  come  out  stronger  here  than 
•ijrwhere.  A  ball-room  belle  is  not  my 
ieathidial — her  head  completely  turned 
fcr  a  time,  until  she  is  deserted  for  some- 
thing new." 

**  Rather  rude,"  I  thought.  "  He  fancies 
I  come  imder  the  deserted  class,  because  I 
tm  not  dancing,  and  look  unhappy,  as  I 
feel,   indeed  I"     His   Serene  Highness  the 

s2 


Prince  of  Pultowa  approached  juat  then, 
brought  liis  heels  sharply  together  with  a 
click,  and  requested  the  honour,  &c. 

I  regretted  that  I  X)0  tired  to  dance. 

"I  have  a  note  tor  ni,  Miss  Percival," 
said  Roeliford,  drav  from  his  pocket  « 
little  three-cornered  I  ;t.  "  I  was  dining 
with  Lady  Janet  <  d  this  evening,  and 

as  I  knew  I  ehould  mi?et  you  here,  she 
begged  nic  to  give  you  this." 

"Oil!  Lady  Janet?  I  have  not  seen  lior 
since  that  inoniing  she  made  my  acquaint- 
ance at  Mr.  Griffiths's.  She  called  on  my 
mother  a  short  time  ago,  but  I  was  out;  and 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  never  been  to 
see  licr." 

Tlic  note,  written  in  a  clear,  crabbed 
hand,  ran  thus: 

"AYill  Miss  Percival  drink  tea  with  Lady 
Janet  Oglevic  to-morrow  evening  ?  She 
will  meet  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  friend  of 
her  aunt's"  (it  had  been  "your,"  and  was 
scratched  tlirongli),  "  and  one  or  two  n.ore  ; 
but  there  U  no  party.  Miss  Percival  will 
please  to  remember  that.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
■would  call  lor  her  at  eight  o'clock,  and  ?ct  her 
home  at  night."' 
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And  little  as  this  invitation  sounds  tempt- 
ing I  was  anxious  to  accept  it.  But  it  was 
difficult,  for  I  was  to  dine  out  with  Lady 
Greybrook,  at  the  rich  Mr.  P.'s,  and  it 
would  be  nearly  eight  o'clock  before  we  sat 
down  to  dinner.  I  reflected,  however,  that, 
according  to  Paris  fashion,  the  party  would, 
probably,  disperse  very  early.  I  turned  to 
Lady  Greybrook,  and  explained  the  case, 
saying  that  I  wished  very  much  to  go  to 
Lady  Janet's,  if  possible. 

*'  rd  advise  you  not.  You'll  be  bored,  to 
death;  but  if  you  insist  on  it,  I  will  drop 
you  there  on  my  way  to  Madame  Galoffska's, 
where,  by-the-by,  you  are  not  invited — so  it 
will  do  very  welL  When  I  said  to  her  I 
should  bring  you,  she  said  she  was  sorry 
that  her  rooms  were  too  full.    Odd,  ain't  it  ?" 

As  Rochford  offered  to  take  any  message 
to  Lady  Janet,  I  begged  him  to  say,  that 
though  I  could  not  come  at  the  hour  she 
named,  I  hoped  to  do  so  later. 

**  Do  you  know  her  well  ?  She  is  a  very 
angular  person ;  certainly  rather  terrific." 

"  She  is  excellent,  for  all  that.  There  is 
no  one  for  whom  I  have  so  great  a  respect 
in  Paris." 
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The  observation  was  a  simple  one.  What 
wm  there  in  the  maimer  with  which  it  was 
said  that  irritated  me  ? 

"For  so  very  escellpnt  a  person,  appa- 
rently File  can  be  very  tter.  When  people 
grow  old  and  ugly,  lave  lo^  tbeii'  taste 

for  the  pomps  and  vai  is  of  the  world,  it 
aeeiiM  to  me  that  jusi  he  one  temptation 
they  should  moet  gua  agiunst  ie  that  of 
the  tongue." 

He  appeared  annoyed.  "Ton  are  mis- 
taken if  you  suppose  she  generally  troubles 
herself  about  her  neighbours'  concerns.  She 
is  no  gossip;  but  her  slirewd  judgment,  her 
honesty,  and  strong  good  sense  make  lier  a 
valuable  friend  to  any  one — a  friend  not 
lightly  to  be  rejected  among  the  pitfals  of 
Paris  society." 

I  looked  up  suddenly  into  his  face.  This, 
too,  was  a  simple  observation,  like  the  last, 
but  it  produced  a  different  effect  on  rae.  A 
thought  flashed  like  lightning  through  ray 
mind,  bringing  both  pleasure  and  e.\ciled 
curiosity  witli  it.  I  began  tearing  up  Lady 
Janet's  note  into  little  bits, 

"Have  you  known  her  long,  that  you 
speak  of  her  in  such  terms?" 
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"Ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  She  is  my 
mother's  oldest  friend." 

"Really  !  Ah,  how  stupid  of  me  I  I  have 
torn  up  her  note,  and  I  actually  don't  know 
where  she  lives  !  Would  you  write  down 
the  address  for  me  ?" 

He  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  pocket-book  and 
wrote  down  street  and  number. 

That  night,  as  soon  as  I  was  at  home  and 
tkme,  I  ran  to  my  desk  and  took  from  it  a 
■nail  piece  of  crumpled  paper,  on  which 
wme  writing  in  pencil  was  now  almost 
efaced. 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  comparing  it  with  the  piece 
I  held  in  my  hand,  "  it  is  a  leaf  from  the 
■me  book,  and — ^there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
^t  is  the  same  handwriting  !" 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

I  THOUGHT  the  dinner  at  Mr.  P.'s  would 
never  be  over,  but  I  was  in  a  state  of  happy 
excitement,  bo  that  not  even  the  dulness 
of  this  great  entertainment  vrta  able  to 
depress  me.  I  did  not  ask  myself  why 
this  was.  I  did  not  confess  how  anxiously 
I  looked  forward   now  to  the  cveiiiug 
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this  Madeira  had  been  in  bottle  and  the 
vintage  of  that  claret.  With  the  second 
course,  there  was  a  slight  diversion  in  favour 
of  politics,  and  our  host  became  eloquent 
about  bullion  and  the  Stock-exchange.  Lady 
Greybrook  was  seated  next  to  a  capacious 
Italian  nobleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  and,  judging  from  their  merriment,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  their  talk  was  not  of 
the  Stock-exchange. 

At  last  it  was  over,  and  the  same  red  face 
(a  good  deal  redder  now)  handed  me  back 
to  the  salon  J  where  we  ladies  sat  upon  blue 
satin  sofas  for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes, 
while  the  men  stood  and  sipped  their  coffee 
round  us ;  then,  one  by  one,  the  latter  slunk 
out  of  the  room  to  their  cigars,  and  to  their 
opera-stalls  or  elsewhere,  as  the  custom  is  at 
these  sociable  entertainments.  Lady  Grey- 
brook,  following  their  example  (but  with 
Jiore  of  ceremony),  then  rose  and  took  her 
leave. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  where  is  it  I  am  to  drop 
you  ?"  said  she,  as  we  got  into  the  carriage. 

"Rue  de  P ,  Number — let  me  see, 

I  think  it  is  Number  Five,"  said  I  to  the 
chasseur,  and  away  we  rolled. 


r  toe 


"  Past  ten  o'clock !"  said  la&y  Grey^ 
brook,  striking  her  repeater,  as  we  drove 
along,  "you'll  be  late  for  the  farimes  and 
the  distribution  of  tracts.  I  am  afraid  you 
■won't  get  any  of  the  '  Cninibs  of  Comfort  for 
Chickens  in  Distress.'  Fortunately  you  have 
had  a  good  dinner  to  support  you  under  the 
disappointment.  How  capital  that  sai 
d'ananaa  au  tin  de  Champagne  was,  wi 
it?" 

The  carriage  drew  up  before  a  hi 
where  two  or  three  other  carriages  were 
standing. 

"  Why,  positively  tlie  old  lady  has  a  large 
party!"  cried  her  Ladyship,  as  the  chasseur 
fired  open  the  door  and  shot  down  the  steps. 
"  There,  make  haste,  my  dear,  and  don't 
keep  me — I  can't  stay  in  the  cold.  Fran- 
cois can  just  go  up-stairs  with  you,  but  I 
really  can't  wait;  there — good-night." 

"  Quel  etage  ?"  roared  he  of  the  green 
plume,  through  the  porter's  glass  door. 

"Premier,"  growled  a  voice;  and  up  the 
stairs  I  ran  after  the  chasseur,  who  pulled 
a  bell  on  the  Gret  floor. 

"  Merci — cela  BufEt — n'attendez  pas,"  si 
I,  thinking  of  Lady  Greybrook  ahivering 
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ber  Gtrnage;  and  downwards  disappeared 
the  gieen  plumes  four  steps  at  a  time. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  tiger. 

I  was  rather  surprised,  but  a  grave-looking 
lOiQ  in  black  (probably  Lady  Janet's  Scotch 
batler)  came  forward  and  silently  took  my 
doak.  We  passed  through  an  ante-room, 
where,  to  my  amazement,  were  several  hats 
and  does.  The  grave  man  did  not  ask  me 
my  Btme,  but  threw  open  the  battanis  at 
the  further  end  of  this  apartment. 

I  stepped  into  a  large  and  brilliantly- 
lighted  drawing-room,  and  the  doors  closed 
behind  me.  Never,  as  long  as  I  live,  shall 
I  foiget  my  bewilderment, — ^bewilderment 
growing  into  terror  every  moment,  as  I  stood 
ttd  looked  round  me ;  hesitating  whether 
to  advance,  and  with  retreat  cut  o£ 

Where  was  I  ?  Where  was  Lady  Janet  ? 
Who  were  all  these  people  lying  about  on 
sofas  and  divans,  playing  at  cards,  smoking, 
laughing  loudly,  and  rattling  small  boxes  on 
t  green-baize  table  P  Men  and  women,  but 
00  fiu^  I  had  ever  seen  before  I  ^' 

Yes,  one !  That  lady  in  white  with  ca^ 
lodias  in  her  hair,  I  knew  full  well,  from 
seeing  her  drive  daily  in  the  Champa  Elys^es : 


I  used  to  recognise  the  carriage  from  the 
camelias  in  her  horses'  heads,  and  I  had 
been  told,  alas!  that  she  had  a  melancholy 
notoriety.  She  was  half-sitting,  half-lying 
on  a  sofa,  upon  the  back  of  which  a  young 
man  leant,  and  passed  his  hand  familiarly 
over  the  smooth  bandeaux  of  her  hair.  A 
handsome,  greasy-looki  g  woman  stood, 
smoking  a  cigarette,  neai  iie  fire.  Another 
was  seated  before  a  pian  and  lightly  passed 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  over  the  keys. 

My  eye  rapidly  seized  every  detail  of  that 
strange  scene  in  the  few  seconds,  which 
seemed  indeed  years,  that  I  stood  trans- 
fixed there,  at  tlie  door.  Suddetdy  1  be- 
came conscious  tliat  my  appearance  had 
created  scarcely  less  sensation  in  the  as- 
sembly itself     All  eyes  were  turned  on  me. 

"  Tiens,  Madeleine,  qui  est-ce.'' — conime 
ellc  a  I'air  eflarouclie !" 

"  Mais  qui  est-ce  done  ?" 

"  D'oii  vient-elle  ?"' 

The  large,  greasy-looking  woman  came 
towards  me.  Two  or  three  men  started  up 
from  their  sofas.  It  was  as  the  sudden 
breaking  of  a  spell.  I  turned  and  fled. 
How  1  managed  to  get  out  of  the  room, — 
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how  I  flew  past  the  grave  man  in  black,  and 
seiziDg  my  cloak,  bounded  out  of  the  door 
and  down  stairs, — by  what  sudden  power  I 
was  enabled  to  do  this,  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell,  I  know  not.  Thank  God  I  I 
did  it:  but  it  was  only  when  I  stood  in 
the  court,  and  felt  the  cool  night-air  blowing 
upon  my  face,  that  I  fully  regained  my  con- 
sdousness. 

I  ran  to  the  porter's  glass -door  and 
shook  it. 

"Une  dame  Anglaise,  Oglevie,  ne  de- 
meure-t-elle  pas  ici  ?" 

"Connais  pas  le  nora." 

What  on  earth  was  I  to  do?  I  heard 
the  door  of  the  first-floor  apartment  burst 
open:  a  confused  uproar  of  men's  voices, 
laughing,  and  one,  louder  than  the  rest,  that 
called  out, 

"  EUe  est  descendue — suivons-la." 

They  were  coming  down  stairs.  Not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost :  I  ran  into  the  street. 

Good  God  I  What  a  position.  Which 
way  to  turn  ?  Should  I  trust  to  speed  in 
evading  my  pursuers  ?  Alone  in  the  middle 
of  Paris,  at  night,  with  bare  head  and  arms, 
in  evening  dress,  flying  along  the  street — 
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my  heart  and  my  limbs  alike  iiiiled  me. 
Two  or  three  coachmen  were  asleep  on 
their  boxes.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  of 
taking  refuge  inside  one  of  theao  carriages, 
but  then  they  were  the  property  of  some  of 
these  very  people — perhaps  of  my  pursuers 
themselves.     No !  that  would  not  do. 

I  had  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  pull  the 
large  door  close  after  me.  I  now  held  its 
handle  tightly  with  both  hands.  It  was  a 
few  seconds  gained  at  least — while  I  strained 
my  despairing  eyes  up  and  down  the  dark, 
silent  street.  Steps  carae  running  down  the 
court,  and  a  voice  cried  out,  "Cordon!" 
The  string  was  jerked,  but  I  pulled  with  all 
my  strength,  and  the  door  remained  shut. 

"  Diable  !  qu'est-ce  quelle  a  cette  porte  ? 
— Cordon !" 

Tlie  string  was  jerked  violently  again. 

'•  Help  !     Help  !     Help  !" 

Not  a  living  soul  in  sight,  except  the 
coachmen,  who  start  up  from  sleep  and  atare 
at  me.     No  help  from  them  ! 

The  string  is  jerked  a  third  time — they 
have  discovered,  b}-  my  screams,  that  I  am 
holding  the  door. 

"  Help!  Help!" — and  just  then  a  brougham 
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buns  into  the  street  a  little  lower  down. 
Thank  God!  it  is  coming  this  waj.  The 
door  is  forced  open,  but  at  the  same  instant 
the  carnage  drives  up  straight  to  this  very 
house.  A  gentleman  jumps  out, — I  spring 
towards  him,  with  redoubled  cries, — but  a 
pur  c^  strong  arms  are  thrown  round  me 
from  behind,  lifting  me  off  my  feet,  and  a  loud 
lau^iing  voice  cries, 

"Pourquoi  fetre  si  cruelle,  mademoiselle, 
de  nous  priver  de  votre  sod^t^  ?" 

Another  moment,  and  a  grasp  of  iron 
seized  the  arms  of  the  man  who  held  me, 
and,  strong  as  he  was,  sent  him  reeling 
against  the  wall. 

"  Good  God  !  Miss  Perdval^  what  do  I 
iee?" 

I  was  too  overjoyed  to  be  astonished  at 
recognising  Lord  Rawdon;  I  dung  hold  of 
him,  and  gasped  out, 
"  Oh  I   save  me — save  me    from    those 

dreadful  men  I     I — I  mistook " 

"  Parbleu,  milord,  c'est  fort  joli  ce  que 
^us  faites  Ik!"  roared  my  aggressor,  trucu- 
lently. 

"  Messieurs,  par  quelques  apparences,  qud- 
qoes  drconstances,  peut4tre,  que  je  ne  con- 
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□ais  pas,  vous  vous  etes  tromp^s.  Monsieur 
le  comtej  cette  demoiselle  est  sous  ma  protec- 
tion. Qui  que  ce  soit  qui  I'insulte  m'en 
r^pondra.    Vous  cotinaiasez  mon  adresse." 

What  effect  this  speech  produced  on  the 
young  man  he  liad  called  Count,  I  hardly 
know:  I  was  too  frightened  to  look  or  listen. 
Hia  companions  seemed  to  treat  the  thing  as 
a  good  joke.  Lord  Rawdon  said  something 
to  one  of  tlifiii;  then  turned  and  )ianded  me 
into  his  brougham  as  composedly  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened. 

"  Miss  Pcrcival,  wjicrc  may  I  have  the 
iionour  of  conducting  you  ?" 

"  Jfay  I — will  you— ask  your  coachman 
to  drive  me  home." 

Agitated  as  I  was,  1  had  not  comi)letcly 
lost  my  presence  of  mind.  I  sat  close  to 
the  door,  and  held  it  with  one  hanil,  as  I 
e.xtcnded  the  other  tlirongli  the  window. 

"  I  sliall  be  better  able  to  thank  you  to- 
morrow, Lord  Rawdon.  Good  niglil !"  And 
I  drew  up  the  glass. 

lie  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  jumped 
upon  the  box,  and  seized  tlic  reins  from  his 
coachman's  hand. 

"Le  jeude  I'amouret  duhasard!"  laughed 
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one  of  the  group,  as  we  drove  off.  A  man 
pasKd  along  the  street  at  the  same  moment. 
The  light  from  the  gas-lamp  fell  upon  his 
fitoe,  as  it  did  into  the  carriage  upon  mine. 
He  looked  at  me,  and  I  recognised  him.  It 
was  Hubert  Bochford. 

The  coincidence  was  so  singular  that  I 
^klmost  doubted  my  own  eyes.  I  had  a 
stroDg  inclination  to  call  after  him,  but  what 
excuse  had  I  ? — what  would  be  the  use  of  it  ? 
-I  was  going  home.  All  would  be  explained 
to  Lady  Janet  and  to  him  to-morrow.  Had 
ke  recognised  Aim,  Lord  Rawdon,  to  be 
wre,  he  must  think  it  very  strange.  Was  he 
oa  his  way  to  Lady  Janet's  ?  As  to  ^y 
gwng  there  now,  of  course,  it  was  out  of  the 
Vestion.  My  brain  was  in  a  feverish  whirl : 
ay  hair  had  fallen  about  my  shoulders.  I 
feint  back,  and  covered  my  face  with  my 
bnds. 

Those  few  minutes  had  been  more 
eventful  than  many  entire  lives.  What  a 
fitality  that  I  should  have  forgotten  a 
number,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
jnst  when  such  a  mistake  was  of  real  con- 
•equencel  More  strange  still,  considering 
that  the  address  was  written,  and  how  its 

VOL.  I.  T 
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writing  was  impressed  upon  my  mind.  And 
that  I  should  never  have  thou^t  of  asking 
if  Lady  Janet  lived  there  1  I  had  had  a 
glimpse  into  society  of  which  most  young 
ladies  piobably  do  not  know  the  existence, 
— a  glance  into  that  depraved  wcudd  which 
is  the  aeoret  score  of  all  great  dtiea  like 
Faxi&  I  shuddered  when  I  thought  <^  that 
&ir  and  gentle-looking  g^l,  with  camellas. 
IHd  one  but  know  them,  how  many  ter- 
rible unwritten  histories  that  one  room  con- 
tained! 

It  was  a  providential  escape.  But  was  it 
chance  that  brought  Bawdon  down  the 
street  at  that  moment?     His  brougham  bad 
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"Tou  will  come  and  see  us  to-morrow,"  I 
said  "  I  cannot  explain  it  all  to  you  now. 
In  the  mean  time,  try  and  prevent  this  affair 
im  getting  talked  of.  Do  not  let  my  name 
mfexr  if  you  can  help  it." 

"  I  promise  your  name  shall  not  appear — 
none  of  them  know  you — and  if ^" 

He  held  my  hand  for  an  instant,  as  if 
about  to  add  something,  then  dropped  it, 
merely  adding, 

•Good  night.  I  hope  to  see  you  to- 
Bwrrow.** 

I  little  thought  it  would  be  many  to-mor- 
lows  ere  we  should  meet  again. 


t2 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

"  Ahd  now,  dear  mother,  I  have  told  you 
all,  and  it  will  be  better  to  aay  nothing'  about 
last  night's  business  to  any  one.  Nobody 
but  Lord  Aawdon  and  one  other  person 
knewE 
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"Will  you  aocord  me  lespetites  entries? 

Astonished  to  see  me  so  matinalej  ain't  you  P 

Not  jet  two  o'clock  1   Couldn't  resist  coming 

to  ask  if  you'd  heard  the  news.    No  ?   WeU 

I'm  really  lucky.    What  do  you  think  has 

liappened  ?    Je  vans  le  donne  en  dix—je 

fi(m  le  donne  en  vingf^   as  Madame  de 

Sevign^  says.     All  Paris  will  be  talking  of 

nothing  else  for  the  next  three  days.    It  has 

pQt  me  quite  into  an  agitation  I" 

"Good  gracious!  Lady  Greybrook,  do 
tdl  us  at  once  what  it  is,"  said  my  mother. 
"I  can't  bear  this  sort  of  suspense." 

"  It  concerns  some  one  you  know  well," 
wd  her  ladyship,  fixing  her  eyes  on  me. 
**  Guess." 

I  felt  a  choking  tightness  at  my  chest,  and 
could  actually  hear  my  heart  beating. 

"  We  can't,"  said  my  mother  plaintively. 
^'Oh!  do  tell  us." 

**  Are  you  really  prepared?  Well,  then, 
it  appears  that  this  morning  Lord  Rawdon 
fought  a  duel  with  Count  M.,  and  is  severely 
wounded !" 

My  mother  gave  a  loud  cry.  Some  in- 
voluntary sound  escaped  my  lips,  and  I 
leant  back  in  my  chair. 


1 
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"  Heavens,  Rita  !  what  is  the  matterf 
You're  as  white  as  a  sheet.  Don't  faint, 
pray.  Why,  you  didu't  care  for  that  gay 
Lothario,  I  hope  ?  I  was  afraid  you  saw 
too  much  of  him.  Mrs.  Percival,  I  think  it  is 
qmte  fortunate  that  he  will  be  hors  rf#  combat 
in  this  or  any  other  way  for  some  time  to 
come,"  and  she  gave  i     ttle  rippling  laugh. 

"  Is  the  cause  of  the  meeting  known  ?" 
asked  my  mother,  tremulously. 

"  Not  exactly — a  woman  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  of  course.  Such  a  mauvais  sujet.  Poor 
fellow !" 

"Ah  me  I"  said  my  mother,  wiping  her 
eyes;  "but  lie  has  his  good  points.  Oh 
dear,  I  wisli  I  could  go  and  nurse  him!" 

"  The  post  is  already  fdlod.  Make  your- 
self easy,  dear  Mrs.  Percival ;  the  Galoffska 
will  watch  over  liini  better  than  any  sccur 
de  charite.  I  called  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin 
on  my  way,  just  to  ask  how  lie  was  going 
on.  She  drove  up  at  the  same  moment, 
having  just  heard  of  it,  admirably  got  up  for 
the  part;  white  peignoir — black  veil — hair 
dishevelled." 

"  Do  you  think  she  really  cares  for  him?" 
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"To,  I  sappose  so,  or  she  wouldn't  set 
the  wodd  at  defiance  in  that  way.     By-the- 
bj,  last  night  at  her  reception,  you  know, 
B^  he  was  not  there.     She  was  dreadfully 
tODoyed,  and  kept  looking  towards  the  door 
the  whole  evening.     Then  she  suddenly  be- 
cane  very  anxious  to  know  where  you  were. 
I  dare  say  it  was  something  to  do  with  this 
silly  affiur  that  kept  him  away." 
My  mother  cast  an  uneasy  glance  at  me. 
"  Is  it,"  I  contrived  to  gasp  out — "  is  it  a 
serious  wound  ?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  it  is.  They  seemed  to 
be  afraid  of  his  arm— couldn't  extract  the 
hall,  or  something  of  the  sort.  Very  shock- 
ing ain't  it?  Well,  I  mustn't  stay  any 
longer ;  to-night  Til  call  for  you  at  ten,  my 
dear,  for  the  Apponys." 

*^  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to*night,  thank 
you;  I  am  not  well." 

Lady  Greybrook  protested  loudly  against 
By  "doing  sentimental;"  said  the  world 
would  begin  to  talk,  and  couple  my  sudden 
retirement  from  its  gay  scenes  with  Lord 
Bawdon's  "  little  accident ;"  used  every  argu- 
ment,  in  short,  she  could  think  o^   and 


finally  got  quite  angry  when  I  said  that  no- 
thing should  induce  me  to  alter  my  intention 
of  remaining  at  home. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  I  threw  myself 
into  my  mother's  arma.  "  Oh  I  mother,  I  am 
so  wretched!  Think  if  he  were  to  die,  and 
on  my  account!  Even  to  be  the  involuntary 
cause  of  this,  is  something  too  dreadfiiL 
Never  ask  me,  mother,  to  go  out,  as  long  as 
he  is  ill.  It  isn't  that  I  care  for  him — you 
know  that,  mother — but  it  is  too  heartless ; 
and  to  hear  that  woman  talking  in  her  light, 
careless  way  of  it !  Has  the  world  really 
such  a  petrifying  effect  on  every  one  ?  I 
don^t  care  what  it  says,  or  what  she  says,  I 
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Tm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  blame  you.  No 
feult  of  yours  that  you  were  pitched  out  at 
tbu  hous6,  like  a  bale  of  goods,  by  that 
woman — nice  care  to  take  of  a  girl ! — but  I 
do  say  it  serves  your  mother  right  for  send- 
ing you  out  with  that  creature — what  could 
she  expect  ?  I  warned  her.  I  told  her 
wiat  would  come  of  this  fashion  hunting — 
better  have  kept  you  darning  stockings  at 
home^  instead.     Why,  do  you  suppose  any 

respectable  man  would  marry pah!     I 

tell  you  she  is  known  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba  for  a  disreputable  jade — all  false  about 
her:  heart,  and  tongue,  and  cheeks,  and 
teeth,  and  all — pah !" 

The  expression  of  "fuming"  is  the  only 
one  that  gives  any  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  old  lady  delivered  herself  of  this 
exordium.  I  felt  it  best  to  be  silent.  With- 
out  entering  into  domestic  details,  which  I 
thought  myself  hardly  justified  in  doing,  it 
was  impossible  to  show  her  all  the  difficulty 
my  poor  mother  had  in  resisting  the  stream 
of  circumstance.  After  a  while  she  con- 
tinued, with  somewhat  less  asperity, 

"  I  believe  you're  naturally  a  good  girl — 
horribly  brought  up,  of  course ;  but  I  think 
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well  of  you,  otherwise  I  shouldn't  take  lie 
trouble  of  talking  to  you  now.  Pray  do 
you  think  you  can  touch  pitch  and  not  be 
defiled  ?  Do  you  suppose  you  can  have  for 
a  companion  such  a  woman  as  that,  and  eur- 
ronnded  by  such  a  set  as  she  is,  and  not  be- 
come hardened  to  evil  ?  There  is  that  lord, 
for  instance,  of  course  he  thinks  himself 
privileged  to  play  the  fool  with  a  girl  he 
sem  in  company  with  such  a  woman  as 
Lady  Greybrook — pah! — one  of  the  most 
profligate  men  in  Paris,  I'm  told.  And  now 
you'll  be  more  intimate  than  ever  with  him, 
fix>m  gratitude  and  so  forth,  after  last  night. 
Pah  ! — the  worst  tiling  that  could  hapjien  to 
you." 

5Iy  cheeks  burned  scarlet. 

"  Your  fears,  as  regards  Lord  Rawdon  at 
least,  are  groundless.  Tliere  is,  1  grieve  to 
say,  no  chance  of  my  seeing  him  for  a  verj' 
long  time,  if  ever.  Tlie  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  his  chivalrous  conduct  last  night 
was  a  duel — a  duel  with  one  uf  those  men,  and 
he — Lord  Kawdon — is  severely  wounded." 

"  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him !" 
she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  lead  him  to 
repent  of  his  ways !     This  is  ver}'  bad — 
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very  bad  indeed.  I  thought  these  honid 
fights  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  Ho^care- 
iessly  these  men  rush  into  the  jaws  of  dekth, 
without  a  thought  on  the  awful  fiery  torments 
that  await  the  unprepared !" 

There  was  no  doctrine  of  her  church 
which  this  really  kind  woman  would  not 
sooner  have  given  up,  I  believe,  than  that 
rfa  state  of  future  punishment. 

"  I  bore  him  no  love,  as  you  know,  but  I 
am  smeerely  sorry:    so  will  Hubert  Roch- 

ford  be,  I  am  sure,  when " 

"I  am  afi:^d,"  said  I,  gaining  oours^, 
and  clearing  my  throat  to  get  at  the  point  I 
anxiously  waited  for — "I  am  afi:aid  Mr. 
Bochford  must  have  had  a  very  strange 
opinion  of  me  when  he  saw  ,me  in  Lord 
Rawdon's  carriage,  and  alone.  He  spoke  of 
it — ^what  did  he  say  ?" 

**Mr.  Rochford  was  shocked  to  see  any 
young  woman  in  such  a  position,  under  the 
protection  of  a  bad  man,"  said  Lady  Janet, 
with  her  old  rigidity  and  dryness ;  "  other- 
wise, of  course,  it  didn't  concern  him." 

"  I  hoped  to  have  explained  to  Mr.  Roch- 
fiird  l^ow  I  came  to  be  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary position.     As  I  shall  not  see 
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perhaps — for  some  days — will  you — will 
you " 

"  Tell  him  the  long  etory  you  have  beeu 
telling  me  ?  Well,  it  is  but  right  I  should 
do  BO.  He  shall  know  every  particular.  I 
will  write  to  him  by  to-night's  post." 

"  I  thought  you  saw  him  nearly  every 
day?" 

"I  did  so  while  he  was  here,"  she  an- 
swered, looking  at  me- intently,  "  but  he  left 
Paris  an  hour  ago,  for  England." 

How  I  stood  the  old  lady's  scrutiny  I 
know  not.  I  remember,  when  I  got  home, 
locking  myself  into  my  room  and  sitting 
down  on  the  bed,  feeling  incapable  of  i 
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believe  that    With  all  her  asperity,   she 

meant  kindly  by  me But  he  was  gone  I 

Whatever  he  might  have  felt — ^whether  it 
amounted  to  anything  more  than  pity  for 
my  youth  and  position — he  was  gone  I  He 
liad  not  even  waited  to  hear  the  explanation 
of  my  conduct;  he  had  departed,  taking 
with  him  more  than  a  doubt,  perhaps,  about 
me.  "A  letter  from  his  mother  that  morn- 
ing had  hurried  his  departure;  pressing 
business,''  she  said.  Cruel  I  and  yet  what 
right  had  I  to  say  so  ?  Had  he  ever,  by  so 
much  as  a  word,  given  encouragement  to 
this  wild  hope  that  had  been  growing  up, 
unknown  to  myself,  in  my  heart  of  hearts  ? 
Might  he  not,  in  truth,  despise  me  ?  Had 
he  not  seen  me  enjoying  to  exercise  my  in- 
fluence over  a  man  of  whom  he  had  the 
worst  opinion,  encouraging  his  attention, 
living  in  daily  intimacy  with  a  woman  of  in- 
different character,  and  resisting  the  prof- 
fered friendship  of  a  wise,  though  stem, 
unflinching  one  ? 

Then,  if  my  thoughts  turned  to  the 
wounded  man,  there  was  nothing  but  misery 
in  that  direction.  The  phantasmagoria  by 
which  I  had  been  surrounded  during  the 


II 


I  I 


gone  through  a  fiery  ordeal, 
at  heart,  was  not  so  perha 
knew  that  a  warm  breath  h 
me;  the  first  blush  of  the 
away,  and  the  wings  of  thi 
name  is  Happiness  had  swe; 
nevato  return. 

Some  days  elapsed.  We  t 
to  inquire  for  Lord  Bawdon : 
great  agony,  was  extracted  fron 
and  he  was  prcxiounGed  to  be 
not  describe  the  relief  and  t 
felt ;  but  the  trouble  and  an2d< 
few  days  had  left  me  very  '^ 
^  table.    Even  my  father,  whei 

\\  urge  me  (in  no  very  mild  tern: 

was  shocked  to  see  me  lookii 
told  Lady  Greybrook  it 


H  n 
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my  iOness,  particularly  the  Marquis  d'Qfort 
(wloy  by  the  way,  left  endless  cards  oma- 
meoted  irith  a  very  big  coronet)^  and  pro- 
tested that  she  felt  quite  lonely^  going  out 
without  her  darling  Bita !  It  was  a  relief 
to  find  that  my  name  had  never  been  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  cause  of  the 
dnd;  had  it  been  so,  Lady  Greybrook 
wodd  have  been  the  first  to  inform  me. 

I  tried  to  employ  myself,  as  of  old,  in 
those  pursuits  which  (spite  of  all  my  resolu- 
tions) had  been  abandoned  of  late.  But 
I  found  my  thoughts  constantly  wander- 
ing, and  good  Miss  Lateward  ccnnplained 
that  I  had  ^^  quite  lost  that  power  of  coai- 
centration,  which  is  the  most  valuable  habit 
of  the  mind."  I  could  not  explidn  to  her,  ex- 
cellent woman  that  she  was !  how  the  feverish 
restlessness  with  which  I  turned  firom  one 
subject  to  another,  was  the  result  of  "a 
mind  diseased ''  not  by  the  excitements  of  the 
wcwld,  but  by  the  bitter  thoughts  that 
ciowded  on  my  brain.  These  were  not  to 
be  translated  into  a  language  she  could  un- 
derstand. I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  at  that 
time  I  could  have  confided  them  to  any  one. 
I  tried  to  begin  a  letter  to  my  aunt,  but  even 
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that  was  nt>w  a  difficult  task  to  me;  and 
there  it  \a.y,  half-finished,  when 

One  day,  about  a  week  after  the  events 
I  have  been  recording,  my  father  sent  for 
me  into  his  room.  I  found  him  seated 
before  a  heap  of  letters,  and  he  held  the 
Galigtumi  of  diat  morning  in  his  hand. 
He  looked  up  as  I  entered,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  his  features  were  working 
with  some  unusual  emotion.  A  bracelet 
lay  on  the  table  before  him;  he  snatched 
it  up  with  an  oath,  and  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket. 

"  Come  in — and  read  that."  He  handed 
roe  the  paper.    "  Mayn't  be  true,  you  know 
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have  been  engaged,  and  the  crew,  amount- 
ing to  eighteen  persons.  We  have,  as  yet, 
received  no  particulars  of  this  terrible  cata- 
strophe. The  steamer  from  Genoa  states 
that  she  passed  the  timbers  of  the  'wreck, 
but  the  yacht  had  evidently  gone  down  some 
hours  before,  and  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  all  hands  on  board  have 
perished.'' 

I  read  it  word  for  word,  and  then  the 
blood  seemed  to  rush  violently  to  my  ears, 
and  eyes,  and  brain.  I  fell  into  the  chair 
my  father  placed  for  me,  and  knew  nothing 
for  some  minutes.  I  remember  his  pouring 
out  a  glass  of  cold  water,  and  walking  to  the 
window.  I  drank  a  little,  and  tried  to  col- 
lect my  thoughts.  Did  I  doubt  it?  Oh 
no!  I  knew  it  to  be  true.  The  overwhelm- 
ing horror  of  the  event  was  there  alone — 
ghastly — spectral,  yet  real:  I  never  doubted. 
At  last  the  bursting  springs  gave  way,  and 
a  cry  broke  from  the  desolate  heart,  for 
that  faiffiful  counsellor  and  friend,  the  only 
real  guardian  of  my  life,  snatched  from  me 
for  ever !  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees,  in 
a  frenzy  of  wild  and  passionate  sobs. 

My  father  never  spoke.     With  rare  tact, 

VOL.  I.  u 
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he  saw  it  waa  better  to  let  the  fall  storm  of 
grief  have  its  course,  though  my  whole 
being  seemed  shaken  to  its  very  foundation. 
He  had  never  seen  me  cry,  probably,  in  his 
whole  life  before;  and  now  he  guessed  that 
"great  nature"  was  " more  wise  than "  he: 
so  he  stood  there  silently  at  the  window. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  misay  of  that 
day.  In  my  mother's  weak  state  of  health, 
break  the  news  as  gently  as  I  could,  tlie 
etlect  could  not  be  otherwise  than  terrible. 
She  had  a  succesaon  of  fainting  and  hysteri- 
cal fits:  then,  towards  evening,  grew  feverish 
and  light-headed.     She  talked  in  a  wild, 
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Slie  was  visibly  weaker.     Calm,  indeed,  she 
now  was,  but  it  was  the  calmness  of  prostra- 

"We  received  ccmfirmation  of  the  terrible 
news  two  days  afterwards.  The  yacht  had 
been  caught  in  one  of  those  fierce  Mediter- 
nnean  stoanns  and  driven  upon  some  rocks. 
Two  of  the  crew  only  were  saved,  having 
been  picked  up  by  a  Spanish  vessel,  after 
diifting  many  hours  on  a  spar;  and  if  any 
fiunt  glimmer  of  hope  yet  lived  in  any  of  us, 
i  was  now  extinguished  for  ever. 

My  father  never  once  spoke  upon   the 

sobject     What  he  may  have  felt  none  of  us 

ever  knew.    He  went  once  or  twice  into  my 

mother's  room,  but  avoidecl,  1  fancied,  being 

left  alone  with  her.     Bose,  who  surprised 

aie  by  the  thought  and  care  she  showed, 

was  in  almost  constant  attendance  on  my 

mother,  and  appeared  to  me  to  have  stepped 

suddenly  into  the  woman.     I  forgot  that  the 

prominent  position  I  had  always  taken  in  the 

boose  had  prevented  Rose  from  exercising 

these  dormant  qualities;  but  now  I   was 

often  obliged  to  go  and  lie  down-  for  hours 

in  a  darkened  room ;  my  nerves  had  been  so 

much  overtaxed  of  late,  that  it  had  begun  to 

u2 
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tell  on  my  general  health ;  and  thus 
sister  came  more  forward.  She  suppl 
my  place  by  my  mother's  bedside,  and  t 
any  neceseary  viaitors  who  called. 

Thus  a  melancholy  month  passed.  1 
spring,  that  saddest  of  all  seasons  when 
heart  is  out  of  tune,  was  beginning  to  p 
forth  its  tips  of  tender  gteen  upon 
branches  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  ai 
the  street  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  w 
flowers  from  open  windows;  birds,  too,  w 
already  singing,  though,  as  yet,  they  w 
but  solitary  messengers  from  warmer  lar 
Half  the  English  had  left  Paris ;  Lady  Ja 
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passed  in  due  course  of  succession  to  the 
pi^nt  baronet,  who  was  a  distant  cousin. 
In  the  earlier  will,  dated  some  ten  years 
back,  my  aunt  bequeathed   five  hundred 
pounds  to  each  of  us  children,  and  a  thou- 
sand poimds  to  my  mother.    In  the  latter 
^  however,   some  trinkets   and  papers 
only  were  left  to  my  mother,  and  to  myself 
was  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  from  the  date 
of  my  aunt's  death.    The  same  legacies,  as  in 
the  fonner  will,  were  left  to  my  brothers  and 
sister,  to  be  paid  on  their  coming  of  age,  or, 
under  sanction  of  the  trustees,  to  be  devoted 
to  an  Indian  outfit,   or  other  object  pro- 
motmg  their  worldly  interest,  duiing  their 
minority.     The  trustees  were  both  barrister- 
friends  of  my   aunt,  to  us  personally  un- 
known. 

"  The  reason  of  this  change  in  your  dear 
aunt's  disposal  of  her  property,"   said  my 
mother,   in   a  low   voice,    "you  must   not 
misunderstand,   dear.     We   were  always — 
1  mean  latterly — always  the  same,   thank 
God !"  Here  she  broke  down,  but  recovering 
herself,  continued :  "  I  may  say  it  was  my  re- 
quest— yes,  request^  when  she  said  she  was 
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making  licr  will,  that  slie  would  leave  i 
nothing — but  rather  to  you.  I  should  hav«  j 
been  able  to  do  so  little,  you  see — I  knew  ] 
how  it  would  all  go-  '"'"  the  rest !  whereaa  I 
you,  I  hope,  will  "eat  deal  with  this,  J 

my  child,    and — yc  ;  firmer   oboiU  ii 

than  I  could  be,  won        u,  dear?" 

I  pressed  her  hand  illy;  my  heart  was 
too  flick  and  weary  for  v  trds.  She  seemed 
about  to  add  something,  but  chauged  her 
mind.  "  No,  later— some  other  time,"  ehe 
muttered  to  hert:elf,  and  clianrred  the  con- 
versation. My  father  was  much  disappointed 
at  tlip  tenor  of  the  will.  lie  talked  of  send- 
iiij:^  Ernest  to  ludia  ;it  once,  now  that  his 
outfit,  See,  w.xs  provided  for,  as  he  had  the 
promise  uf  a  direct  appointment,  and  his 
schooling  was  such  an  expense.  Tiie  others, 
too,  must  go  to  .=clio(.il ;  and  he  talked  (my 
mother  said)  of  tryitig  to  ]KTsuade  the  trus- 
tees to  devote  tlic  bo\'.s^  legacies  to  that  pur- 
pose. 

"  And  now,  liita,  1  want,  to  talk  about 
yourself.  You  are  looking  very  dj,  darling. 
The  doctor  was  speaking  of  you  yesterday, 
and  said  yon  ought  to  have  change  of  air, 
and  that  nothing  else  will  set  you  up.   Now, 
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cunoody  eDongfa,  here  is  a  note  I  have  just 
got  from  Madame  Gobemouche,  saying  they 

go  back  to  their  eampa^ne^  near  T , 

to-morrow,  and  asking  if  I  would  let  you  go 
with  them,  and  stay  there  for  a  month  or 
two.  What  do  you  say  ?     As  it  happens  that 

owing  to  this — this **  her  voice  faltered — 

"  mourning,  your  &ther  can't  expect  you  to 
go  out  how,  I  don't  suppose  he  will  object." 
My  heart  yearned  for  the  quiet  of  the 
coontry — ^for  a  complete  change  of  scene  and 
a^ociation.  The  only  drawback  was  leaving 
mv  mother.  I  asked  if  she  did  not  feel  that 
a  change  would  do  her  good  herself. 

"My  love,  no  change  would  do  me  any 
good  I  have  long  felt  that  it  is  only  an 
tfikir  of  some  months  more  or  less  with  me. 
My  malady,  I  know,  is  incurable.  I  am 
sorry  to  grieve  you,  Rita,  but  it  is  right  you 
should  know  this.     I  have  often  thought  I 

would  tell  you,  but  now You  must  go 

away  and  get  quite  strong  and  well,  dear. 
Think  if  you  were  to  fall  seriously  ill  too, 
how  much  worse  it  would  make  things ! 
You  niU  have  plenty  of  trouble,  I  am  afraid, 
darling,  ^without  bad  health  to  fight  against !" 
I  knew  my  mother's  spirits  were  so  low, 


and  she  had  often  before  spoken  so  despond- 
ingly  of  herself,  that  I  did  not  attach  the 
serious  importance  to  her  words  they  indi- 
cated. I  threw  my  arms  round  her,  and 
assured  her  she  was  looking  better  than  she 
had  done  for  some  days,  and  my  good  go- 
verness— who  would  not  have  told  a  story  to 
save  any  one's  life — fortunately  entered  just 
then  to  corroborate  the  assertion.  Indeed, 
later  in  that  same  day  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  my  mother  had  received  Mr. 
Murray  when  he  called.  Natures,  however, 
are  differently  constituted ;  mine  partakes  of 
the  savageness  of  wild  beasts,  who,  in  sick- 
ness, shun  their  kind,  and  retire  to  moan  out 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

I  HAD  to  make  an  exertion  to  meet  the 
conversational  demands  of  my  two  friends, 
who,  attributing  my  depression  to  physical 
rather  than  moral  causes,  sought  to  "dis- 
tract'* me  (in  French  phrase).    And  this 
exertion  was  the  best  thing  for  me  in  the 
state  I  was.     Perhaps  the  necessity  of  coming 
out  of  ourselves  is  good  for  us  under  any 
orcumstances.     Certainly  I  believe  it  is  so  in 
trouble.    Had  I  been  alone  all  those  weeks  in 
the  midst  of  my  unhappy  family,  I  should 
have  brooded  reproachfully  over  the  past,  de- 
spondingly  over  the  future.     My  mind,  as  it 
vas,  regained  a  comparatively  healthy  tone  at 
Grandregard.  Of  the  complexity  of  sore  trou- 
bles that  overshadowed  me,  Madame  Gobe- 
mouche  knew  but  one.    My  aunt  was  dead — 
that  stem  Englishwoman  in  a  green  veil  whom 
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she  remembered  to  have  occasionally  seen  ani  I 
dreaded.  "C'est  bien  une  tante,"  she  said,  f 
"with  a  shrug;  but  she  little  guessed  all  the.- 
loss  was  to  me;  as  little  *>«  she  knew  how  the  ■ 
burden  of  that  sorrow  u  Increased  by  all  | 
that  had  preceded  it. 

The  Chfiteau  de  Gi        ■egard,  as  Madame  I 
Gobemouche  took  »  )n  to  iulbrm  raeyJ 

was  her  own  property,  aere  she  had  livedj 
in  dignified  retirement  during  the  period  of 
her  widowhood,  and  which  she  had  embel- 
lished according  to  lier  own  unassisted  taste. 
It  was  a  very  white  liouse,  with  intensely 
green  shutters,  and  a  great  many  of  them, 
standing  on  a  slight  elevation,  as  its  am- 
bitious title  indicated,  just  outside  the  town 

of  T .     Tlie  garden  w;is  surrounded  by 

a  wall,  having  stone  pots  upon  it.  The  iron 
gate  was  of  an  elaborate  construction  and 
gilt,  as  were  the  weatlicrcocks  on  the  top  of 
the  very  high  roofj  sparkling  like  minarets  in 
the  summer  sun.  The  whole  place  managed 
to  look  bright  and  cheerful  even  on  a  rainy 
day.  It  was  also,  1  must  confess,  a  specimen 
of  the  worst  French  taste,  whicli — like  per- 
sons habitually  good — when  it  takes  to  vicious 
courses,  becomes  incurable  and  outrageous. 
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"Eliefe  was  a  oow  of  painted  canvas,  with 
ieal  props,  for  ever  waiting  to  be  milked  on 
ibe  gnss-plot  before  the  door.     This  was 
npposed  to  give  the  place  a  rural  look, 
which,  &om  its  vicinity  to  the  town,  might 
We  been  wanting.    I  have  always  had  a 
veaknesB  for  statues  in  a  garden,  but  the 
nnmber  of  white  Yenuses  and  Fauns  set  up, 
Kb  ninepins,  in  that  small  quadrangle,  used 
to  make  my  eyes  ache,  and  almost  sickened 
ne  of  the  plastic  art  for  life.    The  flower- 
beds were  mostly  guarded  by  rows  of  sharp, 
dishHted  little  rocks,  like  teeth;  and  there 
was  a  grotto  of  shells,  with  a  marine  view 
It  the    further    end    (which    latter,    not 
bang   stretched  tight   enough,   had   some 
diagonal  waves  across  the  sky),  upon  which 
Madame  especially  prided  herself  and  where 
she  generally  insisted  on  our  taking  coffee 
•fter  dinner.     The  interior  of  the  chateau 
ooirei^Kmded  well  with  its  external  decora- 
tioBs.    A  general  atmosphere  of  yellow  satin 
pervaded  it;  mirrors  and  gilding,  and  en- 
gravings from  the  Emperor's  battles,  round 
tiie  wails,  and  so  many  ormolu  and  alabaster 
ckx^ks  in  all  the  rooms,  that  one  might  have 
thought  the  computation  of  time  was  the 
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sole  employment  of  the  household.  And  a 
household  of  busy  idleness,  in  truth,  it  was, 
firom  the  bowl  of  gold  and  silver  fish,  the 
monkey,  cockatoo,  and  cugeful  of  canaries, 
upwards,  to  Madame  herself  running  about 
all  day  long  with  lumps  of  sugar  for  her 
birde.  Life,  and  song,  i  nd  sunshine  filled 
the  house ;  and  its  exc  mt  old  o\'mers  did 
their  best  to  infuse  somi  of  the  latter  into 
me.  I  exerted  myself  to  meet  their  kind- 
ness by  not  appearing  indifierent  to  all  that 
interested  them.  After  the  first  lew  days  I 
succeeded  in  getting  up  the  poultry  statistic?, 
and  in  keeping  my  attention  alive  to  the 
sleek  little  Abbe's  gossip;  he  being  our 
daily  visitor,  and  a  general  favourite  with 
Madame. 

But  when  I  was  alone,  and  oltcnest  in  the 
long  night  hourt;,  I  lived  again  through  the 
past  lew  months,  rctalked  wiiole  conversa- 
tions, and  thought  liow  differently  I  should 
have  spoken  and  acted  now,  in  many  cases. 
Above  all,  with  what  vividness  did  Aw  looks 
and  words  return!  How  all  my  irritability 
and  little  vanities  faded  away  in  the  memory 
of  his  gracious  presence !  He  was  far  above 
me ;  but  I  loved  to  think  that  in  some  here- 
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after  time — perhaps  when  we  were  both  old, 
or  even  beyond  that  again — he  would  know 
that  there  were  moments  when  my  heart 
had  beat  in  perfect  sympathy  to  his  true  and 
noble  words.  I  believed  that  he  did  not 
blow  me  now,  and  I  was  content  to  accept 
it  Our  natures  were  widely  diflferent. 

Unlike  are  we,  unlike,  0  princely  Heart ! 
Unlike  onr  uses  and  our  destinies ; 
Oar  ministering  two  Angels  look  surprise 
On  one  another,  as  they  strike  athwart 
Their  wings  in  passing.* 

Perhaps  he  could  never  have  learnt  to 
Qnderstand  one  so  impulsive  and  incon- 
sistent.    "  And  yet,"  whispered  my  heart, 

"cotfW  he   have  known "  and  vainly 

woman's  pride  recalled  his  studied  coldness 
—his  careful  indifference.  Every  one  can 
struggle  successfully  against  the  outward 
demonstration  of  a  passion ;  the  secret  image 
in  its  shrine  of  shrines  is  not  so  easily 
displaced.  When  I  looked  into  my  heart, 
I  was  startled  to  find  this  image  there 
—immovable,  unbroken  !  Strange  to  say, 
it  was  only  now,  when  all  was  past  and  gone 

*  E.  Barrett  Browning. 


^ 


aC^  RITA: 

— for  ever,  perhaps — that  I  awakened  to  tbk 
adf-knowleJge.  Tlie  turmoil  of  a  crowd  of 
feelings  had  swept  by,  and  lelc  the  footprints 
of  one  alone  upon  v  rt. 

Concerning  the  <  ical  Bswdon,  tltat 

atiange  compound  i  and  evil,  I  vas 

now,  comparativeli  ise.     I  received  a 

letter  fi:om  my  m  lie  week  after  my 

arrival  at  Grandrega  which  mentioned 
his  being  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  Paris 
for  some  German  baths.  Madame  Galoffska, 
it  is  Eupposod,  accompanied  him.  Lady 
Greybrook  had  also  left  Paris.  Ernest  had 
come  borne,  grown  tall,  and  much  improved 
mentally  as  physically;  with  a  prize  from 
school,  and  a  good  character.  He  was  to 
go  out  to  India  in  six  weeks.  My  motlier 
said  little  of  herself,  and  a  great  deal  of 
Charles  Murray,  and  of  his  numberless  kind 
attentions;  she  wrote,  altogether,  in  much 
better  spirits  than  I  could  have  hoped,  but 
her  letter  contained  one  piece  of  intelligence 
which  grieved  me  much.  My  father  had 
decreed  that,  as  my  httlc  brotliers  must  bo 
sent  to  school,  and  as  Rose  was  now  of  an 
lee  "to  have  done  with  lessons,"  Miss  Late- 
d's  services  could  no  longer  be  rctamed ; 
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H^y  Dacre  having  left  no  provision  for  her 
sskhry.  The  loss  to  us  all  would  be  irre- 
parable I  knew ;  and  so  did  my  mother. 

"  I  told  your  father,"  she  wrote,  "  I  was 
«ure  you  would  consider  part  of  your  an- 
nuity well  employed  in  pajdng  Miss  Late- 
^mrd,  but  he  got  very  angry  at  the  idea, 
and  said  there  was  plenty  for  you  to  do 
with  it;  and,  in  short,  he  saw  Miss  Late- 
ward,   and  told    her  that   we    could    not 
keep  her  any  longer:  and  the  boys  are  to 
go  to  Brighton  on  the  15th,  and  I  am  sure 
I  don*t  know  how  we  are  to  get  on  vnth- 
ort  her.    It  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  school. 
Wd  Invercarty*s  son  is  there.     I  wish  we 
could  hear  of  a  good  place  for  her;  but  most 
of  the  English  have  left,  and  then  she  has  no 
accomplishments,  poor  dear  !*' 

Miss  Lateward  herself  wrote  to  me  a  few 
iiys  later,  and  as  I  have  her  letter  still  by 
Die,  I  will  give  it  For  many  a  long  hour  in 
the  quiet  moonlight,  after  I  had  blown  out 
iny  candle  that  night,  I  sat  by  the  window, 
pondering  over  part  of  the  contents  of  that 
feter. 

"The  communication,  my  dear  Margue- 
rite, which  will  have  been  made  to  you  by 


^^^  v«  x/ux  poitutsrsmp  IS  lul 
in  by  myself.    Had  it  been 

iv  would  gladly  have  remained 

longer,  upon  any  terms ;  but  y 
me  to  understand  that  my  ser 
required.  Indeed,  your  sister, 
tion,  as  you  are  aware,  is  very 
now  so  much  occupied  betwe< 
on  your  mamma  and  the  recepti 
that,  as  r^ards  her,  I  cannot 
the  withdrawal  of  those  servi 

^  unimportant.      Your    young 

about  to  be  promoted  to  a  hi^ 
learning  than  our  humble  schoc 
educational  purposes,  therefore, 
among  you  was  nearly  at  an 
we  never  finished  the  *  Thirty 
if  you  remember,  and  I  did  I 
gone  through  the  *  Wealth  of  ! 
you  this  summer);   but  I  ai 


P. 
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cheetfolly  tendered,  and  which,  I  trust,  may 
have  been  of  service.    Bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  in  Tabitha  Lateward  you  have  a 
nnoere  firiend,  who,  as  far  as  she  is  able,  will 
ever  give  you  her  best  counsel,  whether  pre- 
sent or  absent 

^You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  a  most 
goierous  offer  has  been  made  me  by  a 
fiiend  of  jfOfirs — an  offer  which,  in  my  cir- 
comstances,  I  should  not  be  justified  in 
declining.  The  friend  to  whom  I  refer  is 
Lady  Janet  Oglevie — a  lady  evidently  of 
rtrong  judgment  and  a  benevolent  nature, 
though  lacking,  perhaps,  that  polish  of  man- 
lier one  might  anticipate  from  her  station. 
I  was  taking  ambulatory  exercise  with  your 
brothers  when  I  first  encountered  her  Lady- 
dup.  She  had  just  returned  to  Paris  from 
Vichy,  and  said  she  was  only  here  for  a  few 
days,  on  her  road  to  England.  She  recog- 
iiised  me,  as  having  seen  me  walking  with 
you;  and  accosted  me  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
your  health.  This  led  to  further  conversa- 
tion. She  appears  to  have  conceived  a 
lively  interest  in  you,  and  questioned  me 
much  and  closely;  doing  me  the  honour, 
at  last,  to  desire*  that  I  would  wait  upon 

VOL.  I.  X 


•  f^ 


nil' 


caution  you  seriously  as  to 

you  form,  my  dear  Margue: 
her  Ladysliip  thought  you 
apect:  yet  she  was  inclined 
odd  of  your  excellent  disp< 
believe,  sincerely  your  frien< 
of  my  visit,  I  mentioned  thi 
had  unfortunately  arisen  wh 
our  parting.     It  was  then 
kindly  said  that  she  knew 
which  she  thought  would  sui 
of  a  young  lady,  the  daught 
her  Ladyship's,  in  England. 
Bochford.     There  is  only  a  i 
daughter,  besides  the  son,  w 
of  the  fiunily.     They  live  in 
district  in  one  of  the  norther 
Mrs.  Sochford  is  (most  just 
cular  in  the  choice  of  the  pe 
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*wbicli  capacity  I  am  to  accompany  her  on  a 
visit  to  Sochford  Court.  The  arrangement 
18  a  liighly  satisfactory  one  for  both  parties. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  sense  of  heir 
ladydiip's  great  kindness  to  a  stranger  as  I 
am;  but  any  expression  of  it  annoys  her^  for 
ahe  is  pectdiar — and  who  are  without  their 
idiosyncrasies  ?  It  was  arranged  yesterday 
that  I  am  to  leave  Paris  with  her  Ladyship 
ia  the  course  of  a  few  days ;  consequently,  I 
giieve  to  say,  my  dear  Marguerite,  we  shall 
not  meet  again;  for  I  apprehend  that  you 
vill  yet  be  some  weeks  longer  a  guest  of  the 
giDant  General's.  With  the  expression  of 
By  esteem  and  regard,  and  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  very  often  from  you, 
"  Believe  me, 

"  Ever  to  remain, 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

^"Tabitha  Lateward." 

How  strange  the  coincidence  appeared  to 
me  that  my  old  governess  should  leave  us  to 
become  Hubert  Rochford's  guest — to  live 
in  the  same  house  with  him  day  after  day — 
to  learn  the  hourly  routine  of  his  life — to  see 
him  in  sunshine  and  in  shade!     It  seemed 

x2 


ovpr  onA       ' 


to  me  impossible.  I  read  the  naiue  over  and 
over  f^aiii  wlierever  it  occurred,  to  be  sure 
I  had  not  mistaken  it.  There  was  no 
mistaking  Miss  Lat Ts  hand:  it  was  up- 
right, hard,  and  li  ly  clear  as  was  her 
character.  Might  ot  be  some  other 
branch  of  the  sa:  tmily?  That  wja  i 
hardly  likely.  I  i  imbered  Rochford's  ■ 
having  spoken  of  his  )ung  sister:  I  knew 
that  his  father  was  long  aince  dead,  and  that 
the  mother  lived  ■with  her  son.  Still,  T  could 
hardly  realise  to  myself  that  here  was  a  link  es- 
tablished betweeu  us — that  I  should  occasion- 
ally hear  of  him — and  that,  if  he  were  so 
minded,  he  might  also  hear  of  me.  I  felt 
strangely  elated.  It  was  the  first  ray  of  sun- 
shine that  had  visited  me  for  weeks  ;  and  I 
caught  myself  in  the  glass,  sniilin^'  out  on 
the  bright  sun-cnstle?  I  wjis  building  from  it. 
The  days  -liiipid  by  more  ilcetly  after  this. 
An  incident,  which  I  shall  presently  relate, 
was  one  of  tlie  very  few,  during  my  stay  al 
Grandregari.1,  tluit  broke  the  monotony  of 
muniing  visits  from  the  Aljl)e,  with  an  occa- 
sional one  after  dinner  fn.im  the  docti.ir.  or 
some  old  military  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
buurhood.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
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great  ladies  of  T (for  they  were  great, 

1  presume)  did  not  affect  Madame  Gobe- 
mouche.  She  viewed  them  with  great  scorn, 
and  tossed  her  ostrich  plumes  defiantly  when- 
everwe  passed  them  in  the  carriage.  Whether 
the  occupants  reciprocated  these  bitter  feel- 
ings, I  have,  of  course,  no  means  of  judging; 
but  they  never  called,  or  otherwise  took 
cognisance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Grand- 
regard. 

After  dinner  there  was  always  a  game  of 
piquet.     It  was  Madame's  favourite  amuse- 
ment, and   the  General,  like    a  noble  old 
soldier  as  he  was,    devoted  himself  to  it, 
^thout  having  a  natural  gift,  or  the  smallest 
inclination,  that  way ;  and  as,  when  he  was 
not  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  he  often  took 
*  siesta  at  odd  hours  in  the  day,  it  some- 
times happened  that  the  unlucky  habit  over- 
took him  in  the  middle  of  a  game.     Now, 
nothing  made  Madame  so  irritable  as  this ; 
«nd  with  a  view  to  soothing  her,  as  well  as 
to  enabling  the  General  to  snore  in  peace,  I 
humbly  offered  "  to  try  and  learn"  the  game, 
if  she  would  teach  me.     The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  proved  a  masterstroke  of  policy. 
Aladame  believed  that  she  was  conferring  a 


that  my  wandering  thougli 
often  the  case — ^Madame  pc 
a  mild  reproof;  and  the  G 
on,   undisturbed   in   his    c 
yellow  bandana  handkerchi 
Sometimes  I  read  the  fe 
Fairie  aloud;  or  narrated, 
plifications  and  alterations 
,0::-      tion  suggested,  any  story 
likely  to  suit  the  taste  of 
iij;  moving  incidents  by  flood  ai 

with  Macbeth  they  "  supped 
the  better  they  were  pleased. 
ing,  I  sometimes  helped  Mad 
strawberry  preserve,  or  in  pi 
creams  (for  both  of  which 
she  had  a  special  vocation)^ 
wards  occasionally  drove  c 
yellow  carriage, —  a  state  ob: 


•  •11  !•    ^"^ 
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One  June  morning  I  was  returning  fix>ni 

the  garden  for  our  noonday  breakfast,  when, 

paaaing  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  gate, 

I  saw  the  Abbe  run  in,  with  a  somewhat  per- 

Usbed  face.    On  perceiving  me,  he  trotted 

tooBS  the  grass. 

^  Dear  mademoiselle,  there  is  a  lady  out- 
ade  there,  who  is  ill — an  English  lady,  I 
think.  Will  you  let  me  have  a  chair  and  a 
glass  of  water? — a  little  Jleur  dHorcmgCj 
pehaps?" 

I  told  the  Abbe  to  run  and  fetch  some, 
while  I  begged  the  lady  to  come  in.  I 
found  her  just  outside  the  gate,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  little  old  gentleman,  and  looking 
^fidnt.  With  his  assistance,  I  got  her  to 
» bench  under  some  trees  in  the  garden.  She 
was  middle-aged,  rather  plain,  and  scrupu- 
lously neat:  such  a  person  as  you  may  meet 
any  day  in  ah  English  country  neighbour- 
hood. Her  bonnet  itself  said  as  much  as  a 
honnet  can  about  its  wearer:  the  straw, 
deanliness;  the  form,  modest  retirement; 
the  strings  and  curtain,  not  the  "  pink"  but 
the  dust-colour  "of  propriety."  The  face 
under  it  was  sensible,  kind,  but  somewhat 
obstinate.     The  little  old  gentleman  wore  a 
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"bufF  waistcoat,  such  as  I  remembered  to  have 
seen  on  Lord  Ruasborough  in  my  childhood, 
and  brown  gaiters.  He  called  the  lady 
"my  love,"  and  was  no  nervously  solicitous 
about  her,  that  I  mi  up  my  mind  they 
were  a  long  married  co  e,  without  children 
— a  sort  of  refined  Bri  edition  of  my  host 
and  hostess.  They  co  idicted  each  other, 
too,  in  the  most  a£fectio  itely  positive  man- 
ner, which  confiimed  me  in  this  opinion, 
at  which  I  arrived  (always  forming  mine 
hastily)  while  the  usual  process  of  bathing 
the  dee,  untying  the  bonoct-striiigs,  iS;c.,  was 
gone  through. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  faint 
smile,  looking  up  at  me.  "  I  fool  so  much 
better.  I  am  sure  wc  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  this  young  lady  for  her  kindnes?=,  can 
we,  my  dear  ?     Tlie  fact  is,  the  Iieat " 

"  No,  my  love,  the  hill.  I  told  you  so.  I 
begged  you  not,  if  you  remember.  I  was 
afraid  of  your  walking,  and '' 

'•  !My  dear,  you  knnw  Di-.  lioljerts  ordered 
mu  to  walk.  He  did,  indeed.  I  feci  ?o  nuich 
belter  now,  I  can  walk  back,  quite  well" 
(in  a  very  weak  voice). 
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^' Stuff  and  nonsense,    my    dearl — more 
than  a  mile  back  to  the  inn." 

"  A  mile  ?  Why,  I'm  sure,  love,  it  isn't 
fiirther  than  from  the  Hall  down  to   the 
school,  where  you  know  I  walked- every 
day." 

"And  much  good  you  did  yourself,  my 
dear !  If  this  lady  will  kindly  allow  you  to 
remam  here,  I  will  run  down  and  get  a 
carnage,  and  shall  be  back  here  in  a  quarter 
rfan  hour." 

Much  expostulation  followed,  in  which  I 
thought  myself  called  on  to  side  with  the 
stronger  party;  and  finally,  the  lady  was 
persuaded  to  sit  still  until  a  carriage  should 
be  brought.  When  I  was  left  alone  with 
her— for  I  had  b^ged  the  Abb4  to  go  and 
apprise  Madame  Grobemouche  of  my  deten- 
tion—our conversation  was  confined  at  first 
to  a  few  common-plaoe  words  of  kindness  on 
both  sides;  then,  fi:om  remarks,  we  got  to 
questions. 

"I  think  I  understood  you  were  at  an 
im  ?    Travelling,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes.  We  have  only  been  a  day  in 
T ,    We  are  going  on  this  afternoon." 


!*• 
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as  I  can^     It  is  so  very 
We  are  going  on  to  the 
-^•:.  you  ever  been  there  ?" 

"  No,  never.    I  know  n( 
sures  of  travelling." 

"  As  to  pleasure,  we  sh 
left  our  own  dear  home  for 
unfortunately,  is  the  cause 
abroad.    Dr.  Roberts  wish 
spent  last  winter  at  Nice,  b 
willing  to  leave  home.     Yc 
perhaps,"  she  added,  with 
hard  it  is  to  leave  a  place  yc 
of  ?    Those  who  live  abroa 
same  thing." 

"I  think  not:  but  is  thi 
you  have  been  abroad  ?" 

"Yes;  andlhooe  it  ^^^^  ^ 
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to  me  so  dirty,  and  such  odd  habits — ^never 
dieased  of  a  xnormng — ^all  the  women  in  curl- 
p&^rs  and  slipshod,  which  to  our  English 
ideas '' 

At  this  moment,  the  vision  of  Madame  in  a 
green  dressing-gown,  with  the  very  curl- 
pi^ers  in  question,  surmounted  by  one  of  the 
General^s  yeUow  bandanas,  appeared,  much 
to  my  confusion,  at  the  dining-room  window, 
I  bad  even  some  fears  as  to  what  effect  this 
Spectacle  might  produce  on  the  weak  nerves 
of  the  stranger;  especially  so,  when  Madame, 
S^parently  with  the  intention  of  joining  us, 
advanced  one  tapestried  sUpper,  down  at 
keel,  over  the  window-sill,  upon  the  terrace. 
She  thought  better  of  it,  however;  and — 
discouraged  by  the  tr^s  Britcmnique  air  of 
4e  lady,  I  believe — ^retired,  leaving  us  im- 
disturbed. 

With  the  tact  of  a  true  gentlewoman,  my 
companion  made  no  remark  on  this  ap- 
pwition;  she  could  not,  however,  repress 
an  mdirect  question,  which  showed  her  cu- 
riosity concerning  the  establishment.  Look- 
iiig  round  the  garden,  she  said, 

"  What  beautiful  roses  !     It  reminds  me 


4 
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of  my  own  dear  garden — they  muet  o^u 
coming  into  bloom  now.  Do  you  take  mucb 
interest  in  your  flowers  ?" 

"  I  am  only  on  a  '  '  "lere.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  livG  in  a  tow  d  have  never  had 
a  garden ;  but  perh  oakes  one  prize  it 

the  more.     Cocknej         j   said   to  be  the 
truest  lovers  of  the  c       :ry,  and  I  believe 

"•"  A 

"No,  said  the  lady,  positively,  "  that  i»" 
certainly  not  true.  How  can  they  have  all 
the  varied  interests  we  have — with  our 
farms,  and  our  schools,  and  our  poor  i)Cople 
— not  to  speak  of  watching  the  growth  of 
everything  from  month  to  month  ?  Thev 
can  have  none  of  these  pleasures." 

"  Oh,  of  course;  I  only  spoke  of  the  de- 
light we  town-bred  feel  at  getting  into  the 
country,  and  breathing  pure  air — and  all  tiio 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  countiy,  which  are 
so  new  to  us.     If  I  were  a  man " 

"  Ah  !  for  a  man  accustomed  to  an  active 
liie  in  the  country,  a  life  in  towns  is  kJllinL'. 
John  always  lias  a  fit  of  the  gout  when  hi; 
has  been  in  London  a  week.  You  may 
fancy,  therefore,  wliat  a  sacrifice  it  is  to  liiiu 
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coixxing  abroad  with  me,  and  leading  this 
gtvipid  life — ^but  he  is  the  best  of  bro- 
thers  "" 

'^^  Brother  ?" 

^^  And  pretends  he  likes  it.  I  resisted  his 
coming  as  long  as  I  could,  but  it  was  no  use  ; 
and,  as  I  say,  hoto  is  the  cx>untry  to  get  on 
in  his  absence  ?  There  are  his  magisterial 
duties  (such  a  head — ^you've  no  idea — so 
clear),  and  his  farming  (so  very  practical), 
and  his  general  influence  in  the  parish 
(no  one  such  influence  as  he) — ^really  it 
is  terrible  to  think  how  his  loss  will  be 
felt!" 

A  carriage  drove  up,  and  this  great  public 
cliaracter  jumped  out,  hurried  up  to  us,  and 
thanked  me  again  for  my  attention  to  his 
sister.  I  had  so  persuaded  myself  that  he 
was  her  husband,  it  seemed  quite  \mnatural 
to  find  he  was  only  her  brother.  There  was 
no  plea  for  their  remaining  longer,  and  the 
lady  rose. 

"  Our  acquaintance  has  progressed  so  ra- 
pidly in  half  an  hour,"  said  she,  "  that  I  feel 
as  if  we  were  old  friends.  I  must  tell  you 
our  name — it  is  Bissett.      Will  you  let  us 
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know  by  what  name  we  may  recal  our  tioi 
young  friend  at  T ?" 

"My  Dame  is  Marguerite  Percival." 

"  Percival  ?  Wasn't  that  the  name  of  tHe 
people,  brother,  who  took  Cloud  Castle  Ufl 
year  ?" 

"  Pooh  !  my  love ;  nothing  at  all  like  it 
It  began  with  a  E." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  Tra  confident  it  began 
with  a  P.  If  it  wasn't  Percival,  it  was 
something  very  like  it; — not  that  it  much 
signifies.  The  name  now,  at  all  events,  ray 
dear  Miss  Percival,  we  shall  not  forget, 

And  so  Miss  Bissctt  and  1  shook  hands, 
and    mutually  expressed  a    hope   that 
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ble  of  the  same ;  and  how,  on  leaving,  the 
gentleman  had  deemed  fit  to  harangue  the 
landlady,  in  very  tortuous  French,  upon  the 
softness  of  the  beds,  the  smallness  of  the 
basins,  and  the  deamess  of  the  bill. 

It  served  for  a  morning's  gossip,  and  was 
then  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  L 

A  FEW  days  later  I  received  some  most 
unexpected  news  from  my  mother,  which 
obliged  me  to  return  to  Paris.  Her  letter 
ran  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Child, — 

"  I  hav^  only  time  for  a  few  lines  to-day, 
but  cannot  let  the  post  go  out  without  letting 
you  know  the  happy  news  I  I  am  in  such 
a  flutter  I  can  hardly  write !  I  dare  say 
you  guess  what  it  is.  I  dare  say  you  saw 
it  all  along.  I  never  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  you,  or  in  my  letters,  for  fear  it 
was  a  delusion ;  but  I  thought  I  saw  it  from 
the  beginning.  Do  you  remember  the  day 
he  first  called  ?     Since  you  left,  he  has  been 

VOL.  n.  B 
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perately  in  love  with  him, 
not  a  farthing,  instead  of 
prospects !  Fancy  how  deli^ 
is !    He  wrote — I  mean  Ch^ 
his  father,  and  obtained  hi 
he  proposed,  which  is  ver 
satisfactory.    They  are  goi 
She  looks  so  beautiful  in  he 
(I  got  her  a  white  bonnel 
her  black  was  getting  so  si: 
J.  wonder  at  his  falling  in  lov( 

you  know,  he  says  he  wai 
afraid  of  you !  Ah !  my  d 
men  are  so  afraid  of  as  a  c 
only  think,  afler  all,  of  you 
first  I  I  hope  the  country  i 
back  the  roses  to  your  che 
boys  went  to  school  yesterda 
parting  for  me^  for  I  could  n 
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redding  (which  is  to  take  place  as  soon  as 

^oesible) ;  then  your  father  will  go  with  him 

to  England,  and  see  him  on  board  his  ship 

for  India — poor  dear  fellow !      You  must 

oome  back  at  onccj  dear.     I  have  qnantities 

for  you  to  do.   Now  that  onr  good  Lateward 

is  gone,  I  have  no  one,  you  know,  for  Rose 

is  80  much  occupied,  going  about  with  him. 

Heaven  bless  you,  my  darling  ! 

"  Ever  your  aflfectionate  mother, 

''  C.  P." 

In  spite  of  my  mother's  assumption  that  I 

was  fully  prepared  for  the  intelligence  her 

fetter  contained,  it  was  a  great  surprise, — I 

nad  almost  written  shock.    I  was  glad :  I  was 

^  glad,  of  course.     But  what  a  child  she 

^88!    At  least  I  had  been  accustomed  to 

^iisider  and  treat  her  as  such,  until  quite 

J^tely:  and  even  then,  was  so  completely 

^d  selfishly  engrossed,  that  whenever  the 

^age  of  my  sister  crossed  my  thoughts,  it 

^as  only  as   a  gleam  of  sunshine  in   the 

home-picture — a  morning  gleam,  as  yet  lar 

removed  from  the  glare  and  heat  of  mid-day 

passions.     She  had  not  made  a  confidante 

of  me — she  had  never  poured  into  mg,  ear 

b2 
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very  fond  of  Eose,  though  t 
sympathy  between  us;  but 
of  what  this  last  year  had 
felt  inexpressibly  thankful 
spared  all  that  I  had  gone 
safely  havened  from  all  fi 
the  quiet  hearthstone  of  ai 
True,  I  knew  little  of  Chai 
all  the  man  was  written  in  ; 
characters,  that  whatever  mi 
of  his  mental  powers,  his  a 
heart  it  was  impossible  to  do 
I  began  folding  up  my  drt 
them  in  my  trunk.     My  ki 
received  the    announcement 
leave  them   with   loud   reg 
standing  the  wide  disparity  o 
the  wider  disparity  of  our 
ings,  they  were  friends;  I  c 
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ing  morning,  and  I  was  publicly  embraced 
outride  the  gilt  gates  by  both  the  Greneral 
and  Madame,  in  the  face  of  the  crowded 
diligence;  after  which,  being  given  over, 
with  many  injunctions,  to  the  care  of  a 
steady  old  shopkeeper,  Paris-boimd,  I  was 
stuffed  into  the  bowels  of  the  interieur^  with 
a  large  bunch  of  flowers  on  my  knee,  which, 
won  fading,  left  the  fine  aroma  of  ham- 
sandwiches  in  my  bag  predominant.  I  had 
rather  %  pleasant  journey,  as  my  old  gentle- 
nian  was  obliging  enough  to  drop  asleep, 
tod  leave  me  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
Day  own  thoughts,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  way.  The  only  other  occupant  of  this 
portion  of  the  diligence  was  a  young  priest, 
who  shrank  into  his  comer  upon  my  enter- 

• 

Jug,  and  appeared  to  think  there  was  con- 
tamination in  my  aspect,  so  studiously  did 
ke  avoid  me,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  breviary. 
I  looked  out  of  window,  for  my  part; 
tod  found  much  interest  and  amusement  in 
hatching  the  haymakers  in  the  fields,  as  we 
passed,  and  in  studjring  character  at  inn 
doors,  when  we  stopped  to  change  horses. 
It  was  my  first  journey  alone.  I  felt  very 
^dependent,  and  thought  how  I  should  like 


Stage-coach  should  be  boui 
of  England — tohere,  I  was  i 
but  a  certain  face  should  b( 
when^  we  stopped,  waiting 
me 

Instead  of  which  (foolish  d 
comes  the  handsome   face 
when  we  drive  into  the  Me 
yard  in  Paris;  not  without  a 
though,  for  we  are  half  an  I 
time,  and  he  expresses  his 
forcible  language  at  having 
long. 

Beside  him  stands  a  tall,  i 
who  bows  distantly,  but  wh< 
ing  eyes  I  recognise  at  once, 
arms  round  his  neck. 

"Why,  Ernest,   what  a 
grown  I.  How  long  is  it  since 
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our  last  quarrel.  Last  holidays  I  spent  at 
Dacre.  And  now,  may  it  please  your  Majesty, 
is  there  to  be  peaoe  or  war  between  us  ?" 

"Oh,  peace  by  all  means,  since  you  are 
only  a  visitor  in  my  dominions — and  your 
size,  too,  rather  alarms  me.  You're  very 
much  improved  in  appearance ;  I  hope 
equally  so  in  other  ways." 

"  Thank  you :  ditto  to  you.  'Pon  my 
soul!  you're  a  devilish  sight  better-looking 
than  I  expectedi  What  one  may  almost 
call  *  a  fine-looking  girl.'  " 

"  Yes,  grown  fat,  I  see,  and  actually  got 
some  colour  in  your  cheeks,"  said  ray  father; 
then  jocosely  added,  as  we  all  three  walked 
away  together,  leaving  my  trunk  to  follow 
^th  a  porter,  ''Well,  the  filly's  cut  you 
out,  Eita :  won  in  a  canter,  you  see !  You've 
got  to  wear  the  yellow  shoes,  and  all  your 
own  fault,  Lady  Greybrook  told  me." 

"There,  father,  we  will  not  talk  about 
Aat.  Dear  Rose's  marriage  ought  to  satisfy 
you  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I'm  so  glad. 
He  just  seems  made  for  her.  If  I  am  any 
judge  of  physiognomy,  he  has  a  fine  disposi- 
tion—frank atid  free." 


w— -.-  w>^  X/VJ 


j  ciples,**  said  I,  dryly. 

sj:  "He  gives  Charles  a  mc 

ance,  considering  his  fortune 
*  ment  he  makes  on  Bose  woi 
his  own  steward.  Howev 
quarrel  with  one's  bread  an 
pose,  and  the  entail  is  a  cleai 
a  year." 

"How  do  you  like  oui 
Ernest  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  capital  fellow ;  gi^ 
splendid  gun  to  take  out  to 
shooting,  I  suppose,  is  the  o 
done  in  that  cursed  country." 

"I  should  think  there  wa 
else  to  be  done,  if  you  look 
But  don't  you  like  the  idea  oi 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"As  the  governor  said 
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"  Fve  worked  at  it — ^I  have,  indeed — ^but 
it*8  80  deuced  hard." 

"  WeD,  I  hope  you've  learnt  something  at 
school  besides  swearing  ?" 

"  Meaning  that  I  could  have  done  that  at 
hcHiie,  eh  ?'  he  whispered,  laughing,  as  my 
lather  stopped  to  speak  to  some  one.  "  I 
say,  the  governor's  hard  up,  again,  Rita.  He 
asked  Charlie  Murray  to  lend  him  a  hundred 
this  morning,  and  Charlie  told  him  he  hadn't 
a  hundred  at  his  banker's.  That's  why  he's 
80  savage  about  it.  Charlie's  very  wide 
awake  about  money." 

I  sighed,  and  walked  on  in  silence.  Here 
was  this  boy,  already  rusi  in  the  world's 
ways— all  the  freshness,  the  delightful  gullir 
UlUy  of  youth,  gone  !  You  wouldn't  "  catch 
him  napping,"  as  he  informed  me ;  and  I  be- 
lieved him.  But  I  felt  the  sooner  he  went 
out  to  India,  and  away  from  my  father's 
influence,  the  better. 

I  was  shocked  to  find  how  ill  my  mother 
was  looking.  The  brilliant  spirits  she  was 
in  could  not  conceal  the  ravages  of  illness. 
But  she  spoke  mofe  cheeringly  of  herself 
and  I  was  too  willing  to  believe  that  the 


i  on  whom  all  thoughts  w 

and  for  whom  each  hour,  r 
citations  and  marriage-gifi 

j  futurei  openly  or  secretly  c 

t^te  walks  in  the  shady  all 
lies.    No  two  lovers  ever 
diant  and  happy  than  they. 
My  brother  often  took  n 
an  evening,  and  we  becan 
With  all  his  faults — and  h< 
— ^there  was  something  to  n: 
about  him ;  and  he  returnee 
80  fSur  as  to  receive  that  ch€ 
sents — advice,  at  my  hands. 
"  Mother,"  I  said  one  day, 
tant  question  of  Rose's  tram 
discussed,  "  if  you   have  i 
should  like  to  give  some  of 
Marie  Dumont  to  do.     En 


_     xl- 
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Lady  Janet's  having  be^i  very  kind  to  her, 
but  really  it  has  all  gone  out  of  my  head." 

That  evening  my  brother  and  I  walked 
down  the  narrow  alley  where  Marie  lived. 
Ernest  was  indignant  at  my  bringing  him  to 
SQch  a  place,  and  disgusted  at  the  cabbage- 
stalks  and  bones  on  the  door-steps,  and  other 
less  savoury  odours.  We  mounted  four  pair 
of  dirty  stairs,  my  brother  growling  all  the 
way  up,  like  a  fine  young  mastiff-gentleman 
of  sixteen  as  he  was.  I  knocked,  and  Marie 
opened  the  door  herself.  She  gave  a  cry  of 
delight,  seized  my  hands,  kissed  them,  and 
began,  with  French  volubility,  pouring  forth 
her  gratitude  for  the  visit,  when  she  caught 
Diy  brother's  face  behind  my  shoulder.  She 
Parted  and  turned  pale. 

"Who  is  that  ? — ^who  is  that  with  you  ?" 
Her  gaze  seemed  fascinated. 

"My  brother.     Why?'' 

"  Strange  1"  she  muttered,  as  she  drew  me 
^  and  presented  me  a  chair.  "  Pardon, 
monsieur,  walk  in,  pray."  From  time  to 
time  during  our  visit  she  glanced  uneasily 
wid  furtively  at  him,  but  generally  seemed 
to  avoid  looking  that  way,  as  though  it  dis- 
tracted her  attention  from  what  she  was 


aajmg.  And  she  had  a  great  deal  to^^ay 
about  the  English  lady  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  her  in  consequence  of  that  excellent 
young  gentleman's  recommendation;  how 
she  had  given  her  large  commissions  of  work, 
and  had  put  her  boy  to  a  day-school,  and 
had  even  asked  her  how  she  should  like  to 
go  to  England,  and  said  she  could  get  her 
plenty  of  emplt^^ment  there  in  teaching 
broderie  &nd  French — for  (I  forget  if  I  have 
befisre  mentioned  that)  Marie's  French  was 
particularly  pTire  and  good.  That  good  lady 
had  left  her  some,  work,  and  had  promised 
Marie  should  hear  from  her  fiirther  in  Eng- 
land. 
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"Is  he  good?  Does  he  give  you  no 
trouble  ?'' 

'^  Sll  est  sage  ?  Oh !  c'est  un  ange !"  and 
she  impressed  a  resonant  kiss  on  his  head. 
**  Tenez,  si  le  bon  Dieu  en  a  beaucoup 
comme  lui,  il  doit  3tre  content !" 

"  Have  you  time  to  do  any  more  work, 
Marie,  or  are  your  hands  full  ?  My  sister  is 
to  be  married  in  three  weeks,  and  these 
collars  and  chemisettes  must  be  finished  be- 
fore that  time,  if  you  imdertake  them.  Per- 
haps Lady  Janet's  work  has  to  be  done  also 
by  a  certain  time ;  if  so—" 

**  Ca  ne  presse  pas.  Vous  pouvez  compter 
sur  moi,  mademoiselle."  And  she  took  them 
with  a  confident  smile,  promising  to  bring 
the  work  home,  as  I  should  be  too  busy  to 
send  or  come  again. 

The  next  fortnight  was  a  very  busy  one. 
I  had  no  time  to  think  of  Marie ;  for  every 
arrangement  devolved  upon  me,  and,  to  add 
to  the  bustle,  a  few  days  before  the  wedding 
Sir  Charles  Murray  arrived.  He  was  a  fine 
old  constitutional  gentleman,  with  the  old 
constitutional  blue  coat  and  gilt  buttons,  and 
the  constitutional  touch  of  gout  every  year ; 
with  a  rheumy  eye,  a  cheek  like  a  winter- 
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apple,  and  a  hearty  voice.  He  had  not  been 
in  Paris  for  five-and-twenty  years,  firom 
which  epoch  he  dated  every  event.  "  When 
I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Peace,"  &c.  j 
or,  "  I  remember  so  and  so,  for  it  was  not 
very  long  after  I  retmned  &om  Paris,  at  the 
time  of  the  Peace,"  &c. 

He  and  my  mother  talked  a  good  deal 
over  past  days,  and  he  secretly  confided  to  me 
that,  beautiful  as  he  found  his  future  daugh- 
ter-in-law, she  was  not  equal  to  her  mother, 
as  he  remembered  her,  in  the  days  when  she 
was  the  toast  of  the  county. 

"  I  was  very  sWeet  upon  her  in  those 
days,  but  I  was  a  yotinger  son — tliotigli  a 
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couise  of  time  I  married,  and  have  never 
seen  your  mother  since." 

^'  Charlie's,  then,  is  a  sort  of  inherited 
admiration  ? — the  sins  of  the  fathers  visited 
on  the  children  !  No  wonder  at  his  falling 
b  love  at  first  sight,  as  he  says  he  did.  It 
really  wasn't  fair.  The  infatuation  was  in 
kis  blood,  poor  fellow  1" 

Sir  Charles  chuckled. 

"Lord  bless  you!  they're  a  cold  set  of 
young  dogs  now — a  different  sort  to  what 
they  were  in  my  day.  Look  at  Charlie, 
there,  sitting  as  demiure  by  the  side  of  his 
sweetheart  as  if  she  were  an  old  'oman  o' 
seventy  I  I  shouldn't  ha'  sat  so  when  / 
was  two-and-twenty." 

It  was  the  night  before  the  wedding  that 
Sir  Charles  delivered  himself  of  the  above 
sentiments.  They  were  all  sitting  by  the 
open  windows,  I  remember,  and  I  kept  run- 
ning in  and  out,  devoting  myself  as  much 
as  I  could  to  the  old  gentleman,  for  I  foimd 
that  he  and  my  father  did  not  get  on  too 
well  together.  Sir  Charles  was  exceedingly 
shrewd.  He  knew  the  sort  of  man  my 
father  was,  by  report,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
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he  ■warned  his  son,  even  before  there  wa^ 
any  idea  of  an  engagement  with  Rose,  to  be^ 
prepared  i^^nst  attempts  to  borrow  money. 
Whatever  may  have  passed  between  them, 
certain  it  is  that  my  father  was  very  much- 
disappointed,  and  he  always  spoke  of  Sir 
Charles  as  "  mean  and  close-fisted."  In  vain 
■  I  represented  that  few  fathers  would  welcome 
as  kindly  as  Sir  Charles  a  daughter-in-law 
who  came  to  him  in  the  same  state  aa  she  en- 
tered the  world — save  the  clothes  on  her  back. 
My  iather  refused  to  take  any  other  view  of 
Sir  Charles's  conduct,  and  the  iatercourse 
between  them  was  not  of  the  most  cordial, 
in  consequence.     So  1  had  enough  to  do  in 
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skirmish  between  Betsy  and  Rose's-  new 
^^d,  in  which  I  had  to  act  as  peace-maker. 
^fht  an  evening  of  confusion  it  was !  And 
tHere  sat  Bose  herself,  smiling  alternately  at 
Cliarles  and  at  his  father,  as  she  sewed  on 
tbe  tassels  to  a  purse  she  had  been  knitting 
for  the  latter.  How  clearly  every  little  in- 
cident of  that  July  evening  returns  to  me ! 

And  I  linger  over  them,  reader,  for  very 
loathness  to  approach  a  certain  short  passage 
in  my  life's  story  to  which  I  am  rapidly 
coming.  But  it  must  be  done.  I  know  I 
cannot  give  any  faithful  picture  of  that  life's 
subsequent  journey — its  weary  desert-stages, 
toilsome  ascents,  and  pleasant  garden-halts, 
^thout  passing  boldly  across  this  dark  and 
narrow  bridge. 


VOL.  u. 


CHAPTER-  IL 

I  WAS  putting  the  last  dresses  into  : 
Bister's  boxes  late  that  night,  when  Be 
suddenly  exclaimed, 

"  O  Lor',  Miss  Rita,  why  if  we  ain't  bin  a 
forgot  all  about  the  collars  and  things  as  t 
Frenchwoman  were   to  have  brung  boi 
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y^ar :  the  windows  open,  and  green  shutters 
^^086 ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  heavy 
^th  the  scent  of  flowers,  which  no  breath 
of  air  stirred.  Our  beautiful  Rose  stands 
tk^,  in  a  mist  of  tulle  and  orange-blossom^ 
perfectly  calm  and  collected.  Why  not? 
Before  her  all  is  sunshine — behind  her  gloom. 
She  has  no  doubts  or  regrets — a  few  natural 
teaiB,'  perhaps,  at  leaving  us  all— nothing 
more. 

We  had  read  over  the  marriage-service 
together,  at  my  earnest  request,  very  early 
that  morning.  I  sought  to  impress  on  her 
the  solemn  nature  of  the  compact  she  was 
about  to  enter  into,  and  my  own  view  of  a 
woman's  obligations  in  matrimony.  I  ended 
by  saying,  "  And  therefore,  dear  Rose,  I 
would  sooner  beg  my  bread  than  be  married 
to  a  man  I  could  not  *  love^  hofiour^  and 
obef.^  Not  all  the  rank  and  the  riches — not 
*tt  the  persuasion  in  the  world,  shall  tempt 
Dte  to  do  this.  You  have  been  so  fortunate, 
^liog,  as  to  meet  with  a  companion  and 
Protector  for  whom  you  can  really  feel  thus, 
at  the  very  outset  of  your  life.  Few  are 
^  fortunate ;  never  be  ungrateful  for  this — 
^er  trifle  with  the  happiness  which  is  yours 

c2 


certain  person,  who  I'm  sur 
'^'  ■  v:f ij  return,  and  it  will  be  all  rig 

"^.A   '  come  to  England.     JSappi 

can't  be— it's  impossible. 

darling  I  and  I  can  say  ai 

like,  and  he  doesn't  think 
,  never  felt  that  about  anybc 

I  mamma,  and  I'm  sure  I  m 

love  any  one  as  I  do  Charl 

I  liked  to  hear  her  reitei 

pr<  of  her  entire  love  and  confi 

knew  that  she  was  not  capa 
^  life-and-death  attachment  o] 

natures  j  I  knew  that  had 
■  the  marriage  from  some  ca 

off,  her  weak,  affectionate  h 
'  clung  and  bound  round  soi 

year  or  two :  but  I  liked  to 
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tione  of  us  cared,  but  who  were  asked,  as 
^iDg  the  only  members  of  the  beau  monde 
left  m  Paris  at  that  season.  I  stood  near  my 
sister,  and  once  again,  as  I  listened  to  those 
impressive  words,  I  breathed  a  secret  vow 
that  never  would  I  stand  before  God's  altar, 
as  a  bride,  but  when  I  could  make  those 
solemn  responses  with  my  whole  heart  and 
soul. 

The  wedding  and  the  breakfast  passed  off 
much  as  those  things  usually  do.     My  father 
and  Sir  Charles  each  made  a  speech,  which 
they  had  constructed  on  the  regular  conven- 
tional models.    My  father  said,  with  effusion, 
that  sad  as  the  parting  with  his  daughter  was, 
he  was  consoled  in  remembering  into  what 
excellent  hands  he  gave  her;  that  she  had 
always  been  perfect  in  her  conduct  as   a 
daughter,  and  that  he  doubted  not  that  she 
would  prove  so  in  every  other  relation  of 
life:  finally,  that  he  begged  to  congratulate 
the  man  whose  wife  she  became.    Sir  Charles 
observed  that,  coming  of  such  parents,  it  was 
^possible  to  doubt  the  amiable  character  of 
the  lady  whom  he  had  the  happiness  to  call 
ius daughter  that  day:  his  excellent  fnend 
Colonel  Percival's  acquaintance  he  had  only 


oeiore  ner,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

My  mother  did  not  cry, ; 
looked  flushed,  and  so  han 
dress,  with  its  soft  white 
several  people  say  she  mi 
our  elder  sister.  When 
t        l  change  her  dress,  we  acco 

'        i  even  then  my  mother  die 

She  seemed  sustained  by  t 
ment  to  exertion  as  long  as 
it  lasted. 


1  i 


p 
l 
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^'  And  now  the  carriage 

'pt:^  favoured  postilions  is  at  tl 

package  has  been  carried 
maid  is  already  in  the  rum 
a  few  tears  on  her  cheeks,  t 
two  or  three  times,  then  pa 
drawing-room,  shaking  hanc 
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\A  me  hear  how  you  are  getting  on.  Con- 
foTmded  dull  place,  unless  it's  changed  since 
I  was  there,  with  your  mother,  in  '16, 
when  we  toured  it,  after  the  Peace.  Con- 
foonded  dull  work,  travelling.  I  advise  you 
to  come  home  soon.     God  bless  'ee,  both  1" 

He  wrings  his  son's  hand  through  the  car- 
nage window,  and  now  the  young  couple 
tie  oC  We  all  crowd  on  the  balcony,  and 
kin  our  hands :  a  little  white  glove  waves  in 
answer.  Betsy  rushes  forth,  and,  to  the 
aakmishment  of  the  Parisian  mob,  flings  an 
old  satin  shoe  after  the  carriage  as  it  whirls 
away,  and  a  great  cloud  of  dust  receives  it 
oat  of  our  sight. 

They  are  to  spend  the  remainder  of  that 
sonuner  and  autumn  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
winter  in  Italy.  They  will  pass  through 
I^aiis  on  their  way  home  in  the  spring, 
when  Mrs.  Charles  Murray  will  be  presented 
*^on  her  marriage."  I  hear  people  talking 
^  these  things  as  they  stand  in  the  balcony, 
or  hover  in  knots  about  the  room,  spinning 
the  light  gossamer-web  of  small-talk — but  I 
seem  as  one  in  a  dream.  I  look  towards 
^y  mother,  who  has  borne  up  bravely 
^therto,  and  I  observe  that  she  begins  to 


worK  Keeping  up  an  appea 
now. 

'*^'  I  seat  myself  at  the  wk 

ing  incapable  of  further  e: 
three  men  only  remain,  an 
about  the  Chantilly  racet 
and  Sir  Charles,  so  I  can  1 
"i  the  engraving  of  Newton 

and  fancy  I  feel  much  as  sh 
But  this  is  not  a  time  foi 
have  enough  to  do  in  the  ' 
J^ay,  a  moment  of  action 
hand.  I  get  up  to  attend 
whom  I  can  see  in  the  p 
second  room,  stretched, 
hausted,  on  her  sofa,  when 
a  servant. 

"  There  is  a  person  outsid 


— .^  _1 
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the  Staircase  outside  our  door  I  found  her 
indeed;  but  looking  more  as  I  first  knew 
lier — ^pale  and  very  worn. 

"Come  in,  Marie;  why  do  you  stand 
there  ?** 

^'  Oh,  mademoiselle,  forgive  me  !    I  dare 

iM)t  come  in.     The  child  has  been  very  ill, 

and  that  is  why  I  was  not  able  to  do  the 

.    work  in  time.    I  could  not  bear  you  to 

think " 

"I  understand.  Well,  never  mind;  it 
can't  be  helped.     How  is  the  child  ?" 

"Dieu  soit  beni!  he  is  well  now.  I 
thought  the  bon  Dieu  would  have  taken 
him.  For  four  nights  I  never  left  his 
cradle." 

"You  look  ill  yourself — ^you  must  take 
care.    What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

^'  Small-pox,  mademoiselle." 

I  shrank  back,  involuntarily,  with  horror. 
"  Good  Heavens,  Marie  I  what  could  make 
you  think  of  coming  here,  then  ?  You  don't 
know  how  easily  infection  is  brought." 

"Dear  mademoiselle,  the  doctor  said 
there  was  no  danger  whatever.  The  house 
is  well  purified,  none  of  the  lodgers  have 


to  you.     My  father  and  mot 

peculiar  horror  of  the  diseas 

But  even  as  I  speak,  the  i 

in  loud  and  laughing  discoui 

and  nearer  through  the  do- 

landing  where  we  stand  is  d 

the  voices  approach,  I  drj 

^  them  pass,  when   suddenl) 

[  seized  by  an  iron,  icy  grai 

•  eyes  dilated,  her  face  livid, 

me  yet  further  back — back 
of  an  alcove.  I  have  no 
ance;  my  breath  seems  sudc 
while  she  crushes  me  agains 
as  she  stands  there  quiver 
violent  emotion,  the  owners 
voices  appear,  and  seeing  m 
gaged  in  earnest  conversatio 
stairs. 
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"  For  the  love  of  God,  tohat  is  that  man's 
real  name  ?" 

"  Who  ? — which  do  you  mean  ?" 
"The  last  speaker — there — ^he  who  is 
showing  the  way — ^that  tall,  fair  man." 
«  That  ?    Why,  that  is  my  father." 
"Father!"  she  shrieked,  and  threw  her 
arms  wildly  up.     A  glimmering  of  the  hor- 
rid truth  flashed  on  ma 

"  Ee  is  my  Edouard  Brown.  He  is  the 
fa' — ^  A  burst  of  hysterical  sobs  choked 
her  utterance,  and  she  sank  in  a  heap  on  the 

stairs. 

»  «  «  » 


CHAPTER  I 


I  DRAW  a  veil  over  the  re 
\  What  I  then  felt,  you  ca 

better  than  I  can  tell, 
known,  happily,  the  bitter 
hour,  but  you  can  imagine 
the  revulsion  it  created  in  ] 
I  got  the  poor  creature  a 
I  hardly  knew  how  myse 
and  stunned.  I  could  no 
tears  than  I  could  have  i 
hideous  secret  that  lay  i 
breast;  and  I  had  a  sicl^ 
meeting  my  poor,  miserabh 
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At  length  Betsy  came  to  say  my  mother 
biad  gone  to  bed,  feeling  unwell. 

AH  that  evening,  and  far  into  the  night,  I 

Mras  in  dose  attendance  on  her.     She  was 

reverishi  with  a  headache  and  frequent  sick- 

aess,  and  lay  tossing  and  moaning  there, 

xmable  to  get  any  rest.     Oh  I   that  long, 

sultiy  night !  when  the  orange-trees  on  the 

balcony  never  stirred  a  leaf,  and  the  moon 

slicme  full  into  the  room  through  the  open 

vrindow,  carving  black   stone-shadows   all 

^^t,  like  those  that  lay  so  heavy  at  my 

heart  1     There  I  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 

bathing  her  face  now  and  then  with  vinegar, 

or  trying,  with  a  feather  fan,  to  bring  a  little 

^  about  her.     Towards  morning — it  might 

be  two  or  three  o'clock — Betsy  insisted  on 

i^eving  watch,  that  I  might  go  to  bed.      I 

>a8  indeed  worn  out,  and  thought  if  I  could 

^leep  for  a  few  hours  I  should  be  better 

fitted  to  meet  the  to-morrow,  and  whatever 

It  might  bring.    But  sleep  would  not  come ; 

Pcffaaps  from  over-exhaustion — ^perhaps  from 

^  striving  and  longing  after  its  peaceful 

oblivion.     The  birds  began   to   sing,  and 

docks  struck  the  wakening  hours:  sounds 

of  life  made  themselves  heard  through  the 
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gieat  dty.  It  waa  useless:  I  ro^  and 
dressed  myselE  My  mother  was  no  better; 
and  all  that  day  she  rcmaiDed  much  in  the 
same  state.  The  next,  my  father  and  Emeat 
were  to  leave  us,  which  'as  an  inexpressiWe 
relief  to  me.  But  in  tht  Boming  my  mothra 
was  so  ill,  that,  after  sei  ling  for  the  doctor, 
I  mustered  courage  to  t  11  my  ihther  that  I 
thought  he  ought  U  .y  (it  was  a  bitter 
draught  for  mc !),  anu  ^.^at  the  parting  from 
Ernest  would,  I  feared,  have  a  teiTible  effect 
on  my  mother  in  her  weak  state,  I  was 
told  that  the  vessel  in  wliich  my  brother's 
passage  to  India  was  taken  sailed  on  a  cer- 
tam  day,  and  tiiat  "the  least  he  could  have 
in  London  was  three  days,  and  the  idea  of 
his  losing  his  passage-money,  on  account  of 
his  mother's  headaches,"  was  quite  ridicu- 
lous. 

So  spake  our  fatlier :  but  the  tears  gathered 
in  Ernest's  eyes,  though  he  tried  to  conceal 
what  he  felt. 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  boy,"  whispered  my  - 
mother,   raising  herself  up  in  bed  with  a 
great  effort,   and  folding  her  arms  around 
him.    "We  shall  never  sec  each  other  again, 
but  you'll  be  good,  and  steady,  and  all  that 


I 

I 
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•ort  of  thing,  won't  you,  dear,  for  the  sake  of 
poor  mamma?  and  you'll  wear  this  piece  of 
liair  romid  your  neck,  and  think  of  her  some- 
times, when  you're  getting  into  any  mis- 
chie£''  And  so  they  parted,  to  meet  in  this 
world  no  more. 

That  same  evening,  when  the  doctor  had 
seen  his  patient,  he  drew  me  aside  with  a 
gnve,  hesitating  air,  and  paused,  as  he  fin- 
geied  the  seals  on  his  watch-chain,  before 
bespoke. 

^  I  am  afraid — I  am  rather  afraid,  young 
1^7,  we  have  some  awkward  symptoms  this 
evening.  I  can't  say  positively,  but  I  think, 
all  things  considered,  it  would  be  safer  for 
you  to  remove  to  some  friend's  house,  and 
send  for  a  nurse — a  scsur  de  charitij  for  in- 
stance— to  attend  on  your  mamma." 
"What  do  you  mean,  doctor?    I  don't 

■ 

understand.  You  surely  don't  suppose  I 
dKmld  leave  my  mother  ?  What  is  it  you 
He  afraid  of?" 

•   "Why,  I  cannot  say  positively — not  cfe- 

Med/y — till  to-morrow ;  but,  judging  from 

certain  symptoms,  you  see,  I  should  think  it 

•rfer,  iorfear  of  infection — 

''Infection?    What  of ?" 


»7 
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"  Small-pox."  ^ 

I  trembled,  and  turned  even  paler  than  l -^ 
was,  I  suppose,  for  Dr.  T.  hastened  to  add, 

"I  see  you  are  alarmed,  and  you  had 
much  better  take  my  advice,  for  norfiing  dis- 
poses so  much  for  infection  as  fear." 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  for  myself?"  I  said, 
scornfully. 

0  strange,  mysterious  dispensation  I  God 
only  knows  whether  I  was  really  the  mediiun 
through  which  the  impalpable  poison  had 
been  transmitted  Jrom  Uiat  wretched  woman, 
or  whether  it  was  seminated  in  the  hot,  stag- 
nant atmosphere  of  the  great  city.  But  it 
was  too  true.     If  Dr.  T.  had  any  doubts. 
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bedside  as  long  as  strength  was  given  me : 
if  stricken  by  the  hand  of  that  sickness,  I 
should,  at  least,  have  the  consolation  of 
having  done  what  was  right.  I  cannot  deny 
that  I  luid  an  invincible  loathing  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  now  that  I  came  into  personal  con- 
tact with  this  ragmg  demon,  whose  ravages 
in  some  painfully  disfigured  face  had  so 
often  made  me  turn  away  with  disgust,  a 
fortitude  and  fearlessness  were  given  me  I 
dared  hardly  expect.  I  never  left  the  sick- 
room :  I  snatched  a  few  minutes'  sleep  when 
I  could,  Betsy  and  a  acsur  de  charity  taking 
their  watch,  then,  in  turns.  Thus  passed  nine 
anxious,  weary  days,  fluctuating  from  hope 
to  fear,  and  fear  to  hope.  I  wrote  to  my 
&ther,  and  his  answer  was  much  what  I 
expected.  He  said  it  was  "a  fortunate 
thing  Ernest  did  not  remain  after  all,  as 
he  might  have  caught  that  confounded  com- 
plaint:'' that  he  had  "just  returned  from 
Southampton,  after  seeing  him  off  in  the 
Ganges — a  capital  steamer" — that  London 
^as  already  very  empty,  and  he  thought  of 
going  down  for  a  week  to  Cowes,  as  of 
^urse  he  shouldn't  return  home  until  all 
danger  of  infection  was  over,  as  he  could 

VOL.  n.  D 


Purified  before  he  camt 
mockery  !  And  she  lying 
death  the  while — all  alike 
derness  or  neglect. 

Then  my  impious  heart  i 
bitterness,  daring  to  questi 
the  All-Wise. 

*'  Father  I  if  there  be  n 
on  earth,  why  ia  she,  patiet 
against,  the  victim  of  this  h 
and  not  you?" 

In  the  delirium  of  fev 
mind  recurred,  as  it  had  dt 
to  other  days  and  scenes, 
unconscious  of  our  presence 
bled  on  the  whole  night,  so 
hausting  even  to  sit  by  and 
ninth   day  the  fever  abate 
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the  doctor  that  night,  "  she  is  safe.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  to  contend  with  a  con- 
stitutional malady  as  well,  that  has  been 
weakening  her  for  years." 

But  I  would  listen  to  nothing  but  my  own 
hopes,  and  so  five  more  days  slipped  by, 
and  I  wrote  to  my  father  that  all  danger  of 
wfection  was  over — that  my  mother  was 
only  now  left  very  prostrate  after  her  severe 
illness,  but  that  if  she  could  be  strength- 
ened sufficiently  to  be  moved  somewhere,  I 
thought  change  of  air  would  soon  set  her  up. 
It  was  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August. 
My  mother  had  been  sleeping,  or  at  least 
lying  so  tranquilly  for  many  hours,  and  I 
felt  80  much  easier  about  her,  that  I  had 
ventured  out  for  the  first  time  to  get  a  little 
fresh  air.  On  ray  return  she  was  awake, 
«nd  made  me  come  and  sit  close  to  her 
pillow.  It  was  then  twilight,  but  I  could 
^U  distinguish  her  face  plainly. 

"  Give  me  that  small  leather-case,  Betsy, 
^d  you  needn't  stay.  You  must  be  worn 
^ut  Gro  and  rest  yourself.  Miss  Rita  will 
remain  with  me. — My  dear,  now  we  are 
*lone,  I  have  so  many  things  I  wish  to  say, 
I  hardly  know  how  to  begin.     AYh ether 

d2 
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I  shall  have  time  to  tell  you  all,  I  thin.^ 

you  ought  to   know — before My  chil^^ 

you  know  aomethiiig  of  what  my  h^^ 
has  been.  I  forgive  him  from  my  hear(s:=^ 
dear:  teU  him  bo  when  I  am  gone.  I  hop^^ 
I  am  not  wrong  in  speaking  to  you  abouC^ 
him ;  I  wish  to  do  what  is  best.  Ton  will  --; 
be  left  alone,  qtUie  alone  with  him,  when  I 
am  gone.    Tou  are  wiser,  dear,  and  have  a 

stronger  head  than  I Well,  never  mind. 

What  I  wanted  to  tell  you  refers  to  the 
past — forher  sake  who  is  gone,  and  also  as 
a  warning. 

"  'These  are  all  your  aimt  Mary's  letters — 
some    written    before  I  ^^'aa  married — and 
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lie  was  paying  me  attention — ^I  was  just 
come  out,  and  Mary  didn't  go  any  longer 
into  the  world — she  wrote  up  from  the 
country,  sending  me  these  letters  of  his,  and 
warning  me  against  a  confirmed  gambler, 
entreating  me  not  to  think  of  him.  She  put 
licr  own  feelings  out  of  the  question:  it 
mast  have  cost  her  a  great  deal  to  write 
"tliis  to  me.  I  was  a  foolish  young  thing, 
suid  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  amusing 
myself  with  him,  and  never  dreamt  of  any- 
t-liing  serious.  And  a  year  or  two  passed, 
^^d  still,  whenever  we  met,  he  paid  me  the 
^ame  attention,  and  still  we  heard  that  he 
Shambled ;  but  I  found,  notwithstanding,  that 
'•^  thought  oftener  of  him  than  of  any  one  else. 
-^t  last,  in  spite  of  all  my  sister's  entreaties, 
^  was  selfish,  and  blind  enough  to  accept 
*^im.  Ohl  Mary,  not  even  you  knew  half 
*lie  trials  I  have  since  had — no  one  will 
^ver  know — but  I  considered  it  all  the  just 
Punishment  of  my  folly  and  ingratitude  then 
^^God  forgive  me  I" 

She  laid  her  head  back,  exhausted  with 
the  exertion  of  talking  so  much.  I  moist- 
ened her  lips  with  some  grapes,  and  then  sat 
down,  holding  her  emaciated  hand  in  mine, 
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my  heart  too  full  for  vroida.  Presently 
she  raised  her  head  again.  I  made  a  ^gn 
to  her  to  he  dowa  and  not  speak,  but  she 
shook  her  head. 

*'I  had  been  i  but  a  very  lil 

while  before  I  di;  1  that  my  husi 

did  not  care   fo»-  That  was  my 

trial — perhaps  :'est,      Gfotl  knows 

why  be  had  marr  I  was  handsome 

and  ran  after—  i  ae  now,  I  can  talk 
of  it — and  perhaps  it  was  pique,  for  it  was 
she,  and  she  only,  Mary,  he  really  loved — 
as  much  as  he  was  able  to  love  anything. 
Oh!  he  would  have  bceti  a  dillerent  man  if 
he  had  married  her,  I  think.  She  would 
have  liad  an  influence  over  him  I  never  had. 
I  was  foolish — weak.  Rita,  when  vou  marry, 
make  your  husband  respect  you.  Some- 
times, since  I  have  been  Hi,  the  thon^hi  has 
come  over  me  that  I  was  tembly,  wickedly 

the  cause  of O  God  forgi\x'  me !     He 

knows  1  had  much  to  sufi'er." 

iSlie  ^-topped,  gasping  fur  breath;  a  sharp 
spasm  crossed  her  iiice,  and  her  thin  hand 
trembled  convulsively  in  mine. 

''  Mother,  dearest  mother,  do  ni.it  agitate 
yourself  in  this  way — pray  do  uol.     Leave 
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fhe  rest  of  what  you  wish  to  say  till  the 
morning.  Your  mind  is  unnaturally  excited 
now ;  do  not  talk  any  more.  I  will  remain 
by  you  all  night,  only  try  and  sleep  now, 

and  when  you  wake " 

"  I  must  finish  what  I  have  to  say  while 
I  can.  Your  aimt,  after  some  years,  Rita, 
^i^amed  Sir  Nicholas  Dacre.  She  had  a 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  her  hus- 
t>5uid;  I  don't  think  it  was  exactly  love,  but 
^te  mourned  for  him,  when  he  died,  as  her 
*>cstfi-iend.  And  meantime  our  diflSculties 
^:>^an,  and  got  worse  and  worse,  until  at  last 
^-^h !  it  was  very  hard  and  humbling  in  my 
iXteition — I  applied  to  Mary  for  assistance. 
I  would  sooner  have  done  anything  else 
*haa  that     Your  father  made  me." 

If  my  mother  could  distinguish  my  face 
^t  that  moment,    she    must   have   seen   a 
strange   expression   there.      I  thought  my 
father  could  not  sink  lower  in  my  eyes: 
there  was  yet  another  step,  I  found.     How 
he,  with   all   his   false   pride,    situated  so 
strangely,  as  I  now  learnt,  with  regard  to 
^y  aunt — how  he  could  have  brought  him- 
self to  beg  of  her,  was  more  than  I  could 
comprehend.     Even  at  that  hour,  in  a  tu- 
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mult  of  conflicting  emotions,  I  remember 
my  blood  boiling  with  indignation  in  my 
veins — it  seemed  too  imnatural  to  be  po»- 
aible.  It  seems  so  still,  when  I  think  of  it 
at  this  distance  of  time. 

"  It  was  a  system  of  constant  borrowing 
after  that,"  my  mother  continued.  "Tour 
&ther  was  always  gettinginto  fresh  trouble, 
alas! — promising  and  breaking  hia  word — 
the  old  story.  I  needn't  tell  you,  dear,  that 
Mary  did  aU  she  could  to  reclaim  him :  she 
saw  Jews  and  lawyers,  and  settled  all  his 
afiairs  twice,  besides  all  she  had  ^yen  him 
before  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour — that  was 
when  she  was  here.     And  at  last  she  saw  it 
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great,  nothing  will  restrain  him.      As  a 
young  man,  he  sacrificed  the  only  woman  he 
ever  loved  for  it ;  as  a  married  one,  he  has 
sacrificed  his  wife  and  children.    He  will 
try  to  get  hold  of  your  Uttle  annuity.     You 
n^ust  resist  it;  and  watch,  too,  over  the  inte- 
rests of  your  brothers.     You  must  be  a  mo- 
ther to  my  poor  boys,  Rita.     And  I  know 
lie  will  try  and  persuade  you  into  marrying 
some  one  for  his  money.    Don't  do  it,  dear. 
I    was  thinking   that  by-and-by,  perhaps, 
you  might  go  and  live  with  Rose  and  her 
Husband — ^not  that  I  would  have  you  desert 
Atm, if  he  will  really  be  a  father  to  you; 
only " 

She  broke  off,  as  though  her  thoughts 
'^ere  in  too  painful  a  train  even  for  words, 
^nd  when  she  spoke  again,  her  manner  was 
^ery  calm  and  solemn. 

"I  think   God  will  not    let  you    come 

^o  harm,  dearest    Rita — if  you  ask   Him. 

^y  own  trials,  perhaps,  would  have  been 

lighter,  if  I  had  '  laid  all  my  care  upon  Him.' 

Ain't  those  the   words  ?     Read    me   that 

chapter.    I  thought  too  little  about  religion, 

^ut  God  is  merciful.     I  believe  that  {torn 

tbe  bottom  of  my  heart." 


but  of  the  comfort  of  the 
tically  knew  nothing.    I  v 
the  chapter  she  asked  for 
so  I  looked  for  the  Evening 
I  could  hardly  steady  my 
to  begin :  and  when  I  cam 
Fifty-fifth  Psalm— I  do  no 
ever  read  it  before — its  a 
occasion  almost  overpower 
as  though  the  voice  of  C 
"  My  heart  is  disquieted  w 
fear  of  death  is  fallen  upon  i 
spirit  stru^ling  to  be  free 
"  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like 
would  I  flee  away,  and  be  t 
would  I  get  me  away  far  ol 
the '  wilderness.    I  would 
escape,  because  of  the  st 
tempest."    But  when  I  cat 
"  For  it  is  r\fit  o"  """•"—  — ■ 
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ventuiey  I  would  have  hid  myself  from  him : 
BiU  it  iOM  even  thou,  my  campa/nion^  my 
guidej  and  mine  own  familiar  friend^'' — ^I 
felt  a  strange  thrill  through  me.  The  song 
of  the  Hebrew  Shepherd-king,  plaining  away, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  seemed  the  direct 
echo  of  our  own  actual  trouble. 

After  I  had  done,  she  repeated  softly 
the  words,  "  Oh  cast  thy  burden  upon  the 
Loid,  and  He  shall  nourish  thee."  Then 
she  fell  into  a  fitful,  uneasy  dose,  and  I  stole 
from  the  room  on  tiptoe.  I  could  not, 
would  not  allow  myself  to  believe  there 

was  danger  ;  but  yet Let  a  message  be 

takea  to  the  clergyman,  requesting  him  to 
oome  as  early  as  he  can  in  the  morning. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  Dr.  T.  stood  with 
Die  by  the  bed. 

^^  There  has  been  too  much  excitement 
We.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  I  find  her 
fliuch  less  well  than  I  did  this  morning.  She 

*«y,  with  sleep  and  perfect  quiet " 

I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands.  I  gave  up 
liope  from  that  moment. 

"  The  action  of  the  heart  is  so  very  feeble. 
1  am  inclined  to  think  there  must  be  some 
strong  mental  excitement,  too,  the  brain  is  still 
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BO  irritated — it  is  working  too  much  for  the 
body.  I  confess,  the  case  b^ins  to  look  very 
seriouB.  Still,  if  you  can  keep  your  mamma 
perfectly  tranquil  for  some  hours " 

**  Tell  me  the  truth ;  I  had  rather.  Don't 
deceive  me.    Is  there  any  hope  ?" 

He  said,  in  the  low,  professional  voice,  "  I 
am  afraid,  very  little." 

The  nights  that  had  preceded  it  were 
as  nothing  compared  to  this.  My  facul- 
ties, I  thank  God,  were  not  paralysed:  I 
was  able  to  think  of,  and  do  aU  that  was 
necessary  or  possible  to  be  done,  but  I  was 
no  longer  sustained  by  any  hope,  and  I  felt 
that  I  never  had  loved  my  mother  so  much 
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has  lain  hidden  from  us  until  then.  I  knew 
my  mother  better  now.  The  earth-cloud 
that  dimmed  so  much  that  was  true  and 
tender  was  removed.  My  heart  smote  me 
in  a  thousand  Uttle  things.  I  thought  how 
I  might  have  been  more  her  companion 
while  she  was  yet  with  us,  and  accused  my- 
self of  not  having  loved  her  as  I  ought. 

I  opened  the  window,  and  put  back  the 
curtain.  My  mother  was  awake  now.  She 
tamed  her  hot,  weary  head  towards  it,  and 
I  could  see  her  eyes  fixed  thirstily  upon  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven — she  was  longing  for 
the  eternal  peace  that  was  beyond  that  deep, 
pure  sky.  And  as  I  looked  into  the  heart 
of  the  night,  and  thought  of  my  desolate 
position  here  when  she  was  gone,  I  mur- 
niured  again  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Oh  that  I 
kad  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  flee 
•way,  and  be  at  rest." 

With  the  first  glimmer  of  morning  I  ob- 
served that  a  change  had  come  over  her 
&ce.  She  seemed  to  wish  to  say  something, 
Hnd  motioned  that  I  should  lower  my  head 
to  her  Ups.  She  had  not  once  alluded  to 
^J  father's  absence,  or  expressed  a  wish  for 
his  return.     Now  she  said, 


J.  hopes   to   have  mercy  f 

ilT:=;  hereafter.     Tell  him  so- 

^i  '  ^?  him  from  my  heart — and 

":  trusting  in  the  mercy 

care  I  commend  my  child 

At  five  o'clock  the  cle 

administered  the  Sacram 

heart  joined  fervently  in  th 

her  lips  moved  but  feebly, 

,^  sound.     Her  cold  hand  la 

5  face  was  towards  that  glo 

'J  breaking  in  the  eastern  sk} 

Three  hours  later,  I  st* 
eyes  gazing  at  her  as  she  h 
again  in  the  holy  serenity 

folded  her  hands — those 

I. 

:  mieekly  on  her  breast,  and  ] 

i'  roses  in  them.  The  servants 

•i 
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latch-key,  and  a  heavy  step  coming  through 
the  rooms.     I  had  been  arranging  with  my 
own  dead-cold  hands  the  linen  shroud:   I 
drew  it  hastily  over  the  face,  and  went  to- 
wards the  door. 
It  was  thrown  open  suddenly.    My  father, 

covered  with  dust,  stood  before  me. 
"  Curse  those  servants-     I've  been  ringing 

for  an  hour.     What  does  it  mean  ?     By 

G-d,  Eita,   I'll  have  them  all Why 

what's  the  matter  ?    Where — where  is  your 

mother  ?" 
I  drew  back  the  shroud.     "  There  she 

lies— at  rest,  and  beyond  this  world's  cruel 

wrongs." 


f 


CHAPTEE 

Theke  are  periodical  d 
as  in  the  physical  systen 
nesdy  within  ourselves,  ar 
we  were  a  very  few  yean 
we  came  to  man's  and  W( 
see  how  differently  we  t 
felt.     The  change  may  be 
for  worse.     The  mind,  like 
panion,  may  generate  som 
the  germs  of  which  hav€ 
hidden ;  or  it  may  outgroAiv 
youth,  become  less  suscepi 
and  frost)  and  strike  forth  u 
full  of  sap  and  vigour.     Bi 
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results,  as  the  autobiography  of  more  than 
one  criminal  tells.  Other  less  impression- 
able natures  require  some  strong  shock  to 
set  the  lan^id  pulses  of  their  being  astir  in 
a  new  direction.  And  there  are  some  who 
sigh  with  Romeo,  "  Dry  sorrow  drinks  our 
blood,"  on  whom  the  years  have  told,  by 
quenching  the  sacred  fire  on'  their  young 
heart's  altar.  The  light  of  their  lives  went 
out  suddenly,  and  no  one  knew  it — ^not  even 
their  best  friends  I 

Some  such  change  as  this  now  took  place 
in  me.  All  I  had  learnt  and  suffered  during 
the  past  few  months  made  me  feel  prema- 
turely old.  The  bloom — the  elasticity  of 
youth — ^were  gone,  never  to  return.  My 
childhood  had  not,  perhaps,  been  very 
happy ;  but  thetij  my  pleasures  were  so  little 
dependent  on  others,  that  my  girl's  spirit 
had  burned  on  brightly  enough — ambition 
and  enthusiasm  undimmed.  I  possessed 
that  keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  impalpable 
and  evanescent  as  the  scent  of  a  flower, 
which  a  picture,  or  a  pleasant  book — nay, 
sunshine  alone — ^brought  with  it,  and  which 
no  one  could  take  from  me.  A  season  had 
intervened  since  then,  in  which  I  had  gone 
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oat  of  myself,  as  it  were.  The  world's 
Bmile'  had  dazeled  me  until  I  had  nearly  be- 
come one  of  its  frivolous  depeodentB  for  life. 
And  now  I  had  returned  agaan  to  tbe  old 
ulent  companionship  oi  my  own  thoughts. 
The  chamber  was  the  same,  but  dark  and 
oold:  the  embers  only  remuioed  of  the  fire 
that  once  warmed  it. 

The  first  days  of  heavy  mouxmag  were 
over.  The  autumn,  which  had  aet  in  wet 
and  rainy,  was  succeeded  by  dtarp  winter 
weather.  I  have  little  to  tdi  of  my  out- 
ward life  during  these  months;  the  history 
of  every  day  would  be  but  the  history  of 
1  mind.     I  lived  entirely  alone.    My 
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d  Uutt  was  all.    We  bad  nothing  in  corn- 
on.    My  fatheT  had  never  allowed  me  to 
ove  or  reqpect  him,  and  all  that  had  lately 
to  my  knowledge  had  increased  the 
^istanoe  between  us  fourfold.     Still,  I  never 
bigot  my  mother's  dying  injmictions.    Had 
e  shown  the  least  disposition — ^the  very 
:£juntest  wish  for  my  society — ^I  would  have 
j^^tiUed  the  bitter  memories  that  cried  aloud, 
d  have  gcme  to  him.    But  he  never  did ; 
d  for  many  months  my  faithful  Betsy  was 
y  only  companion.     I  took  long  walks  with 
before  break&st ;  the  rest  of  the  day  I 
x-^emained  in  the  house :  I  dreaded  so  much 
xseeting  any  of  the  gay  Paris  world.  People 
ere  very  kind     Many  were  the  offers  to 
e  me  out  driving,  and  other  little  atten- 
^ons,  from  ladies  whom  I  had  done  the  in- 
Jiostice  to  think  had  already  forgotten  my 
^ssstence.     Even  the  tradesmen  showed  a 
^XDnsideration  for  my  position,  when  any  of 
tile  old  money  difficulties  occurred,  to  which 
X  was  now,  firom  long  custom,  inured.     As 
V>  Monsieur  Barac,  there  was  no  measure  to 
the  kind  thoughts  he  had  for  me.     He  gene- 
^y  waylaid  me  on  my  return  in  the  mom- 
:\     ^1  now  to  press  on  me  a  pot  of  tulips  for 
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my  window — now  to  offer  me  a  number  of 
the  "  Magasin  Pittoresque,"  or  the  loan  of 
eome  hazy  little  Van  der  Weldt,  just  imported 
from  its  native  soil.  For  I  returned  to  my 
old  occupations,  not  with  the  old  zest,  in- 
deed, but  with  the  determination  to  give  my 
mind  so  much  hard  work  as  should  prevent 
its  preying  on  itself.  I  bought  an  Italian 
grammar,  and  set  to  work  to  leam  that 
language.  Bose  wrote  that  she  found  it 
very  easy,  which  made  me  first  think  of 
learning;  and  I  discovered  that  nothing  occu- 
pies the  mind  more  successiiilly  for  the  time 
than  the  exercise  of  those  faculties — ^not  very 
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many — to  me  it  seemed  but  yesterday.  In 
December,  my  little  brothers  w  ere  to  come 
home.  I  looked  forward  to  it  longingly. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  hear  their  glad 
young  voices  about  the  house  again. 

I  considered  for  a  long  time  what  I  should 
do  about  that  wretched  woman  and  her 
child.  I  could  not  abandon  her,  poor  crea- 
ture, but  I  had  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
seeing  her  again.  Through  her  I  felt  as  if 
Death  had  entered  our  doors,  and,  placed  in 
the  painful  position  we  were  towards  each 
other,  personal  interviews  could  only  be  dis- 
tressing. I  sent  Betsy:  she  was  the  bearer 
of  an  old  winter  gown  or  two  and  some 
money,  and  had  particular  injunctions  to 
find  out  how  Marie  and  the  child  were 
faring.  But  they  were  gone,  and  no  one 
could  tell  anything  about  them.  The  neigh- 
bours said  she  had  left  some  weeks  before : 
she  had  paid  her  rent,  that  was  all  the 
owners  of  the  house  knew  or  cared  for :  she 
had  never  associated  much  with  them.  So  I 
had  lost  all  clue  to  her,  and  henceforward  she 
must  go  on  her  solitary  path  without  such 
poor  assistance  as  I  could  offer. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  a  letter  that  I 
received  from  Miss  Lateward  juat  befet^  xo^ 


^^wwv»xt*ucu.  on,  Its  contents, 
by  many  kind  and  sympai 
she  leamt  my  loss,  but  I  gi 
because,  it  presents  a  picti 
loured  by  the  writer's  chara* 
the  househdid  in  which  she 
ticated: 

) .    :'  " Eochford  Ckmrt,  near 

'*  <<  Mr  DKAB  Margusbtt 

^'In  accordance  with  yov 
-»  *  *  I  seat  myself  to  narrate  to  y< 

of  events  since  I  arrived  here 
:,  my  epistle  from  the  metropoli 

you  tidings  of  our  safety,  i 
ing  the  perils  of  the  watery 
i.  e^,  I  expressed  my  ama2» 

telligence  of  your  sister's  ap 
i  tials:  she  is  full  *//^*'"-  * 


i 
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position  is  confirmed  as  teacher  in  this  highly 
respectable  famSy.    My  pupil,  Miss  Violet 
Bochford,  aged  thirteen,  is  a  young  kdy  of 
docile  disposition,  with  a  taMe  for  botany, 
and  rather  an  umdwe  predilection  for  eques- 
trian exercise.     In  her  mnemonic  studies,  I 
find  her  attention  oftCTt  wandering  to  a  yotu^ 
female  horse  (filly  is,  I  bdieve,  the  generic 
term)  that  is  allowed  to  sport  in  the  park 
under  the  schoofroom  window.     I  have  re- 
quested that  its  gambols  may  henceforth  be 
confined  to  some  more  diattmt  portion  of  the 
demesne.    We  have  commenced  to  form  an 
herbarium  in  our  rural  walks,  and  as  Miss 
Rochford's  attention  has  been  arrested  by 
the  morphological  point  of  view  in  which  I 
teach  her  to  regard  plants,  I  am  hopeful  of 
thus  combining  instruction  with  relaxation. 
The  country  here  is  singularly  devoid  of 
timber;  the  aborigines,  I  apprehend,  having 
consumed  those  vast  tracts  of  forests  of  which 
we  read    as  having  extended  throughout 
Great  Britain.     There  is  no  neighbourhood 
(as  it  is  ungrammatically  termed, — meaning 
that  there  is  but  little  visiting),  and  our  daily 
^ristence  is  normal  in  character,  with  little 
interruption  or  variation.     The  place,  you 
are  aware,  belongs  to  Mr.  RochfoTd^\yoL\.\i^ 
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mother  resides  with  him.  Her  benevolence 
is  truly  edifying :  she  is  daily  among  the  cot- 
tagers, by  whom  she  is  much  feared  and 
respected:  indeed,  she  is,  it  is  plain  to  see,  a 
woman  of  very  strong  mind,  possessing  both 
prompUtitde  and  Jirmnees.  Mr.  Rochford, 
who  seems  an  amiable  young  man,  has  a 
great  veneration  for  his  mother,  consults  her 
on  all  occasions,  and  seldom  decides  a  ques- 
tion without  her  sanction,  I  am  told.  He  is 
an  active  magistrate,  and  often  absent  for 
some  days  at  a  time  on  county  bu^ness.  He 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  his  sister's  mental 
development,  and  of  an  evening  often  reads 
aloud   Shakspeare   (a  family    Shakspeare, 
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without  loss  of  time  from  the  housekeeper^ 
and  with  these  in  her  basket  she  set  out,  her 
son  holding  an  umbrella  over  her  I   I  mention 
this  little  anecdote  as  illustrating  Mrs.  B/s 
energy  and  active  benevolence.    Yet  lihink 
I  perceive  (though  she  has  been  most  kmd  to 
me,  I  must  say)  that  she  has  no  ordinary  de- 
gree of  pride.    For  instance,  yesterday,  at 
luncheon,  I  inquired  the  name  of  a  lady  whose 
portrait  hangs  over  the  sideboard — being 
stmck,  the  fact  is,  with  a  certain  d^ree  of 
likeness  to  you  I    A  cloud  came  over  Mrs. 
I's  brow,  and  she  replied,  rather  shortly, 
'that  it  was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.'    I 
most  unreflectingly  said,  ^  Oh  I  an  ancestor,  I 
suppose  ?'    To  which  she  rejoined,   *  We 
We  never  had  a  disreputable  character,  not 
even  a  king's  miatresSj  in  our  family,  though 
Sochford  Court  has  been  in  our  possession 
four  hundred  years.    My  son  picked  up  that 
picture  somewhere  for  the  sake  of  the  face : 
I  own  I  was  annoyed  at  it.'    (He  was  not 
present,  fortunately,  when  this  occurred.)    I 
write  all  this,  my  dear  Marguerite,  because 
you  are  kind  enough  to  say  you  wish  to 
know  every  particular  relative  to  the  family 
in  which  I  am  living,  and  that  you  shall  con- 
oder  no  amount  of  detail  as  tedious.    Lady 
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iier  some  passages  of  ] 
deeply  interested,  as 
who  happened  to  be 
questioned  me  more 
you,  eaying  that,  fron 
she  feai^ed  you  must  Ih 
liar  to  be  very  happ 
pupil  deserves  all  I  sa 
I  am  running  on !     Y 
garrulity  of  age  has  o^ 
words  of  the  blind  b 
versing  I  forget  all  tim 
"  Believe  me,  with  r 
to  Mrs.  Percival,  ever 
"  My  dear  M 
"  Your 
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tare, — ^though  a  flickering  hope  did  arise, 

"  Could  he  have  bought  it  from  its  likeness 

to  me  ?'"   But  it  was  soon  dispelled.   He  had 

never  even  mentioned  my  name.     If  he  had 

ever  spoken  of  me  to  his  mother,  it  was  only 

as  "  original  and  peculiar.'*    Well,  well,  it 

was  a  bubble,  and  it  had  burst.    I  had  no 

light  to  expect  anything  else,  and  I  ought  to 

feel  how  xmsuited  our  characters  and  habits 

of  life  were  to  each  other. 

Then  I  took  up  my  journal  and  read 
the  following  entry,  made  some  months  be- 
fore: 

"  Hubert  Rochford  said  to-day,  in  reply 
to  an  observation  of  mine,  that  we  should  be 
•W  much  better  without  our  Spanish  castles, 
-4hat  day-dreaming  never  did  any  one  any 
good.  And  yet,  who  would  willingly  have 
Ijeen  without  his  ?  The  man  who  never  had 
^y  is  truly  a  possessor  of  that  wisdom  which 
is  akin  to  folly.  Delusions  are  to  our  youth 
^kat  mists  are  to  the  morning,  beautiful  in 
themselves,  necessary  and  refreshing  to  our 
Oilman  nature,  but  gradually  mdting  before 
the  strong  rays  of  the  world,  or  if  you  like  it 
'setter,  the  sun  of  knowledge.  Natures,  like 
^^oontries,  where  that  sun  shines  too  hotly 
from  early  morning,  are  never  very  fertile. 


lusiea  long,  and  they  \ 
You  may  believe  tha 
this  letter  in  my  solitai 
rent  that  life  must  be  t 
known  or  conceived  i 
enough,  certainly,  that 
Handel  and  the  herba: 
but  then  my  heart  said 
vading  principle  in  su. 
ever  sweetening  and  ele 
of  mere  social  pleasures, 
intellectual.     Yes,  and 
could  have  lived  thus  ' 
(no  matter  u)hOj  for  hac 
phantom  of  a  passion  c 
the   Capulets  ?),   nor  c 
year's  end  to  year's  end, 
him,   to   share   his  joy 
schemes  anrl   nci^W'-^*'  - 
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IB  a  far  different  thing  from  the  solitude  of 
the  eyes  and  tongue.  The  latter,  in  my  case, 
was  voluntary ;  but  though  I  employed  my 
thoughts  as  much  as  possible  in  other  ways, 
there  were  times  when  they  dwelt  gloomily 
and  despondingly  on  the  future.  I  was  far, 
very  fiar,  from  having  learnt,  in  all  my 
troubles,  that  Christian  conviction,  that  God 
ordereth  all  things  for  the  best,  which  I  hope 
I  now  feeL  My  wild,  impatient  heart  no 
longer,  indeed,  throbbed  as  it  once  had  done ; 
hut  it  was  the  heaviness  of  the  stone  rolled 
on  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  not  God*s 
angel  of  calmness  setting  within. 

It  was  in  November,  I  think,  that  I  first 
b^an  to  feel  uneasy  again  about  my  father, 
from  a  very  unusual  symptom  in  his  affairs — 
a  profusion  of  ready  money.  Three  or  four 
times,  when  I  applied  to  him  to  pay  the 
house-bills  (and  had  prepared  myself  for  the 
old  evasions,  nay,  for  a  direct  retort  that  I 
might  advance  the  money  from  my  own  an- 
nuity), he  had  given  it  me  directly.  I  knew 
at  the  time  of  my  poor  mother's  funeral  he  had 
hardly  enough  to  pay  for  that  and  the  doc- 
tor's expenses.  Where  had  the  money  since 
come  from  ?    The  oftener  I  thought  of  it, 


t^  more  I  vruB  ainid  he  had  been  again  to 
tbe  Jewa 

One  moniing,  about  tkis  time,  «b  I  was  le- 
tiimi^home,  I  saw  F^cien  Ismael  standing 
at  .tlte  door  of  old  Barac's  ^aitment.  Sa 
had  heexL  waiting  for  me  «videQtly,  for,  as  I 
approached,  he  «ame  icffward  with  an  ohse> 
qwovs  bow,  while  Barac  retired  into  a  distant 
room. 

"FoBcbour,  nudemcdselle.  I  am  proud 
af  de  chance  dat  make  me  for  to  cee  you. 
'Will  you  accord  me  £ive  minutaa'  entertain, 
ma  ponne  demoiselle  ?" 

He  motioned  i^0ih  his  hand  to  sigmiy  that 
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^  Dete  is  one  var  fineartist  af  my  acquaint, 
who  ambilaoiis  to  piaduce  a  picshur  af  de 
Sainte  Yieqge  getting  np  de  dottdL  He 
want  a  Bdodd  &xc  she." 

'^  WeU,  Honaiear  Ismael,  and  what  then  ?" 

^  He  desiTC  axdently  that  jou  would  pose 
to  him.  Pa«iBe  diaple !  his  £>rtune  is  made, 
yen  you  so  gut  aie." 

^^  What  in  the  wocld  do  you  mean,  Mon- 
sieur Ismael  ?" 

^'MeinGott^  it  is  clear,  mademoiselle.  He 
zee  in  you  de  true  picshur  af  de  Sainte 
Vierge,  and ^" 

''  Nonsense,  Monsieur  IsmaeL  You  must 
tbidc  me  very  vain,  to  make  such  an  extra- 
cdinary  proposition  to  me.  This  is  not 
your  friend's  only  object,  I  presume:  he 
ciQ  find  himdreds  of  models  ii^nitely  better 
ai&ed  to  his  purpose.  There  must  be  some 
other  reason  for  his  wishing  me  to  sit  to  him. 
What  is  it  ?  and  what  is  your  interest  in  the 
boauiess?" 

^^My  gut  mees,  I  am  open  as  de  heaven  ! 
I  adbst  pay  de  picshur.  I  make  my  honest 
profit  on  him." 

^WelL  That  is  not  all?  You  buy  the 
picture — and  thai  ?" 


I 
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Ismael,  dropping  an 

oil  into  the  hinges  of] 
^^  "  I  think  I  begin  to 
"There  is  some  one 
^  picture  from— fro 
likeness  to  me  ?" 

Th.e  Jew  smiled  an 
rubbed  his  jeweUed  fin 
as  to  how  much  he  sho 

"H^pien,oui,mapo 
M  one  var  great  church 
--where  one  patron  of 
fiiend-is  de  grand  at 
now  de  altar-piece-an 
of  dis  great  gut  genti, 
zee— " 

«  Enough  f    I  don't  w 
grand  seiffnew  is,  or  an 
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"De  gut  Colonel,  your  pappa,  make  no 
di  fBculties.      II  wHa  meme  dit  de  fou8  en 

I  could  hardly  contain  my  indignation,  but 
said,   as  quietly  as  I  could,  "  I  am  afraid 
you  see  too  much  of  my  father,  Monsieur 
Ismael.    We  will  talk  no  more  about  this 
foolish  business,  if  you  please ;   but  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  you — to  implore  you  not  to  ad- 
vance my  father   any  more  money.     You 
blow  the  difficulty  of  his  repaying  it :  what 
security  you  have,  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  I  haf  not  done  buishnesh  vid  your  gut 
pappa,  I  gif  my  vord,  for  var  long  time. 
Perhapsh  I  guesh  where  he  find  de  monislL 
Perhapsh,  who  knowsh  ?"  he  added,  with  a 
grb,  "some  soon  day  you  vill  be  kinder 
disposhed  to  gif  my  gut  patron,  de  Marquis 
de  pleasure  of  your  face." 

I  thought  this  too  impertinent  to  be  an- 
swered, and,  bowing  coldly,  I  left  him,  and 
went  up-stairs. 
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dilection  for   the  navy.    He  was  always 
drawing  ships  and  rigging  a  little  boat  he 
had,  and  solemnly  dedared  he  would  never 
be  anything  but  a  sailor.    What  my  father's 
views  might  be  I  knew  not,  but  I  saw  no 
objection ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  best 
thing  for  him  to  enter  a  profession  early, 
make  a  path  for  himself^  and  be  independent 
of  every  one.    The  wish  of  Arthur's  heart 
—to  be  a  clergyman — ^presented  more  diffi- 
culty of  realisation.     I  turned  over  in  my 
mind  for  some  time  how  a  college-education 
could  be  accomplished.    I  was  afraid  that 
the  trustees  of  my  aunt's  will,  who  were 
ligid  in  its  interpretation,  might  object  to 
allow  the  legacy,  due  on  his  coming  of  age, 
to  be  forestalled  in  paying  for  the  necessary 
expenses.     As  much  of  my  small  annuity  as 
I  could  save  should  be  devoted  to  this  ob- 
ject ;  but  it  would,  after  all,  amount  to  a 
tiifling  sum;   and  I  could  not  but  foresee 
4e  probabilities  of  my  having  some  urgent, 
wiperative  call  for  these  savings  in  the  in- 
terim.    There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, but  to   await  the  workings  of  time. 
Perhaps  Hose  might  do  something  by-and- 
hy  for  her  favourite  brother. 
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Doat.  It  was  a  mild 
There  Iiad  been  a  lo: 
been  thawing  for  tv 
like  a  dim  opal,  fl( 
clouds;  none  of  the  sj 
sun  shone  out  weakly 

blue  veil  of  mist  hunf 

making  the  near  tre 

The  leaves  no  longer 

feet,  but  lay  damp  anc 

m  spots  of  scarlet  and 

We  were  near  the  p 

nm  forward  to  find  a  p 

thrust-out  their  boats  i 
I  heard  the  sharp  cant( 
road  behind  us.  Hi 
reined  him  in  as  he  api 
turn  round,  but  I  was 

from   fhn  T^v/-.],. 1 
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for  I  had  always  a  passion  for  violets ;  but  I 
had  not  a  sou  in  my  pocket,  and  walked  on. 
The  horseman  dismounted,  and  called  to 
the  girl.  I  started.  Was  it  not  a  voice  I 
knew  ?  He  threw  the  bridle  over  his  arm, 
and  following  me,  said,  in  a  low  tone, 

"Will  Miss  Percival  allow  me  to  offer 
her  these  flowers  ?" 

It  was  Lord  Rawdon.  I  stood  still,  and 
all  power  of  speech  seemed  to  leave  me. 
He  was  pale  and  haggard,  and  I  saw  that 
his  arm  was  still  in  a  sling.  It  brought  a 
rush  of  recollections  back,  and  with  them  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  him  from  me.  I 
held  out  my  hand. 

"  Forgive  me.  Lord  Rawdon.  I  am  not 
very  strong — my  nerves  have  been  much 
shaken  of  late — and  the  surprise  of  seeing 
you  almost  paralysed  me,  I  think.  You  look 
ill.  I  am  afraid  you  have  suffered  much, 
and  I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  see  your  arm 
is  still  disabled." 

"  It  is  almost  worth  having  gone  through 
it  all  to  hear  you  say  so,  though  I  suppose 
it's  only  a  conventional  expression  of  com- 
passion— what  you  would  feel  if  one  of 
Franconi's  men  were  spilt,  eh  ?    Miss  Per- 
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cival,  I  have  been  in  Paris  a  fortniglit,  and 
during  that  lime  I  have  walked  aud  ridden 
round  and  round  your  house,  hoping  to  see 
you,  till  I  believe  the  p-ndaimes  began  to 
suspect  me  of  burgiari  lua  intenlioas.  I 
didn't  callj  for  I  heard  it  was  no  use — that 
you  wouldn't  see  any  oi  e  ;  and  your  father 
ia  not  wrapped  up  in  n  ,  as  you  are  aware. 
Yo«i  otttbr  leit  the  housi  that  I  could  make 
'out,  toll  this  morning,  when  I  thought  of 
ordering  my  horse  an  lionr  before  the  Paris 
ivorld  is  awake.     I  am  repaid."' 

His  manner,  wliicli  was  alwav<  strangi-, 
seoiiK'd  to  mu  stranger  than  ever.  His  voice 
was  liarJ  and  hoarse,  asonewlio  has  known 
no  re&t,  and  thc're  was  a  treniukmsness  in 
certain  aceents,  which,  when  I  looked  at  his 
wild,  lleree  eyes,  made  me  feel  anything  but 
comlbrtable. 

"I  am  glad  you  ehancud  to  nu<'t  nie," 
said  I,  not  clioosing  to  tniderstand  liiin,  but 
desirous  of  appearing  at  my  case.  *'  1  have 
often  wished  to  see  you  since  tliat  disastrous 
meeting,  to  explain  to  you  tlie  strange  cir- 
cumstances under  wiiicli  you  saw  nie  that 
night.  I  do  not  know — I  mean,  I  am  sure, 
yon  only  thought,  at  the  time,  like  a  chival- 
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rouB  gentleman,  as  you  proved  yourself;  but 
afterwards  it  must  often  have  occurred  to 
you  as  strange." 

"  Not  at  all    I  cleared  the  mystery  for 
myself.     I  went  back  to  the  house  and  ques- 
tioned the  porter,  and  after  that  wild  young 
fellow,  De  Vailly,  had  winged  me,  he  had 
the  good  taste  to  own  that  he  had  never  seen 
you  before,  and  had  no  idea  who  you  were." 
"  I  thank  you,  Lord  Eawdon,  sincerely, 
but  you  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  misery 
by  that  unhappy  duel.     Do  you  still  suffer 
much  ?" 

"  Suffer  1"  he  exclaimed,  looking  through 
me  with  that  burning  eye  of  his.  "  Come, 
you  shall  hear  something  of  what  I  have 
suffered— of  what  I  still  suffer.  Do  you 
remember  that  first  night  we  met  ?  I  be- 
lieve I  am  a  changed  man  since  then." 

"I  hope  we  are  both  changed  since  then," 
I  replied,  gravely. 

"But  it  is  not  a  change  for  the  better  in 
^e,  I  tell  you.  I  suffer  from  the  fierce  tor- 
tare  of  a  passion  I  never  felt  before.  I  have 
struggled  for  months  to  drive  your  image 
from  my  heart,  for  I  knew  you  didn't  care 
for  me.     I  thought  that  absence — and  then, 
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fool  that  I  was !— the  old  reckless  life,  and 
the  smiles  of  other  women,  fairer  by  far, 
would  force  me,  in  time,  to  forget  you.  I 
wrestled  with  my  passion  till  it  wore  my 
■very  vitals.  It  has  made  me  the  wretched- 
looking  creature  you  see — not  my  wound — 
don't  fancy  that.  And  if  this  is  not  enough, 
know  further,  that  I  suffer — though  I  have 
never  owned  it  to  mortal  before — from  the 
torments  of  an  uneasy  conscience,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  in  so  little  that  is  good  here 
'   — m  nothing  happy  hereafter  I" 

"  Grod  help  you,  then,  for  viun  is  the  help 
of  man!  Without  hope,  this  life  would  be 
insupportable.     It  is  a  long  and  a  dark  and 
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o  yourself  great  wrong.  You  have  na- 
t.  xjrally  fine  qualities  of  heart — ^great  mental 
^ifts — why  waste  and  abuse  them  ?" 

^^  Oh,  Marguerite — I  must  call  you  so  once 

do  you  not  feel  it  is  in  your  power,  and 

yours  only,  to  lift  me  up  from  this  mire — ^to 
l^ad  me  to  purer  and  better  things  ?  My 
C2rod !  what  woman  ever  had  the  influence 
over  a  man  you  would  have  ?  With  you, 
I>erhaps,  I  might  learn  the  way  to  heaven : 
'Without  you,  I  must  live  out  this  hell  on 
^arth  until  I  find  oblivion  in  the  grave." 

"Tou  strangely  deceive  yourself  Lord 
Hawdon.  I  am  too  little  of  a  saint  to  help 
any  one.  I  need,  on  the  contrary,  a  firm, 
strong  hand  to  prevent  me  from  falling." 

"  I  tell  you,  there  may  be  other  women 
better,  wiser — you  are  the  only  one  for  me. 
Marguerite,  that  first  night  we  met,  I  was 
idiot  enough  to  ask  you  jestingly  the  gravest 
question  a  man  can  put  to  a  woman.  God 
knows,  in  a  very  different  spirit — with  the 
strength  and  fervour  of  my  whole  soul — I 
^ow  repeat  it." 
**  I  answer  as  I  did  then." 
"  Have  pity  on  me,  Marguerite.  Consider 
this  is  all  I  live  for  now.     Give  me  time — 


can  give  you  nooe.  Ton  a 
supplied  the  beat  reason  y 
the  only  insurmountable  • 
give — that  I  do  not  lovt 
could  be  to  you  as  a  sis 
paased  into  a  conventional 
nothing;  or  rather,  consti 
it  means  an  impossibility, 
gratitude  are  cold  words,  1 
feel  a  true,  deep  interest 
I  don't  mean  your  worldly 
— I  mean  your  soul's.  I  h 
you  may  become  a  better  ai 
I  have  no  right  to  preach, 
Baid,  nor  have  I  the  inch: 
earnestly  hope        " 

"  Marguerite,  Marguerite 
what  you  are  doing,  to  dri- 
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threads  of  it;  but  I  shall  be  there,  at  hand, 
watchmg  over,  and  ready  to  defend  you,  if 
you  will  only  let  me." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  my  being  per- 
suaded to  marry  the  Marquis  d'Ofort,  or  any 
one  whom  my  heart  does  not  choose,  thank 
you.    I  can  promise  you  that,  safely." 

We  stood  by  the  glassy  pond,  on  which 
Roger  had  already  launched  his  boat,  both 
boys  being  too  much  engrossed  to  pay  much 
attention  to  my  companion.  They  clapped 
their  hands,  exultant,  as  the  keel  cleft  the 
waters,  and  the  miniature  fiigate  rode  gal- 
lantly forwards.  Then  a  little  puff  of  wind 
caught  it,  and  it  drifted  towards  a  mud- 
bank  :  its  masts  got  entangled  in  the  reeds 
and  rushes,  and  it  capsized. 

"  Is  not  that  an  emblem  of  my  life  ?"  said 
Kawdon,  gloomily.  "Look  there,  the  toy 
will  fill  with  water,  and  must  sink." 

**  Come,"  I  answered,  smiling,  "  walk 
lound  to  that  point,  and  stretch  out  your 
riding- whip.  You  will  easily  set  it  right. 
The  type  is  not  a  true  one — the  poor  boat 
couldn't  steer  itself,  nor  extricate  itself,  when 
once  entangled." 
He  recovered  it,  and  the  boys,  in  their 
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frank,  hearty  way,  thanked  the  dark  gende- 
man  for  his  kindness. 

"It  is  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  Roger;  we 
must  be  going  home.  Get  up  on  your  horse. 
Lord  RawdoQ,  and  oblige  me  by  turning  his 
head  in  that  direction.  And,  if  you  would 
not  deprive  me  of  the  only  pleasure  I  have 
— my  early  walks — ^you  will  not  try  and  re- 
peat this  meeting." 

I  held  out  my  hand  once  again:  he  seized 
it,  and  looked  into  my  face  with  wild,  re- 
gtetfiil  eyes,  and  before  I  knew  what  be 
was  doing,  he  pressed  my  fingers  passionately 
to  his  lips. 

He  spoke  no  word,  and  the  next  moment 
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have  I  ?  but  I  have  reasons  for  not  wishing 
you  ever  to  speak  about  this  gentleman,  or 
allude  to  him  in  any  way.  I  can  depend  on 
you,  I  know." 

But  the  precaution  was  vain  :  exactly 
what  I  least  wished  had  come  to  pass.  Half 
an  hour  after  I  returned  home  my  father 
entered  my  room.  I  read  in  his  face  imme- 
diately that  something  had  occurred  to  make 
Um  angry. 

"  You  are  certainly  the  strangest  girl,"  he 
began.  "  I  never  could  understand  you." 
(I  thought  he  had  never  taken  much  pains.) 
"You're  a  mass  of  hypocrisy,  I  beUeve. 
Here  you  pretend  to  be  in  such  grief  that 
you  can't  see  any  one,  and  I  find  you  are  seen 
out  walking,  before  breakfast,  with  that 
i-d  fellow  Rawdon.  What  the  devil  do 
you  mean  by  it  ?  Have  you  no  regard  for 
the  world's  opinion  ?  Are  you  become  per- 
fectly indifferent  as  to  what  people  say  of 

you?" 

Time  was  when  I  should  have  replied, 
"You  have  shown  yourself  very  indifferent 
to  what  the  world  has  said  of  me  already ;" 
but  I  only  bowed  my  head. 

"  Well  ?    What  have  you  to  say  ?" 
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"Very  little.  I  was  walking,  and  Lord 
Bawdon  joined  me.  There  was  no  iotentioii, 
on  my  part,  of  meeting.  I  greeted  Mm,  as  I 
should  any  one  else  I  know  well;  and  when 
I  asked  him  to  ride  on,  he  did  so." 

"  Not  until  he  had  ki^ed  your  hand.  I 
have  it  irom  an  eye-witness.  Do  you  allow 
all  casual  acquaintances  you  meet  to  do 
that?" 

"  No.     He  is  not  a  casual  acquaintance." 

"Perhaps,  as  your  father,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  ask  if — if  you're  o^aged  to  this 
madman  ? — a  wild,  imprincipled  fellow,  who 
has  already  run  through  more  than  half  his 
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long,  may  I  ask,  do  you  propose  remaining 
shut  up  in  this  absurd  way,  without  seeing 
any  one  ? — except  in  your  morning  walks, 
that  is  to  say.  There's  reason  in  everything. 
Your  poor  mother  has  been  dead  six  months. 
It's  such  d — d  affectation  in  a  girl  of  your 
age  pretending  you  can't  go  out.  But  you've 
DO  consideration  for  mer 

"  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  to 
make  you  happy  at  home,  father.  I  don't 
think  my  going  out  could  contribute  to  your 
comfort  in  the  least.  You  didn't  think  so 
last  year,  you  know:  you  preferred  my 
gomg  out  with  some  one  else." 

"I  should  like  to  have  two  or  three 
friends  at  dinner  sometimes — ^but  you'd  go 
and  shut  yourself  up,  I  suppose,  if  I  did  ?" 

"I  think,  with  your  means,  you  can  ill 
afford  to  give  dinner  entertainments.  We 
never  did  so  in  my  dear  mother's  lifetime, 
father." 

^^  Oh,  my  affairs  are  in  a  better  state  now; 
the  money  market  is  looking  up.  By-the-by, 
come  out  and  take  a  walk  with  me  this  aiier- 
Doon." 

Nothing  could  be  more  distasteful  to  me, 
but  I  would  not  refuse;  and,  like  many  a 


—j-^'-^  juaL  ai  the  ]io 
crowded;  he  bowing,  , 
«»««.  some  one  at  ever. 
>■  iept  my  thick  black 
nezther  to  the  right  nor 
I  felt  quite  giddy  and  I 

"""iMt  tide  of  laces  flo, 
senay  we  met-_ociden 
J™  of  venerable  Fiencb 
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tion  at  last  (at  the  end  of  a  second  hour,  I 
believe),  that  I  was  obliged  to  beg  my  &ther 
wotdd  take  me  home ;  and  when  I  heard  him 
request  the  favour  of  the  Marquis's  company 
at  dinner  on  the  following  Simday,  I  wouML 
rather  have  been  condemned  to  pass  that  day 
at  the  treadmill. 

"  We  shall  be  fou/r  at  dinner,"  said  my 
father,  as  we  were  going  up-stairs ;  "  you  will 
make  preparations  accordingly." 


■« 


VOL.  n. 


•   ■ 


* 


CHAPTI 

Three  days  afler  that 
Monday  or  a  Tuesday — 
room  with  a  note  in  his  1 

"Rity,  here's  somethi 
was  spinning  my  top  outs 
gentleman  rode  up  and 
told  me  to  be  sure  and  gi 
selfl  And  then  he  said  ii 
top  to-morrow,  he  would 
me  something.     I  hope  h* 

The  note  was  written  ii 
— almost  illeirible  in  ivirtc 
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It  ihall  not  be.  Who  is  there  to  watch  over 
you, — ^who  is  there  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
you,  but  I  ?  Oh  !  worthless  and  reprobate 
that  I  am,  yet  I  love  you  as  never  man  loved. 
And  I,  alone,  see  all  the  dark  threads  weav- 
ing round  you,  poor  child  !  You  know 
jiothing  of  them,  and  yet  you  must  break 
through  this  net,  and  it  cannot  be  done  by 
dtting  stilL  Let  me  see  you,  if  it  be  but  for 
ive  minutes.  You  have  not  walked  out 
^iJiese  three  mornings;  perhaps  you  are  not 
sallowed.  Your  father,  I  suppose,  was  warned 
)f  our  meeting,  for,  as  I  rode  away,  I  found 
had  been  followed  and  watched.  I  put  a 
.^^top  to  that  for  ever.  It  will  not  happen 
^Mgain.  I  promise  not  to  say  a  word  of 
fielfif  you  will  see  me,  Maiguerite.  But 
whether  you  will  or  not,  you  cannot  prevait 
'XMxj  watching  over  you  :*  and  sooner  or  later 
'^muBt  meet,  before  the  drama  is  played  out 

The  writer's  state  gave  me  much  more  mor 
^^smess,  as  I  read  this,  than  any  fears  for 
Myself.  Painful  and  annoying  as  the  perse- 
cution was  to  which  I  was  subjected  (and  of 
^^urse  the  ^^  dark  threads'*  could  only  have 
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have  gone  on  an  crranc 
and  endeavoured  to  soot 
of  his  mind.     But  I  had 
sit  still  and  tremble  for 
next ;  and  tell  my  little  1 
was  "  no  answer,"  for,  of 
see  him,  and  writing  was 
My  &ther*s  conduct  to 
dergone  a  sensible  chang 
days.    I  was  no  longer  < 
my  own  'vices,"  as  Betsj 
in  this  she  approved  ( 
in  her  life)  of  my  fathc 
ing,  like  most  of  her  ch 
a  slow  poison,  and  any 
wholesome  antidote  there! 
me  walk  with  him  daily 
tion  being  that  the  l>oys 
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fully  managed  in  these  walks  that  the  boys 
should  be  between  me  and  the  Marquis,  who 
invariably  joined  us;  but  my  father's  evident 
eflforts  to  force  the  society  of  that  venerable 
nobleman  upon  me  were  not  confined  to 
these  occasions.  The  same  day  that  I  re- 
ceived Rawdon's  note,  my  father  sent  for  me 
into  the  drawing-room.  I  foimd  the  Mar- 
quis there,  come  to  pay  his  "  homages,"  and 
to  place  the  Minister  of  State's  opera-box  at 
my  disposal  that  night:  it  was  perfectly 
"  convenablej'  he  assured  me,  to  "  asaister  en 
deuUy  I  thanked  him ;  I  went  out  nowhere ; 
the  Grand  Op^ra  I  particularly  disliked)  I 
was  occupied  just  now,  would  he  excuse  me  ? 
and  I  curtseyed  out  of  the  room.  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  was  ladylike  and  civil ;  but  it 
would  be  paying  my  manner  a  compliment 
to  call  it  icy,  for  ice  will  melt,  and  nothing 
would  have  melted  me. 

Five  minutes  later  my  father  entered  my 
room:  he  was  pale  with  anger. 

"  Upon  my  life,  you  treat  my  friends  in 
the  most  de  haut  en  bas  manner,  Kita.  I 
can  tell  you  you  are  very  much  mistaken  if 
you  think  I  shall  allow  it.  Things  are  not 
going  on  in  this  way  for  ever." 
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"  I  hope  not." 

"  You've  had  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
your  own  way,  young  lady.  Henceforward 
you  will  be  good  enoueh  to  understand  that 
you  are  to  receive  my  lends  tnviUff,  and 
just  as  many  aa  I  chi  t  you  shall  go  out 
again  into  the  world.         lOt,  by  G — d " 

"Father,  father!  ren  mber  my  mother. 
I  am  not  fit  to  see  st  ;ers,  or  mix  in  the 
world  ID  any  way  just  noxr.  In  the  spring, 
perhaps,  when  Rose  has  asked  me  to  so  to 
England  on  a  visit,  1  may " 

"  No ;  I  tell  you  tliat  won't  do.  It  doesn't 
suit  my  plans  that  you  should  go  to  England 
and  marry  a  country  curate  with  forty  pounds 
a  year,  wliich  is  just  what  you  would  do.  with 
your  romantic  ideas.  I  siiall  probably  take 
you  to  Baden  in  the  summer,  ancl  my  friend, 
D'Ofort,  will  accompany  us.  So,  hi  l!ie 
mean  time,  I  desire  that  you  will  "curb  that 
confounded  temper  of  your.*,  and  not  be  so 
surly  to  liim.  lie  is  a  most  hberal  uld 
fellow,  and  quite  tlie  vieillecour — one  of  the 
oldost  families  in  fraiicc — what  more  do  vou 
want  ?" 

"  Wliy,  even  for  a  mere  acquaintance  a 
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litUe  more  might  be  desirable;  for  a  hus- 
band, a  good  deal." 

^^It  strikes  me  yon  expect  a  good  deal 
more  than  you  will  get,  and  that  yon'll  be  a 
very  hard  bargain  to  whoever  you  accept  at 
last  The  fact  is,  your  head  was  completely 
turned  last  year  by  that  d— <1  fellow  Bawdon, 
and  your  puritanical  admirer,  Mr*  Bochford, 
who  filled  you  with  absurd  ideas,  and  then 
jode  off — which  showed  he  was  more  sensible 
than  I  gave  him  credit  for;  and  I  believe,  if 
the  truth  was  known,  you're  pining  afler 
Aim,  instead  of  thinking  how  you  can  settle 
jourself  respectably  in  life." 

I  looked  my  father  full  in  the  face,  though 

xny  voice  quivered,  and  I  said,  "  If  by  set- 

'Cling  respectably  you  mean  marrying  an  old 

man  of  the  worst  character  (for  whom  I  feel 

'khe  most  profound  disgust  and  contempt) 

because  he  is  wealthy  and  highly  bom,  I  do 

iK>t  understand  the  term  as  you  do.    Let  it 

be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Marquis 

d'Ofort  comes  here  as  your  friend,  not  as 

having  anything  to  say  to  me,  and  I  will  try 

^d  endure  his  presence." 

''  Very  filial,  really.    Now,  be  so  good  as 


■    • 
■    ■ 


ways  wore  wJien  J 
sometlmg  t]irour.h 
Punction.    Whenv 

«t^d  of  turning,  as 
^ Wes,  he  strode  o 
^,on,  into  the  labj, 
dAnhn.   We^toppe 

of  a  handsome  hous< 
the  bell, 

;;  father,  where  ar 
,,i;Opaya  visit." 
To  whom  ?" 

"  To  invite  our  secc 
borrow." 

"But  I  cto»V  pleas 
!f  °»wg  up-8taiw.     Yot 
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"  Don't  know  ?  but  you  must  know  her," 
almost  shouted  my  father.  I  was  really  ter- 
rified at  the  violence  of  his  manner.  He 
grasped  my  arm,  and  half  dragged  me  up- 
stairs. Further  discussion  was  useless,  and 
i¥ould  only  have  led  to  greater  irritation  on 
liis  part;  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  yield  with  as  good  a  grace  as  I  could.  A 
clim  suspicion  flashed  on  me  as  to  whom  I 
"was  brought  here  to  visit,— that  mysterious 
:£gure  in  the  background,  of  whom  I  had 
XQord  than  once  had  a  hint  as  influencing 
largely  my  father's  conduct  and  opinions. 

He  pulled   the  bell  of  the  entresol:    a 

servant    in  livery   opened    the  door.    No 

question  was  asked,  no  name  mentioned: 

^y  father,  drawing  my  arm  through  his, 

passed  in.     We  entered  a  large,  low  salon, 

richly  decorated  in  white  and  gold,  at  the 

fiirther  end  of  which  sat  a  lady,  who  might 

^  described  in  somewhat  similar  terms. 

For  she  was  rather  large,  and  not  very  tall, 

.  ^d  dressed  in  a  white  Turkish  peignoir, 

^Dabroidered  in  gold  down  the  front   and 

sleeves,     I  instantly  recognised  her  as  the 

person  I  had  seen  on  my  father's  arm  at 

Marshal  Soult's  ball.     The  countenance  was 


■*,• 
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stinmgely  and  indelibly  imprened  on  my 
memory.  Depraved  Boman  empresses  had 
come  to  me,  formerly,  over  my  history,  some- 
what after  this  likeness;  the  same  low  Imtows, 
and  bands  of  snake-like  hair,  bold,  handsome 
eyes,  hard,  aquiline  nose,  so  white  and 
shmrply  cu^  the  same  over-fiill  sweep  <rf  the 
inferior  lip,  showing  such  lines  of  brilliant 
teeth  what  she  laughed.  It  was  a  magni- 
ficent head,  certainly,  but  I  should  hare 
preferred  positiTe  ugliness.  Theie  was  some- 
thing in  the  expression  of  her  eyes  that  sent 
a  shiver  through  me,  and  by  the  trimnph 
that  glittered  there,  I  know  that  she  saw  at 
glance  what  I  felt.  %viiile  her  manner  be- 
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said  a  word  to  you  about  it.    Dear 
I  would  not  intrude  myself  on  your 

knowing In  short,  women  un- 

these  things  better  than  men,  other- 
would  have  come  and  mingled  my 
yours.     I  hope  our  friendship 
fast;  there  is  something  sympch 
our  natures,  I  am  sure.     I  adore 
if  it  were  not  for  my  literary  pur- 
Kfe  would  be  very  dreaiy.  Would 
to  see  my  article  on  the  ^^  Expan- 
ihe  Soul,"  in  the  Trois  Mondesi 
I  confess,  is  somewhat  an  abstruse 
a  woman,  but  I  occupy  myself  solely 
losophy  and  moral  development*' 
caught  the  words,  "par  Paul  de 
on  the  back  of  a  volume  that  pro- 
ifrom  a  sofa-cushion  beside  me),  ^  and 
^Tead  the  depraved  literature  of  the 
^Have  you  read  A^ctor  Cousin's  last 
No  ?  Ah !  you  have  a  treat  there." 
Lther  looked  rather  bored  while  this 
Lg  on,  as  if  it  was  not  the  sort  of 
which  he  was  accustomed,  and  that 
Lt  be  spared  it.     But  Madame  was 
be  baulked  of  her  morality;  so  I  sat 
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at  the  edge  of  the  sofa,  looking  very  foolish, 
with  my  hands  in  Madame'a,  while  she  con- 
tinued : 

"  Are  you  fond  of  the  drama,  ch^re 
petite  ?  Ah  !  I  quite  understand, — the  plays 
they  give  here  generally  are  so  unsuited  for 
a  young  girl.  A  friend  ,of  mine  has  sent  me 
a  box  to  see  the  first  representation  of  a 
comedy  of  his  to-morrow  evening  at  the 
Th^fi.tre-Fran9aifl.  At  the  Fraa9ai3,  every- 
thing is  vrreprochable ;  un  peu  lourd,  peut- 
^tre,  mais  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  moral. 
— Will  you  do  me  the  pleasure  to  accom- 
pany me  ?" 

"  By-the-by,"  cut  in  niy  father, 
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exertion.  Those  cheeks  are  too  pale.  I 
should  recommend  a  little  gria  liUzc  under 
the  bonnet;  all  that  black  is  so  unbecom- 
ing !  Ah !  by-the-by,  cher  Colonel,  have  you 
hau:d  this  dreadful  report  about  the  6a- 
loffska  ? — ^pauvre  Galoffska !" 

"  No.  What  is  it  ?  I  had  a  note  from 
her  two  or  three  days  ago ;"  and  my  father 
glanced  towards  me. 

"Found  poisoned  in  bed  this  morning, 
with  the  bottle  of  laudanum  in  her  hand. 
They  say  she  killed  herself  partly  from 
jealousy  of  that  rou^  milord — that  she  had 
a  terrible  scene  with  him  yesterday.  Ah ! 
look  you,  the  women  who  lead  these  dread- 
ful lives  always  come  to  some  bad  end." 

"  By  G — d  !  how  shocking !  I  dare  say 
that  blackguard  Rawdon  has  been  entirely 
the  cause  of  it." 

"Who  knows ?"  responded  Madame, shrug- 
ging her  shoulders.  "  Her  debts,  an  dity 
are  enormous.  As  milord  gambled,  and 
has  lost  so  much,  perhaps  she  supplied  him 
with  money,  poor  thing!" 

My  indignation  here  overcame  my  repug- 
nance to  speak. 

"  I  will  answer  for  it  that  is  not  true. 
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Lord  Kawdon  has  faults  and  follies  enoo^, 
but  he  is  a  true  gentleman.  No  one  who  b 
such  would  accept  a  woman'B  money  for  hb 
own  vi(aous  purBuits." 

Madftme  de  Barre  gave  my  father  & 
peculiar  look,  and  a  inward  smile  flitted 
over  hei-  features,  di  bey  were  decently 
composed  the  next  in  t  The  latter  rose 
impatiently,  and  I  lo  o  time  in  foUowing 
liis  example. 

"  A  dcmaiii,"  said  the  Comtesse.  with  her 
most  captivating  smile.  "The  Marquis  oi 
course  dines  with  you.  Excellent  and  bene- 
volent old  man  !  IIow  infinitely  preferable 
is  such  society  as  his  to  that  of  the  wild 
young  men  of  the  day  !" 

As  siiG  spoke,  she  passed  her  dimpled 
white  hand  over  the  glossy  braids  of  her  hair, 
and  my  sharp  eye  caught  sight  of  a  bracelet 
I  recognised  as  having  seen  lying  in  its  c;\se 
upon  a  certain  toilet-table  mouths  before. 

"My  departed  husband's  hair!"  sighed 
she,  intercepting  tlie  look  I  gave  it. 

Oh  !  Charlotte  Barrenes,  you  were  quick 
and  clover,  but  did  you  really  think  you 
imposed  on  me  for  a  single  half-minute  ? 
I  believe  my  face  was  a  riddle  you  could  not 
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make  oat,  either  then  or  afterwards;  a 
£to2en  pond,  on  which  you  advanced  little 
by  little,  cautious  to  tread  lightly,  uncertain 
how  much  it  would  bear,  and  quite  uncon- 
sdoos  what  depth  of  water  lay  beneath  I 

This  visit  was  the  commencement,  the 
opening  chapter,  followed  by  many  which  I 
will  spare  the  reader — ^hours  of  trial,  whidi 
I  cannot  even  now  recal  without  its  bringing 
back  keenly  the  kind  of  sick  apprehension 
I  lived  under,  though  all  soreness  and  bitter- 
ness have  passed  away,  thank  God  !  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  actual  present. 

But  if  we  are  permitted  hereafler  to  gra- 
tify our  curiosity  about  the  accumulated  dust 
of  secrets  in  each  other's  hearts,  I  shall  look 
with  a  painful  wonder  to  see  what  was 
passing  within  yours,  Charlotte  Barr&nes, 
during  those  hours  I  Had  you  no  compunc- 
tioii — no  pity  ?  It  is  hard  to  believe  in  the 
complete  wickedness  of  any  one.  Experience 
shows  that  good  and  evil  are  scattered 
through  this  world  in  grains,  not  in  cart-loads, 
as  some  try  to  prove.  What  secret  charities 
this  woman  may  have  exercised — ^what  tears 
she  may  have  dried — what  sufferings  alle- 
viated, I  know  not:  let  us  hope  there  were 
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'  Bome.  That  she  carried  desolation  and 
misery  into  many  a  home — ^that  she  was 
thoroughly  hardened  and  unscrupulous  as 
to  what  means  she  p-^^pted  to  attain  her 
ends,  is,  alas !  too  true.  i.nd  that  I  sufFered, 
through  her,  the  darl  and  stormiest  pas- 
sages in  ray  young  ,  I  cannot  forget, 
though  I  forgive  her.  he  has  an  account 
elsewhere  beyond  my  \    Jping. 

I  felt  a  moral  conviction  about  Madame 
de  Barr^nes's  character  which  her  conversa- 
tion, far  from  shaking,  only  strengthened. 
That  my  father  should  force  the  intimacy  of 
such  a  woman  on  me  seemed  at  first  incre- 
dible. Viewed  simply  in  a  worldly  way, 
the  injury  ho  was  doing  me  he  knew  as  well 
as  any  one.  What  was  his  motive  ?  To 
render  my  home  so  intolerable  as  to  oblige 
me  to  exchange  it  for  the  Hotel  d'Ofort  ?  It 
seemed  tlie  only  possible  solution.  I  fore- 
saw, with  terrible  distinctness  now,  whither 
all  this  led.  I  had  not  lived  this  past  year 
for  nothing.  I  knew  how  lightly  a  woman's 
name  is  blown  about  like  a  thistle-ball  from 
mouth  to  month  in  Paris  :  I  must  grasp  at 
anything  to  save  my  "  respectability."  And 
that  my  fatlier  —  my    father  !  —  instead  of 
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shielding  and  sustaining  his  child,  should, 
from  some  inexplicable  cause,  thrust  me  to 
the  very  brink  of  this  precipice — it  was  hard 
and  terrible  to  bear!  I  shuddered  and 
turned  sick  when  I  looked  down  the  abyss. 
To  be  married  to  an  old  worn-out  debauchee, 
the  touch  of  whose  hand,  whose  laugh, 
were  insupportable  to  me, — anything  were 
better  than  that.  Could  I  brave  the  world's 
gossip  ?  Could  I  go  on  living  this  life, 
knowing  what  things  must  be  whispered  of 
me — and  loud  enough  to  reach  his  ears  ? 
Fool !  what  did  it  signify  what  he  thought  ? 
Ought  not  mj  own  self-respect  be  suflScient 
to  sustain  me  ?  Was  not  the  knowledge  of 
my  own  helplessness  enough  ?  For  the 
more  I  thought  over  it,  the  more  difl5cult  it 
was  to  know  how  to  act.  Twice  that  I 
attempted  to  speak  to  my  father  he  became 
so  excited  that  I  found  it  hopeless  to  bring 
him  to  reason.  His  manner  was  that  of  a 
man  who  has  drammed  himself  to  carry 
through  a  certain  deed.  Remonstrance  only 
inflamed  him  into  a  sort  of  temporary  insa- 
nity. I  had  no  course  left  me  but  to  yield, 
and  receive  the  obnoxious  visitors  my  father 
thrust  upon  me. 

VOL.  n.  H 
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The  dlDoer  did  uot  take  place  ucxi  tUy 
after  all,  I  believe  in  consequence  of"  the  Mar- 
quis's sudden  indisposition.  At  all  events,  1 
know  I  was  relieved  ♦''■om  his  society  Ibr 
several  days,  during  v  h  whole  hecatombs 
of  flowers  were  offen  ip  to  me,  which  I 
dared  not  refuse,  ai  vhicb  were  indeed 
very  agreeable  substit  a  for  hie  presence. 
But  Madame  de  Barr^  <  lost  ,no  time  (aa  I 
anticipated)  in  letting  tne  world  sec  the  inti- 
mate footing  on  -wliich  wp  stood.  Hcrbeaii- 
tifLilly-appointcd  little  carriage  drew  up  liw 
following  afternoon,  as  my  lather  and  I  wun' 
walking  in  tlic  Champs  Elysees,  and  from  it 
she  descended  (that  magnifiecnt  liorniii  I),  a 
glitter  of  blue  velvet  aud  white  fur.  Slie 
joined  us,  causing  a  general  coimnutiuii 
among  the  pedestrians  by  licr  luminous  ap- 
pearance, and  creating  in  me  a  strung  desire 
to  take  to  my  heels  and  run  home.  I  can 
never  forget  the  sense  of  shame  and  contu- 
sion witli  which  I  felt  all  eyes  fixed  on  us  ;is 
we  walked  along;  and  when,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  Lord  Kawdon  passed  us  on  horse- 
back and  raised  his  hat,  1  was  at  iiu  lo?s 
to  interpret  the  look  ho  gave  me.  And 
every  succeeding  ailcruooM,  for  a  fortnight  or 
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more,  it  was  the  same  thing.  Madame  de 
Barrenes  assiduously  drove  in  the  wedge  of 
her  acquaintance :  she  would  take  no  denial 
when  she  called,  but  though  assured  I  was 
not  "  visible,"  said  of  course  the  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  her,  and  gently  thrust  past 
the  feeble  domestic.  My  father,  at  other 
times,  ushered  her  into  my  room  himself ;  at 
other  times,  again,  I  was  sent  for,  and  found 
the  Marquis  (resuscitated)  with  Madame  in 
the  drawing-room.  Madame,  on  these  occa- 
fflons,  unrepelled  by  my  coldness,  talked  her 
very  best,  which  was  a  pity,  for  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  it  had  not  been 
quite  so  good.  In  her  own  element,  I  dare 
say  she  could  be  amusing.  But  wishing  to 
unite  for  my  benefit  the  sentimental  elegance 
of  a  Lamartine  with  the  didactic  morality  of 
a  Maintenon,  the  effect  was  incongruous,  like 
all  patchworks,  and — to  my  taste,  at  least — 
utterly  disagreeable.  Her  manner  of  ad- 
vancing her  opinions  was  subjective,  as 
though  her  point  were  to  draw  me  out 
lather  than  commit  herself  to  any  decided 
'view ;  but  I  was  wise  enough  to  remember 
that  immediately  a  woman  uses  her  tongue, 
lier  judgment  no  longer  remains  calm,  cool, 

h2 
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unbiased.  I  preferred  listening  to  her,  and 
drawing  my  own  inferences  therefrom.  And 
the  result  showed  I  was  right.  At  the  end 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  Madame  knew  as 
little  about  me  (except  that  I  was  a  silent, 
proud,  and  disagreeable  girl)  as  the  first  mo- 
ment we  met.  And  I  learnt  in  that  time 
that  the  dangerooB  axiom  of  language  being 
intended  to  conceal  thought  demands  an 
astuteness  and  consistency  in  lying  of  which 
very  few  are  capable.  Watch  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  most  accomplished  of  society's 
actors  for  a  length  of  time,  you  shall  find 
some  of  the  essence  of  their  nature  oozing 
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bles,  perhaps,  yet  their  presence  had  been 
companionship  and  something  of  protection 
too,  however  slender,  and  I  felt  doubly  alone 
now  they  were  gone. 

How  I  longed  that  I  were  a  man,  to  throw 
off  this  heavy  chain  of  inaction — ^to  go  forth 
into  the  world  and  work  my  way  to  honour, 
if  it  might  be — at  least,  to  independence ! 
And  here  I  was  compelled  to  sit  with  folded 
hands,  and  a  restless,  fluttering  heart,  that 
beat  against  its  cage  as  though  it  were  like  to 
break.  The  ground  seemed  failing  beneath 
my  feet.  I  trusted  in  my  own  strength, 
thinking  it  a  staff,  and  in  the  hour  of  trial  it 
proved  a  broken  reed.  For  I  knew  little  of 
the  comfort  and  friendliness  of  prayer  at  that 
time ;  I  asked  and  gave  thanks  for  physical 
wants,  and  I  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  should  be  united  to  all  those  I  loved 
in  a  happier  sphere ;  but  I  took  no  "  counsel 
with  God,"  I  did  not  rely  on  Him  alone  for 
guidance  and  support. 

I  had  heard  several  times  from  Miss  Late- 
ward — kind  letters,  containing  very  little  on 
the  only  subject  that  could  interest  me  from 
that  quarter.  Mr.  Eochford  was  building  a 
school-house,  or  Mr.  Rochford  was  gone  to 
stay  with  his  relatives  the  Nevilles;  and  once 
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only  it  was  recorded  that,  on  seeing  my 
mother's  death  in  the  paper,  he  had  asked 
Miss  Lateward  wliether  she  had  heard  from 
me.  "  I  was  not  aware  you  had  ever  met 
him,"  she  wrote.  "  I  su]  pose  the  acquaint- 
ance was  very  shght,  as  you  have  never 
named  it." 

I  now  sat  down  to  write  to  that  good 
woman,  feeling  it  a  relief  to  unburden  my- 
self, even  though  it  was  impossible  to  enter 
into  more  than  a  sketch  of  my  position.  I 
could  not  toll  hci-  nl!  on  paper,  as  I  might 
have  done,  alone,  into  licr  car.  Tlie  loiter 
we  write  is  like  a  listener  to  the  conlidencc^ 
we  would  make  our  iric^nd — we  cniinot  be 
sure  that  no  other  oyes  sliiill  see  it. 

And  so  three  weeks  more  were  gi  me :  each 
week  bringing  nie  into  closer  coTita'.-c  with 
tlie  two  persons  whom  I  most  dreaded  in  the 
whole  wiirkl.  At  limes,  my  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  excitement  that  bordered  on  insanity 
(and  then  there  was  no  desperate  deed  of 
which  I  felt  I  could  nut  be  guilty),  altenuitiiii: 
with  depression  as  complete  and  viiilcnt  wli^n 
the  flood-gates  of  my  soul  gave  way.  Tliree 
week,'!,  beating  and  struggling  on  against  the 
rapidly  increasing  stream  from  day  to  day  I 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Betst  set  her  resolute  little  back  against 
the  door. 

"  No,  mam :  very  sorry,  mum,  but  it's  im- 
poflfiible  to-day.  Miss  Margaret's  particular 
unwell,  and  can't  see  no  one,  on  no  accoimt." 

"Betsy,"  I  cried,  fix)m  the  inner  room, 
"  beg  Madame  de  Barrenes  to  walk  in.  I 
feel  better." 

My  illness  was  indeed  far  more  mental 
than  physical.  Still,  I  was  very  weak,  and 
suffering  from  a  violent  headache.  But  I  had 
suddenly  resolved  to  alter  my  conduct  in 
some  measure  as  regarded  Madame  de  Bar- 
ries. Let  her  be  admitted:  and  she  en- 
tered, glowing  with  sympathy  and  the  frosty 
wind. 

•*  I  began  to  think  I  was  never  to  see  you 
again,  petite.     Yesterday  you  shut  the  door 
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against  rnc — that  obstiuate  Utile  womau  had 
locked  it,  for  I  tried — .an^  to-day "  i 

"  Your  friendship  burst  tlje  lock.  Thank 
you,  ComtessG.  And  e"w,  what  object  can 
you  have  in  visiting  a  c  all,  melancholy  girl 
every  day  ?  Of  course,  h  is  verj'  kind  of  you ; 
but  I  suppose  you  have  iorae  object,  I  have 
too  high  an  o]  your  cleverness  to 

suppose  you  wo  :  yourself — and  me 

— without  some  raouve.' 

Madame,  for  once  in  her  life,  was  thrown 
aback.  She  looked  perfectly  aghast,  never 
liaviiig  heard  so  many  words  issue  from  my 
lips  before  in  tiie  wliole  course  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. She  quickly  recovurcJ  licr  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  said,  .slowly, 

"  You  arc  right.  1  liavo  another  motive, 
which  is,  ni3'  pity  for  vour  posilion,  and  my 
wish  to  improve  it,  tlmugh  I  see  yuu  will 
not  believe  in  the  interest  1  take  in  you. 
The  Colonel,  between  you  aiul  me,  ehere 
enfant,  will  leave  his  children  oidv  siniie 
thoii.saiid  ])Ound->'  worth  ol'  ilcbls,  if  he  dies 
to-morrow.  AVhat  think  you  ?  Were  it 
not  better  to  aceept  the  certainly  of  a  high 
and  honourable  name,  a  great  fortune,  and  a 
worthy  iiusband,  instead  of Ah  !   I  shud- 
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der  to  think  •  of  it !  Le  cher  Colonel  is 
afflicted,  too,  when  he  thinks  of  it.  And, 
remember,  no  ardent  young  lover  is  ever 
half  as  much  aux  petits  soins  as  an  old 
husband.  Mine  was  seventy  when  I  mar- 
ried." 

"  Was  the  result  satisfactory,  Madame  ?" 

"Perfectly.  Depend  on  it,  for  comfort, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  husband  of  a  certain 
age"  (d'un  age  mAr). 

"  To  produce  so  admirable  a  wife,  I  doubt 
it  not.     Still,  I  don't  think  I  shall  marry." 

"Really? — then  you  must  be  in  love — 
9a  n^emp^che  pas,"  said  she,  putting  her  feet 
on  the  fender,  and  drawing  up  the  skirt 
of  her  dress.  I  looked  her  steadily  in  the 
fece.  She  quickly  recalled  that  piece,  and 
made  another  move.  "  Of  course  a  charm- 
ing girl,  like  you,  has  numbers  of  lovers." 

"  But  I  cannot  marry  a  number,  Madame; 
and  if  I  like  no  one  in  particular  ?" 

"Perhaps  that  wild  English  milord? 
They  say  he  quarrelled  with  la  pauvre  Ga- 
loffska  solely  on  your  account,  and  swore  he 
would  never  even  see  her  again,  because  she 
wrote  that  note  to  vour  father.  I  hear  he 
would  commit  any  folly  for  your  sake  ?" 
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"It  would  be  a  worse  one  tlum  he  ever 
committed  if  I  were  to  many  him." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  yea  say  so,  ma  ch^re. 
Then,  if  there  ie  reall"  no  one  who  has  en- 
gaged your  young  affections,  what  objection 
can  you  have  to  such  an  unexceptiouable 
parti  as  the  Marquis  ?  [t  is  really  extraor- 
dinary how  he  worships  you !  He  has  ex- 
perienced many  tender  ■)assione,  of  couree, 
in  his  long  life,  but  never  one  so  strong  as 
this — unquenchable  even  by  your  coldness. 
lie  knows  lie  cannot  expect  love  from  you 
in  return — tolL-vation  is  all  ho  liope?  for. 
You  would  fiiul  lie  is  a  true  ijliilosuphcr, 
clicre  petite." 

"  Kpiciireaii,  I  ,'^liould  think."' 

"Not  at  all:  lie  eals  very  little" — a-  if  she 
were  (a!kin<:rof  a  dog. 

'"Kvcu  I'urls  society,  which  i:?  ih>i  i^vor 
particular,  considers  him  a  '  bad  sidijeet."' 

■'Look  yon,  my  dear,  il  faiit  i-trc  rui^^on- 
nable.  You  cannot  have  jierfection,  C'liris- 
tian  eliarity  ibrbiib." 

"  Pardon  mc.  A\'c  will  not  <liscu^s  chnrity. 
Thougli  painters  repre.scnl.  that  virtue  with 
such  aliinidant  breasts,  it  is  a  cold  ^eniinicnt 
to  marry  upon.  AVere  you  ever  in  love, 
Madame  ?" 
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"  What  a  question !  Of  course,  my  dear, 
I  adored  my  husband." 

"  Then  you  can  understand  my  not  wish- 
ing to  marry  until  I  am  equally  fortunate/' 

We  sat  on  either  side  of  the  fire,  I  and 
this  woman,  trjring  to  read  each  other's  feces 
in  the  fitful  light  of  the  wood-flames,  for  it 
was  now  quite  dusk.  But  the  tightly-gloved 
fingers  of  Madame's  plump  Uttle  hand,  held 
out  &n-wise  to  guard  her  from  the  fire,  cast 
strange  barred  shadows  all  across  her  face, 
making  the  expressions  there  difficult  to 
seize. 

"Ma  chfere,"  said  she,  sinking  her  voice  to 
an  oily  whisper,  "  have  you  considered  your 
father?" 

"  What  of  him,  Madame  ?" 

**Well,  you  must  think  of  him,  in  this 
affair,  as  an  affectionate  daughter.  The  ad- 
vantage to  him  will  be  so  great." 

"  How  so  ?  To  get  rid  of  me,  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Quelle  id6e  I" 

"  Perhaps  he  intends  taking  up  his  abode 
at  the  Hotel  d'Ofort  ?" 

"No;  but  the  Marquis's  wealth,  as  you 
know,  is  very  great." 


-a  pause-"  ,0  come  to 
ment.  TieManjuis,!* 
"«  «ad  happy  to- _•■ 

,„'7",°'^'' ''■>■■•)»>  I  am 
my  falher's  debt<  " 
"Ma  cWre,  ,■„„  ,,,  „ 

^<!iy  coarse  point  of  view 

i  endearour  lo  see  th 

a"<i  truth,  like  Nature,  i.„ 

"We  must  not  be  selfi«] 

-anpporting  your  father 
*«gk«er..  And,  after  .li.'i, 
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It  will  not  last  for  ever,  and  then  you  will 
be  free." 

If  she  could  have  seen  my  face,  she  must 
have  read  the  loathing  and  horror  I  felt  for 
her  at  that  moment ;  but  it  was  too  dark.  I 
leant  back,  and  pressed  my  hands  before  my 
eyes. 

"  No,  no,"  I  murmured  after  her,  with  a 
very  dififerent  meaning,  "  it  will  not  last  for 
ever  1" 

She  rose  to  go.  "I  hope  you  will  be  wise, 
petite,  and  think  over  this."  She  approached 
and  held  out  her  hand. 

At  that  moment  I  experienced  one  of 
those  strange  and  awful  sensations  which  re- 
main indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  has  been  similarly  situated.  I  can- 
not tell  whether  it  was  only  the  effect  of  an 
overwrought  imagination, — I  cannot  argue 
about,  or  account  for  it, — but,  as  I  looked 
up  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  chamber,  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  figure  of  my  mother  glide  be- 
tween Madame  de  Barr^nes  and  myself,  and 
thrust  back  the  hand  of  the  former,  brushing 
me  with  her  long  black  garments  as  she 
passed  between  us. 
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I  gave  a  sharp  ciy,  and  Btaitcd  up. 

"  Mod  Dieu  !  qu'est-ce  que  c'est  ?" 

"  Stand  back !— stand  back  1  There  !— 
do  you  aee  nothing  ? — TTow  can  you  venture 
to  stand  there  ? — How  lare  you  remain  in 
her  eacred  presence  ?  Mother — mother — 
mother  I" 

And  the  next  thiag  emember,  was  hear- 
ing Madame  de  Bar  lee  call  loudly  for 
Betsy,  saying  she  thoug  it  I  had  a  fit.  The 
good  creature  ran  in,  anJ  Madame  re- 
marked that  I  was  in  a  higldy  nervous  state, 
and  i'ancied  I  had  seen  suiiicthiiig — she  "wa? 
afraid  I  was  ill;  1  must  be  watched  wiiL 
care;  sickness  was  very  prevalent  in  Pari- 
just  now.  And  witli  similar  exordiums  she- 
left  me  to  the  good  oiTices  of  my  fiitbrul 
nurse. 

After  a  sleepless  night,  during  which  I  was 
hamited  by  the  imago  of  my  motiier,  I  rost.-; 
and  my  father  soon  after  entered  t!ie  ruoui. 
lie  expressed  his  concern  to  hear  I  was  io 
unwell,  "because  I  wanted  to  try  and  ]>er- 
suade  you  to  go  to  a  ball  at  the  Hutel  de 
Villc  to-morrow  night."' 

"  Fatiier,"  said  I,  seizing  bis  hand,  ■'  I  will 
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do  anything,  if  you  will  promise  me  that  I 
shall  no  longer  be  persecuted  by  that  hateful 
old  man.  Say  that  you  will  go  aUme  with 
me,  and  I  will  go  to  this  ball;  though  God 
knows  how  little  my  heart  is  in  tune  for 
it !" 

"  There's  a  good  girL  Yes,  we'll  go  alone, 
Kitar-^one!" 

"  And  you  promise  that,  if  I  go  into  the 
world  with  you,  I  shall  be  no  longer  intruded 
on  as  I  have  been  in  my  OAvn  home  ?  And 
you  will  not  urge  me  to  marry  a  man  I 
hate?" 

My  father  turned  away  his  head. 

"  Promise  me." 

"  Idiot !  You  will  drive  me  to  take  the 
last  step  by  your  obstinacy — one  I  had  hoped 
to  be  saved  from.  Consider  what  you  are 
doing — ^before  it  is  too  late." 

^  You  speak  in  riddles,  father.  But  one 
thing  only  is  dear  and  certain  to  me — that  I 
shall  go  mad  if  this  sort  of  life  continues  much 
longer.  In  one  way  or  another  it  must  end* 
Either  I  must  leave  you,  and  endeavour  to 
get  a  livelihood  somehow  in  honest  industry, 
or '' 

"  On  your  own  head  be  the  consequences 


you  again,  nor  shi 
again  aa  in/ruder 
As  Betsy  was  I 
denly  suspended 
out  of  window. 

"  I'  do  be  a  cm 

»«o  that  man  a-pi 

here,  miss.    Look  , 

coach-ear.    Iwond< 

h"e  anything  to  ( 

has  stopped  rae  two 

door,  quite  promisci 

«oget  half  a  pound  c 

shooiing  bad  it  is 

there,  only  six  franc 

'wves  I    and  I  in  a 

and  says,  'How  is 

™ely,  sir,' says  I. 
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th.ere'8  something  else  I've  had  it  on  my 
mind  to  tell  you  since  yesterday." 
"  What  is  it,  Betsy  ?— go  on." 
"  Why,  you  see,  it  be  rather  a  hawk'ard 
thing — and  a  painful ;"    with  a  great  tug 
at  my  hair,  and  waiting  still  further  encou- 
ragement. 

"  Come,  dear  old  Betsy,  don't  keep  me." 
'*  Nasty  creature  I     I  could  ha'  torn  her 
eyes  out !" 

I  began  to  tremble  violently.     "  Go  on — 
go  on." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  have  it"  (suddenly  drop- 
ping the  hair  about  my  shoulders),  "  I  should 
like  to   know  what   business  that  Madam 
Barren  has  a-poking  of  her  nose  in  here  and 
Aere,  and  opening  the  door  of  that  blessed 
saint's  room,  your  dear  mamma  as  was,  and 
a-nimmaging  among  her  dear  blessed  things 
'^^  the  wardrobe  ?" 
*  What  ?"  I  almost  screamed. 
"Yes,  when  you  was  ill  a-lying  down, 
^er  she'd  been  here,  I  was  passing  the  door 
^f  that  room,  and  I  hear  somethiuk  like  the 
^ning  of  a  drawer,  and  I  looks  in,  and  sure 
enough    there  was  Madam  a-tuming  and 
Vol.  II.  I 
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a-tOEBing  over  of  everythink.  That  tasty 
satin,  mth  the  Mahometan  lace,  as  your 
mamma  wore  at  Miss  Rose's  wedding,  on  the 
ground  !  So  I  asks,  respectfal-like,  what 
she  was  a-doing  of.  '  Oh  I'  says  ehe,  *  je  ne 
vole  pas,'  and  draws  out  a  Ni^oleon,  and 
puts  her  finger  to  her  lips,  the  which  I 
refuses  indignant;  and  jua'  then  the  Colonel 
looks  in  al  the  door,  and  I  were  that  angry 
I  near  told  him  a  piece  of  my  mind, — only 
for  yon,  Miss  Mai^'ret,  and  he  your  father, 
and  it  would  break  my  heart  to  be  sent  away 
from .  you.  Deary  1  don't  cry.  I  were  a 
great  stoopid  to  tell  you;    odIj,  says  I  to 
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go.  Dctti't  be  afiraid;  I  will  be  very  calm, 
and  it  will  do  me  good,  it  will,  indeed.  Get 
my  bomiet,  dear  Betsy." 

It  was  near  four  o'clock,  a  mild  February 
evening.  Wrapped  in  thick  veils  and  cloaks^ 
we  left  the  house,  and,  stepping  into  a  fiacre 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  drove  to  the  city 
of  tombs,  stopping  only  once  on  the  way  to 
buy  some  immortelles.  We  made  our  way 
through  a  labyrinth  of  marble  monuments, 
gilt  crosses,  and  graven  images,  to  the  spot 
where  my  mother's  remains  lay  buried. 

At  first  I  thought  I  must  have  mistaken 
it,  for  the  humble  grave  was  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  fi:^sh  violets ;  but  there  stood  the 
words,  still  black  and  sharp  from  the  stone- 
cutter's chisel : 

"Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mai^erite, 
the  beloved  wife " 

Alas!  what  mockery  it  seemed!  Her 
earthly  home  knew  her  name  no  longer. 
The  stone  wore  not  away  so  quickly  as  her 
memcfy  had  done  in  the  heart  that  here 
proclaimed  its  grief  in  set  phrase.  Whose, 
then,  was  the  hand  that  had  scattered  loving 
thoughts  in  flowers?  God  be  with  them, 
whoever  they  might  be !    I  knelt  down  and 

i2 


kissed  the  cold  damp  stone,  and  Betsy  moved 
away  to  a  little  distance.  There  I  lay,  my 
head  buried  in  my  hands,  while  my  soul 
communed  with  that  purified  spirit  who,  I 
knew,  beheld,  with  the  angels,  every  secret 
of  my  heart. 

"  Mother,"  I  cried  low,  *'  you  know  all 
now;  speak  to  me  and  show  me  how  to  act; 
guide  me  through  this  dark  valley,  mother, 
for  my  footsteps  slip,  and  I  am  very  weary." 

"Lean  on  a  loving  heart,"  said  a  deep 
voice  in  my  ear. 

It  was  now  dusk,  and  as  I  looked  up,  a 
figure,  or  rather  a  shadow  stood  beside  me. 
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with  you,  Marguerite;  for  she  felt  kindly 
towards  me,  and  thought  less  hardly  of  me 
than  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"May  God  reward  you,  Lord  Rawdon, 
for  the  respect  you  have  shown  my  poor 
mother's  memory." 

"  Marguerite,  we  meet  in  a  fitting  place — 
beside  the  grave  to  which  we  are  both  has- 
tening— for,  mark  me,  you  will  not  long 
survive  this  struggle.-  If  you  do  not  speedily 
break  your  chain,  you  must  sink  under  it." 

"  Better  so,"  said  I,  in  a  low  voice.  "  But 
you  are  wrong.  I  shall  not  die,  though  my 
nerves  have  been  so  much  shaken  that  I  feel 
sometimes  as  if  my  mind  were  giving  way. 
We  do  not  die  so  easily ;  joyless,  withered 
lives,  are  commoner  than  broken  hearts. 
And  you,  my  friend,  have,  I  hope  and  pray, 
brighter  things  in  store  for  you  than  an 
existence  wasted  in " 

"  This  is  mockery,  Marguerite  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, violently.  "  You  must  feel  that  my 
whole  life  is  bound  up  in  you.  If  you  die — 
if  you  sacrifice  yourself  to  that  man — if  you 
destroy  your  happiness  for  life  by  one  fatal 
step,  I  have  nothing  left  to  live  for.  You 
think  I  am  a  passionate  nature  ?     So  I  am. 
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Amd  yet,  so  little  is  my  passLOD  a  selfish 
one,  that  I  swear  before  Crod,  if  I  could 
secure  your  happiness  by  it,  I  would  blow 
out  my  brains  on  the  spot.  Life,  indeed, 
has  only  one  attraction  for  me ;  and  it  is  only 
lately  I've  found  it.  Do  you  think  I  can 
easily  give  it  up  ?  Since  I  saw  you  I  have 
spent  days  and  nights — I  have  employed 
secret  agents  of  all  kinds — in  discovering  the 
workings  of  that  vile  conspiracy  that  sur- 
rounds you.    Shall  I  tell  yea  what  it  is  ?" 

"  I  know  it,  Lord  Bawdoit— at  least,  I 
know  enough.  I  had  rather  not  hear  any- 
thing upon  this  painful  subject.  I  hope  my 
father  at  length  sees  the  futility  of  forcing 
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her  ovm  IuumI.  God  knows  if  it  were  my 
words  that  drove  her  to  the  deed  I  She  had 
played  a  foul  part — and  yet  it  was  for  love 
of  me,  Marguerite ! — some  of  that  love  I  crave 
so  vainly  at  your  hands  I" 

"This  is  very  terrible;  but  you  speak  as 
men  always  do,  of  %e\f.  J,  too,  have  suf- 
fered; shame  and  agony,  bitter  revulsion 
of  all  feeUng  for  my  own  father,— these  are 
not  light  crosses,  and  she  who  lies  under  this 
stone  knows  they  have  been  mine — do  not 
add  to  them.  It  has  been  a  heavy  aggrava- 
tion to  think  I  was  the  indirect  cause  of  that 
poor  woman's  death.  Leave  me  to  go  alone 
on  the  path  God  shall  see  fit  £o  clear  for  me 
henceforward;  indeed  it  is  best" 

"  By  the  memory  of  that  mother  who  sees 
us  now,  Marguerite,  I  conjure  you  to  hear 
me.  She  knows  what  perils  you  are  in.  I 
fancy  I  hear  her  voice  now,  pleading  for 
me,  and  bidding  you  not  to  reject  a  heart 
that  loves  as  mine  does." 

I  shuddered  as  I  looked  round  on  the 
crosses  and  white  monumental  figures  that 
gloomed  Uke  spectres  in  the  dusky  light ;  the 
evening  wind  sighed  and  trembled,  Uke  thin 
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voices,  through  the  trees.  Then  they  died 
away,  and  in  the  silence  that  followed  I 
heard  my  own  heart  speak  plain. 

"  There  ia  one  for  whom  you  know,  in 
spite  of  all,  you  would  Btill  give  up  every 
other  hope  on  earth;  and  this  is  not  he. 
Though  the  cloud  of  darkness  be  on  you, 
this  ia  not  the  light  of  dawn.  Never  think 
^at  a  voice  from  the  tomb  can  plead  for 
false  vows." 

And  I  said  slowly,  *'  Lord  Rawdon,  I  know 
your  strong  and  loyal  heart.  I  do  believe 
your  attachment  is  no  light  thing,  to  be 
swept  away  to  make  room  for  another.  And 
because  I  believe  it,  I  will  take  a  step  that 
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shall  not  be.  You  have  loved — so  be  it. 
We  build  up  an  enduring  love  from  the  ashes 

of  our  dead  ones.     I,  too,  once  thought 

Oh !  how  diflFerent  was  that  from  my  devo- 
tion to  you,  Marguerite.  In  time  you  will 
love  me,  I  hope  and  believe — but  I  can  wait ; 
you  cannot  wait  to  be  saved !  Of  two  courses 
your  father  must  speedily  take  one.  If  he 
pursue  one  of  these  courses,  a  lawyer  will 
come  to  you  with  bills,  promissory  notes,  &c., 
of  your  father's,  to  the  amount  of  many  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  lawyer  will  ask  whether 
you  consent  to  become  Marquise  d'Ofort,  or 
prefer  seeing  your  father  sent  to  prison,  all 
his  fiimiture  and  everything  he  has  in  the 
world  seized.  It  will  be  represented  to  you 
that  you  will  be  left  utterly  destitute,  and 
your  father  ruined  for  life !  Now,  if  this 
comes  to  pass  as  I  anticipate,  will  you  make 
me  one  promise  ?" 

"  What  is  it  r 

"  That  you  will  ask  for  two  hours'  reflec- 
tion. Then  open  your  window — there  is 
some  one  placed  always  in  sight  of  it — and 
wave  your  handkerchief.  Before  the  two 
hours  have  elapsed,  I  swear  to  you  this 
money  shall  be  paid,  even  if  it  be  to  my  last 
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warmer  than  this, 
your  fears  for  mc 
have  promised  my 
ciety  again  with  hi 
this  persecution  at  ] 
f^  I  am  to  accompan 

"  Monsieur,"  said 
ing,  "it  is  the  hour : 

•  The  gates  are  being 

*  * 

^  "Miss  Marg'ret," 
handed  us  into  the  fi 
"that's  the  same  gei 

rattle  of  the  wheels  a 
the  rest. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

I  8LEPT  that  night  more  peacefully  than  I 
had  done  for  weeks.  Whether  from  com- 
plete exhaustion,  or  the  eiOfect  of  fresh  air 
after  several  days'  confinement,  it  was  late 
in  the  following  day  when  I  awoke.  The 
return  to  consciousness  of  suffering  from 
oblivion  is  like  nothing  else  in  the  world. 
The  aching  sense  of  something  weighing  at 
.jpy*' heart — ^I  scarce  knew  what — when  I 
opened  my  eyes  on  the  faded  curtains  and 
well-known  furniture  of  my  Uttle  room,  I 
remember  now,  as  I  do  every  circumstance 
of  that  day,  with  a  curious  particularity. 
There  are  moments — ^moments  of  mental 
suffering,  as  well  as  of  acute  bodily  pain, 
when  we  are  more  than  ever  alive  to  the 
nainutest  objects  that  surround  us.  All  our 
senses  are  sharpened,  as  it  were^  and  when 
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we  look  back  to  the  hour  of  trial,  we  find 
the  picture  that  was  before  us  then  return 
with  singular  vividness. 

I  rose:  the  daj  was  "■■Id  and  threatening. 
The  sky  hung  gloomf  over  the  opposite 
roofs.  Gusts  of  wind  Irove  a  few  dried 
leaves  and  sticks  aga  ;  tlie  windoir-pane, 
and  now  and  tlien  a  tile  rattling  into 

the  street  below.  ]  bed  out.  A  pedes- 
trian or  two  scudded  along,  holding  their 
cloaks  across  t!ipir  mmitlis.  and  beiidini:  t  heir 
heads  before  tlic  biltt?r  wiiKi.  One  ikuri.' 
alone  remained  under  the  slieltcr  of  the  op- 
posite porch,  sendiiii:  furtli  clouds  of  Fnioki.' 
from  a  pipe,  and  boating  on  llie  stotn.',-  \Mt]i 
his  frozen  feet. 

Presentl}^  a  carriaiie  drove  up  to  our  -Ivn: 
I  recognised  the  wliitc  iiorses  at  oner.  A 
servant  jumped  from  tlio  Ijox,  and  in  lo?* 
than  a  minute  my  father  api)carod,  wnippod 
in  a  fur  coat,  stepped  hito  tlie  carriage,  and  it 
drove  away.  Tlie  man  ojiposite  imme<iia!ely 
left  his  post,  wliistled  twice,  and  tlicn  w,dki,'d 
leisurely  down  the  street.  1  lost  siL'iit  oi' 
him;  but  a  few  minutes  after,  when  I  K^'kcd 
out,  he  had  returned  to  his  position. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  tlie  s^kv  i:iew 
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wilder,  and  the  wind  more  fierce  and  loud. 
I  am  not  given  to  presentiments,  but  the 
weather  seemed  strangely  in  harmony  with 
my  foreboding  heart,  which  listened  and 
waited  for  something,  I  knew  not  what — but 
I  felt  that  a  crisis  in  my  life  was  at  hand. 

By-and-by  Betsy  came  in  and  laid  my 
black  crape  dress  for  the  evening  on  the  bed. 

"  IVe  somethink  for  you,  Miss  Marg'ret. 

What'll  ye  give  me  for  it  ?"  said  she,  with  a 

clumsy  playfulness  intended  to  divert  my 

thoughts.     There  was  that  in  my  face  which 

told  her  I  could  not  bear  any  long  suspense. 

1  held  out  my  hand;  a  letter  dropped  into 

it.     My  agitation  was  such,  though  I  saw  at 

s  glance  it  was  only  from  Mis?  Lateward — 

«  cover-full  of  good  advice,  no  doubt — that 

it  was  some  minutes  before  I  could  break 

the  seal,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Young  Friend, — I  was  more 
jpained  than  surprised  at  the  contents  of  your 
better,  being  w  a  measure  prepared  for  your 
statements  by  letters  which  Lady  Janet 
Oglevie  (who  is  an  inmate  here  at  present) 
:wceived  from  Paris  a  day  or  two  ago.  These 
letters  contained  (as  I  Jp,rmly  believe)  most 
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crael  and  malevolent  reports  conceming your 
'way  of  going  on' — to  quote  tlie  vulgsd 
phraseology  used — to  which  I  strenuoudy 
refased  to  ^ve  creder™  Yet  we  all  know 
the  homely  proverb,  bat  to  emit  sinobw 
there  must  be  sonu  1/  and  I  was  forced 

to  confess  that  thi  ports  could  not  be 

wholltf  groundless.  .  Oglevie  Fiaher — I 

do  not  scruple  to  1  w  writer — had  her- 

self seeu  you  in  constaiii  and  dose  intimacy 
■with  the  Marquis  d"Oforr.  whoFC  ?ocIcly  i? 
shimiieJ,  she  say-;,  by  o/^  respectable  feir.ale* 
(thoimh  Lady  Janet  opposes  to  this  that  her 
daiiyhter-iu-law  invariably  invites  tlie  -^aiil 
JIarquis  tu  her  parlies),  and  )iis  fveanire. 
iladanie  de  BarrOnes;  aud  she  furtiier  adil,-" 
that  common  report  aniiouncos  that  vou  are 
to  be  married  to  liini  in  a  few  days,  '["lion 
tbllows  the  woi-st  portion  of  tlio  lalo.  vi-hich 
1  am  oulyindueed  to  ropeat  to  you  thai  voii 
may  take  some  energetic  measure  to  shuw 
Its  falsit'/,  and  prove  how  uiiu'illinL'ly  vc>u 
have  been  forced  into  this  liisrcjirt'i/j/e 
^ocietv.  ■  -Miss  i'ercival,"  says  thv  wiii.'r. 
•  has  shown  so  little  re^rard  for  her  repuia- 
liot),  tliat  many  people  believe  tlie  ilanpiis 
does  not  intend  really  to  marry  her.     'l"]ie 
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efeontery  -mtli  which  she  parades  her  inti- 
macy with  that  notorious  woman,  no  less 
than  her  conduct  with  respect  to  Lord  Raw- 
don,  has  been  oflfensiye  to  all  right-minded 
persons.  Poor  Madame  Galofl&ka,  at  a  parly 
only  a  day  or  two  before  she  died,  said  openly 
that  she  knew  for  a  fact  that  Miss  Percival 
had  been  the  cause  of  that  duel  last  year  in 
which  Lord  Rawdon  was  wounded,  and  that 
she  herself  had  seen  her  walking  alone  with 
him  that  morning  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne !  No  wonder,  then,  that 
a  young  woman  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  de- 
cency should  be  spoken  of  as  she  is.'  You 
can  imagine  how  indignant  I  felt  on  perus- 
ing the  above,  which  Lady  Janet  gave  into 
my  own  hands,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  with 
great  warmth,  she  did  not  believe  a  word  of 
it.  She  further  added,  that  her  daughter-in- 
law  had  always  been  jealous  of  you,  and  she 
pointed  to  a  passage  fiirther  down,  where 
Mrs.  Fisher  congratulates  herself  that  her 
daughters  were  never  very  intimate  with 
you,  though  their  grandmamma  had  been  so 
blinded  to  your  real  character.  This  is  very 
nrean,  petty,  and  contemptible,  but  it  does 
not  render  these  rumours  the  less  aggravate 


WHICH  you  move,  to  whi 

for  countenance  and  aid 

to  Colonel  Pereival,  firm) 

The  moral  pbligation  of 

is  the  most  cruel  duty  a 

ontoperform;but,inthis 

The  narrative  of  your  d. 

is  such,  that,  while  affo 

testimony  to  the  integritj 

the  purity  of  your  molm 

room  to  doubt  that  you  si 

his  wishes  more  decided 

The  trial  is  not  of  your 

to  be  your  consolation 

feend— and  it  might  be  i 

your  affections  in  any  wi 

fortunately,  your  young  hi 

«fl  the   tender  passion. 
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the  decision  of  the  heart.  In  this  matter, 
you  alone  can  assist  yourself;  but  let  me 
counsel  your  writing  at  once  to  your  sister, 
Mrs.  Murray.  Though  giddy,  I  hold  her  to 
"be  a  young  person  of  good  disposition ;  and, 
if  her  husband  is  as  amiable  as  he  has  been 
represented,  they  will  concur  in  wishing  you 
to  take  up  your  residence,  for  the  future, 
i¥ith  them.  I  shall  anxiously  await  tidings 
of  you,  my  dear  child.  Before  I  dose  my 
letter  (though  such  indifferent  matter  cannot 
interest  yow),  I  must  inform  you  that  an 
event  is  likely,  before  long,  to  interrupt  *  the 
even  tenor  of  our  way'  here.  Mr.  Rochford 
is  engaged  to  his  cousin,  Miss  Neville.  This 
alliance,  which  has  been  long  ardently  de- 
^red  by  Mrs.  Rochford,  and  has  been  the 
talk  of  the  county  for  the  last  two  years,  is 
now  formally  announced.  On  Wednesday 
' — the  very  morning,  by  a  curious  coind- 
clence,  that  Lady  Janet  received  that  scan- 
fialous  letter,  and  showed  it  to  Mrs.  Rochford 
and  me  at  the  breakfast-table — Mr.  Rochford 
liad  a  long  interview  with  his  mother,  and 
then  rode  over  to  Neville  Lodge,  which  is 
Some  twenty  miles  distant.  In  the  evening, 
Xrs.  Rochford,  who  had  been  in  unuaually 

VOL.  n.  K 


high  spirits  all  day,  armounced  to  us  that  "her 
son  had  proposed  to  his  cousin,  and  been 
accepted.  Miss  Neville,  I  am  given  to  under' 
stand,  is  a  very  superior  person,  and  has, 
moreover,  a  considerahle  fortune^  having 
only  one  brother.  Tou  may  imagine  that 
my  thoughts  have  been  much  too  pMnfuUy 
occupied  to  sympathise  as  heartily  as  I 
should  otherwise  do  in  the  joy  of  this  ad- 
mirable mother,  for  whom  I  entertain  the 
most  aineere  regard.  Lady  Janet  I  do  not 
fancy  quUe  approves  of  the  marri^e — per- 
haps on  account  of  the  near  relationship. 
She  is,  moreover,  peculiar  and  idiosyncratic 
in   many   of    hei'   views :    but    she 
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struck  down  deep  and  out  of  sight,  coiling 
themselves  round  the  secret  fibres  of  my 
being.  And  now  that  it  was  torn  violently 
up — 0  reader,  dare  I  confess — ^no,  let  me 
shut  my  chamber-door — the  secret  of  my 
agony  shall  remain  sacred — not  even  faithful 
Betsy  must  see  me  now.  She  shakes  the 
door,  and  there  is  no  sound  but  as  the  flut- 
tering of  some  poor  bird  within — low,  smo- 
thered sobs.  Enter  two  hours  hence,  reader, 
and  you  shall  find  a  young  girl  with  flushed 
face,  unnaturally  glittering  eyes  that  terrify 
her,  as  she  sits  before  her  mirror — looking 
^^  uncommon  well,"  so  Betsy  thinks,  as  she 
3>laits  the  hair  around  her  young  mistress's 

^ead. 

It  was  a  night  such  as  I  hardly  ever  re- 

^Kiember.  The  wind  was  at  our  back  as  we 
drove  along  the  streets,  and  saw  th6  hackney- 
<X)achmen  vainly  urging  their  horses  against 
the  storm,  which  drove  the  foot-passengers 
like  sand  before  it,  and  which  hardly  any 
could  face.  We  were  quite  silent,  till  sud- 
denly my  father  made  the  obvious  remark, 
repeated,  no  doubt,  many  thousand  times 
that  evening  by  comfortable  gentlemen  on 
terra  firma :  • 

k2 


^ 
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"WliHt  an  awful  night  this  must  be  at 
Bear 

At  sea  I  Yes,  but  I  would  far  rather  have 
beheld  the  blue  moi  lins  of  the  watery 
world  rising  up  rou:  ,  and  have  felt  my- 

self in  the  valley  c  shadow  of  death,  ( 

than  have  been  sitti  re,  safe  and  dangev^  I 

less  to  all  outward  ■ance. 

The  contrast,  \  'e  passed  into  the 

H6tel  de  Ville,  radiant  with  light  and  flowers, 
from  the  howling  tempest  without,  was  strik- 
ing; but  I  walked  through  it  all  as  in  a 
feverish  dream.  The  ball-room,  as  I  entered, 
for  a  moment  or  two  reeled  round  with  me, 
and  I  caught  my  father's  arm  tightly.  The 
crash  of  trombones,  the  slirill  laughter  of  the 
gibbering  mass,  rang  through  my  brain: 
ehandeliers,  dancers,  and  orchestra,  the  whole 
heaved  like  one  great  bosom  decked  with 
jewels.  Then  my  senses  righted  themselves, 
I  was  conscious  of  a  figure  near  the  door : 
it  approached  and  extended  its  hand. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  the  existence  of 
Madame  de  Barrenes  for  some  hours — that 
was  saying  much,  for  she  had  been  very 
constantly  in  my  thoughts  of  late,  until  driven 
out  by  one  yet  more  powerful  image — aud 
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here  she  stood.  Our  eyes  met :  on  my  part 
there  was  no  other  recognition,  and  the  ex« 
tended  hand  dropped  clenched  at  her  side. 

By  an  evidently  preconcerted  arrangement, 

the  Marquis  d'Ofort,  groaning  under  stars 

^md  ribbons,  now  came  up  and  offered  me 

Ins  arm ;  my  father  taking  Madame  de  Bar- 

Jones's  at  the  same  moment.    I  turned  my 

3iead,  and  saw  Rawdon  near  me  in  the  crowd. 

TThe  temptation  was  too  great,  though  I  had 

3)redetermined  to   avoid    any  conversation 

-with  him  that  night.     I  made  him  a  slight 

onovement — he  was  at  my  side,  and  my  arm 

^within  his.    We  were  following  my  father 

through  the  crowd  before  the  Marquis  had 

:»ecovered  from  his  astonishment.   When  my 

:ftther  turned  his  head,  and  saw  with  whom 

3[  was,  his  face  became  livid. 

"  I  am  going  to  dance  with  Lord  Rawdon." 
-And  we  moved  on. 

**  How  brilliant  she  looks  !" —  "  Really  one 

^ould  never  think " — "  What  a  horrid 

position !" — "  Poor  thing,  so  young,  and  looks 

80    innocent !    though   people   say '' — 

"  Xiens !  c'est  la  fille  dont  je  te  parlais  tout- 
a-lTieure."— "  C'est  aflfreux !— 9a  fait  pitie !" 
— **Que  voulez-vous  ?  elle  a  pris  son  parti !" 
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— ".There  she  is — really  too  shocking,  and 
her  poor  mother  only  dead  a  month !" — "Oh ! 
it  is  seven ;  but  stiU  that  is  bad  enough  1" — 
*'  Me  dear  Mrs.  Borrage,  what  am  you  expect, 
as  I  say,  from  such  bringing-up  ?  I  always 
thought  her  very  bold,  and  discouraged  any 
fitfntimacy  with  me  girls."  I  turned  round, 
and  stabbed  the  speaker — Mrs.  Oglevie 
Fisher — with  a  look.  My  ears  caught  theae 
and  masiy  other  iragments  as  we  passed 
through  the  crowded  rooms.  Bawdon  said 
nothing;  but  his  brow  was  tbnnderouB,  and 
he  bit  his-  lip  till  the  blood  started. 
. "  Come,"  said  I,  with  a  ghastly  sort  of 
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politician  or  two,  to  a  small  room  at  the  end 
which  was  quite  empty.  He  drew  me  into 
the  deep  embrasure  of  a  window,  which 
looked  into  the  great  square,  having  a  side- 
glance  at  the  river,  where  the  lamps  were 
reflected  like  floating  fires  in  its  perturbed 
waters.  The  scene  in  the  square  was  strange. 
The  moon  shone  out  every  now  and  then, 
between  great  gusts  of  black  doud  that  drifted 
over  it;  the  wind  blew  out  the  linkmen's 
torches,  drove  carriages  against  each  other, 
and  almost  swept  the  heavy-cloaked  dra- 
goons  from  their  saddles ;  it  shrieked  and 
rattled  along  the  windows,  and  seemed  to 
plough  up  the  very  ground;  and  through 
it  all  rose  the  shouts  of  coachmen  and 
gendarmes.  Rawdon  pointed  towards  the 
bridge. 

"  Do  you  see  a  solitary  dark  figure  stand- 
ing under  that  lamp  ?" 

"  Close  to  the  river  ?  yes.  Some  poor 
wretch,  perhaps,  weary  of  his  life,  and  think- 
ing what  repose  he  would  find  from  all  his 
troubles  there." 

"  On  the  contrary,  a  man  full  of  spirit  and 
vigour — a  man  devoted  to  my  service,  Mar- 
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gnerite — who  is  watching  this  window  now, 
as  lie  has  watched  youp  for  many  and  many 
an  hour." 

I  was  aitjoi,  and  he  confiQued : 
"  Do  ygu  know  why  he  is  there  ?  On  the 
other  side  of  that  bridge  a  post-carriage  is 
waiting.  At  a  signal  from  me — at  this  win- 
dow— he  will  bring  it  over  here.  At  the 
barrier  four  other  horses  will  be  in  waiting 
all  night.  Now  or  never  is  the  moment  to 
free  yourself — to  decide  your  fete.  Listen : 
do  not  shake  your  head,  Marguerite,  but 
listen  to  me." 

"  How  can  you  urge  it,  after  what  I  told 
you  yesterday  ?     Leave  me — pray  leave  me 
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here.*'  And  he  drew  me  further  back  into 
recess,  over  which  the  heavy  velvet  curtain 
fell. 

Two  persons  entered :  they  spoke  low, 
but  with  great  vehemence.  The  moment  I 
heard  their  voices,  I  shrank  yet  doser  to  the 
window ;  my  heart  beat  so  fast  and  loud,  it 
seemed  to  me  they  must  hear  it.  But  the 
speakers  were  too  much  engrossed  in  their 
conversation,  and  though  the  lady  seated 
herself  opposite  a  mirror,  and  began  adjust- 
ing the  lace  on  her  dress,  she  still  spoke  and 
gesticulated  violently.  How  different  from 
the  well-oiled  tongue  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear. 

The  first  observation  I  caught  was  from 
her  companion. 

"  I  tell  you,  Charlotte,  you  don't  under- 
stand the  girl.  Instead  of  coming  round, 
she  is  more  determined  than  ever.  We  must 
leave  it  to  chance.  Now  you've  got  all  you 
wanted,  and  our  score  is  clear,  Charlotte,  I 
won't  have  you  bully  the  girl;  we  must 
leave  this  marriage  to  time — and,  perhaps, 
her  affection  for  you." 

"  Mon  Dieu,  Percival,  do  you  think  I  am 
a  woman  to  be  cheated  by  an  impertment 
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chad  lite  that  ?  I  liavc  sacrificed  aOjOOff* 
francs  for  you ;  shall  I  leave  it  to  chance 
when  I  liave  the  opportunity  of  getting  it 
back,  and  more  bi  ' "  "  Do  you  take  me 
for  a  fool  ?     She  marry  him,  if  my 

name  is  Cliarlotte  B  aa," 

"  With  all  my  hi  you  can  manage  it 
peaceably ;  but  I  1  i  myself,  knowing 
how  deviUsh  obst  she  is,  that  shell 
sooner  go  into  a  convei  it,  or  go  out  as  a 
governess — in  short,  disgrace  herself  in  any 
way — rather  than  marry  le  vievx.  -Vnd. 
as  1  told  you  before,  I  won't " 

"  Bah !  mon  cher,  you  don't  suppose  i 
am  going  to  beat  tliis  dear  daughter  of 
yours?  She  refused  my  hand  just  now,  io 
I  suppose  it  will  ]>c  open  war  between  us — 
and  no  one  ever  insulted  mc  without  suffer- 
ing for  it;  but  mine  are  pattcs  de  chat,  you 
know — I  never  siiow  tiie  claws  but  to  you." 

"  And  I  sufler  in  proportion  f;.ir  yoiu^ 
hypocrisy  to  tlie  rest  of  tlic  world.  Under- 
stand me,  Charlotte.  I've  done  the  ])oor 
child  harm  enough  already — harm  enough 
ttiid  very  day,  without " 

"  Que  vcux-tu  dire?"  cried  Madame,  start- 
ing up,  and  her  eyes  flashing.     '■  lla  !  is  this 
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your  gratitude,  Percival  ?  Do  you  forget,  how 
often  I  have  saved  you  fix>m  Clichy  ?  Have 
I  not  singled  you  out  from  all  others  to  heap 
my  benefits  upon  f  Have  I  not  given  up,  for 
the  last  three  years,  the  whole  of  my  annuity 
from  the  Marquis  to  you  ?  which  you  have 
gambled  away  every  farthing  of  ?  And  you 
talk  to  me  of  harm?  I  should  like  to 
know,  too,  who  is  to  support  you  now,  if  I 
do  not?  Who  has  obtained  for  you  the 
laige  loan  from  le  vieux^  upon  which  you 
are  living?  Truly,  sir,  you  forget  how 
much  you  are  in  my  debt  I " 

"  And  you've  exacted  devilish  heavy  pay- 
ment, Charlotte  ;  but  don't  make  a  scene. 
We  shall  be  having  people  in  to  see  what  is 
the  matter,  if  you  talk  so  loud.  Of  course, 
I  am  indebted  to  you,  and  very  fond  of  you, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ^" 

^^  Ah  I  mon  cher,  nous  avons  pass6  par  Ik. 
Let  us  talk  about  business,  and  not  waste 
our  time.  The  only  thing  I  am  afraid  of,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  is  that  Milord  Batodon. 
He  looks  as  if  he  were  a  desperate  man  in 
love— or  in  war  I" 

"  She  does  not  care  for  him.  I  am  afraid 
of  her  running  away  to  become  governess  or 
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'  companion — and  the  deuce  of  it  is,  I  sup- 
pose the  -world  would  give  it  against  me." 

"  Theie  are  ways  of  obviating  these  little 
dif&culties,"  s^d  Madame,  with  a  sardonic 
amile  I  could  see  perfectly  reflected  in  the 
glass.  "  C'est  grand  dommage,  mais  il  court 
d^jk  des  bruits — they  do  not  take  young 
^rls  of  doubtful  repute  into  families  as 
governesses  or  companions.  I  shall  be  very 
Borry,  but  if  she  thwarts  her  own  interests 
and  yaai  desires  in  this  way,  we  must  take 
steps  to  prevent  it." 

"  By  G — d !  Charlotte,  this  is  really  too 
bad.     I  believe  you  have  fdready  industri- 
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behind,  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as 
though  she  were  not  withering  up  my  fSadr 
fame,  and  blasting  my  whole  futiu:e  in  her 
heart  of  hearts. 

A  cold  creeping  horror  seized  me.  I  felt 
as  if  I  must  cry  out :  as  if  I  could  no  longer 
assist  at  the  revelation  of  this  woman's  ap« 
palling  wickedness,  without  denouncing  it, 
and  calling  down  God's  wrath  to  overtake 
her.  I  beUeve  I  almost  expected  to  see  her 
struck  dead  upon  the  spot.  While  I  gasped 
and  struggled  to  suppress  the  cry  that  rose 
choking  in  my  throat,  the  speakers  passed, 
and  were  sauntering  on  into  the  next  room. 

"  Do  you  hear?  Is  that  enough  for  you ?" 
said  the  deep  voice  beside  me.  ^^  This  is  but 
the  beginning.  Will  you  go  back  and  form 
one  of  this  respectable  household  ?'* 

"Oh,  horrible  I  What  is  to  become  of 
me  ?  My  own  father — my  wretched  father ! 
It  was  enough  without  this.  What  has  he 
done  ?  What  is  this  bond  he  has  entered 
into?  I  am  in  a  thick  darkness.  I  see 
nothing  plainly.'' 

"I  thought  you  must  know  it  already. 
Marguerite.  Tour  father  was  married  to 
that  woman  this  morning^ 


Rawdon  caught  me  in  his  anns,  or  I 
should  have  fallen. 

"Merciful  God!"  I  murmured,  "is  this 
some  frightfid  drea~  ^    Oh,  my  poor  mother  I 

to  think  of  that  worn       -to  call  her Oh  ! 

no,  no !  this  is  too  ".    It  cannot  >je !    It 

isn't   true — say  it  true.     I  feel^^h  I 

BawdoD,  Rawdon.  me  away  fi^sm  her 

— ^hide  mc — kill  iu<  do  anything,  only 
save  me  from  that  terrii  le  woman  I" 

Tliii?  T  raved  on.  I  thought  tlien.  and  1 
think  still,  that  I  was  very  nearly  insane.  I 
liad  no  control  over  my  thoughts  or  worde. 
All  my  brain  was  on  fire,  and  Rawdon  him- 
self was  alarmed  at  tlie  state  of  excitement  I 
was  in. 

"  Come,  dearest,  let  us  fly  from  here. 
Calm  yourself,  dear  Marguerite.  Before  vou 
are  missed,  we  shall  be  far  away ;"  ajid  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  taper,  which 
he  lit.  The  wick,  as  soon  as  it  ignited,  shot 
up  a  bright  blue  flame.  He  held  it  at  the 
window-pane.  A  sudden  rush  of  recollec- 
tion came  over  mc. 

"  No,  no !  not  that — it  cannot  be.  1 
didn't  know  what  I  was  doing — I  was  mad. 
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If  I  said  an3rtliing — ^forget  it.  It  cannot  be, 
Bawdon — Cleave  me,  if ^" 

"Never!  I  will  not  leave  you  now  to 
your  weaker  self,  Marguerite.  I  will  take 
you  from  this  hell,  in  spite  of  yourself.  You 
shall  bear  my  name,  and  as  soon  as  you  are 
my  wife,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  these  vile, 
defaming  tongues,  I  will  kill  myself  and  rid 
you  of  my  troublesome  presence.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  that  these  are  not  mere  words. 
I  will  do  what  I  say  if  your  happiness  re- 
quires it.  But  it  now  requires  that  you 
should  leave — I  will  not  call  it  your  home — 
your  father's  house  for  ever.  It  is  no  longer 
a  safe  place  for  you." 

"  Don't  say  anjrthing  more — you  see  the 
state  I  am  in — on  the  verge  of  madness. 
God  help  me !  I  no  longer  seem  to  see  right 
from  wrong.  Only  I  know  that  I  have  no- 
thing to  give  in  return  for  this  devotion.  I 
cannot — ought  not — don't  press  me." 

^^  Enough.  I  am  content  that  you  should 
let  me  devote  my  life  for  you.  Come, 
Madame  will  be  sending  soon  to  look  for 
you  in  all  directions.  Remember,  she  has  now 
authority  to  do  so.    Just  think,  if  your  life 
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has  been  miserable  hitherto,  what  it  vrill  be 
henceforward  under  the  same  roof  with  that 
■woman.  Her  influence  with  your  father 
■will  be  greater  than  t"">i*.  She  has  got  from 
Aim  all  he  had  to  g  -his  name !  where- 
with she  intends  tc  x  footing  iu  sodety, 
and  being  rich  wi  spoil  of  her  former 
lovers — the  Marqui  le  allows  her  a  large 
annuity — your  fathi  interest  will  make 
him  obedient  to  her  ishes.  You  under- 
stand this  notablo  plot  now.  Your  (;u!ut 
lias  mamed  this  woman,  not  that  he  nny 
longer  cares  for  her,  but  because  lie  was 
enormously  iu  her  debt.  Had  you  ac<ji:-plO(l 
the  Marquis,  your  father  hoped  to  have  got 
off  his  own  marriage,  as  the  old  man  li;ni 
promised  to  pay  JNIadame  and  evcryiliinff 
else.  Now  she  and  that  old  devil  togoilior 
have  you  in  their  power.  You  will  be 
closely  watched.  Your  little  maid,  bccniso 
she  is  too  true  and  faithful,  is  to  be  si.'iil 
away.  Tliis,  Marguerite,  is  your  last  cli:inci-> 
of  escape.*' 

I  was  seized  with  a  violent  trembling. 

"AVhy  am  I  lingering  here?     Slie  may 
be  coming.     There  she  is!     I  feel  lier  hauil 
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on  me.     Off  I   off!      Keep  her  off,  Raw- 
don." 

"  Come  I" — and  he  gently  drew  my  arm 
within  his — "  this  way ;  I  know  another  exit 
without  going  round." 

Half-dragging,  half-canying  me,  he  opened 
a  door,  and  we  descended  a  small  stair,  com- 
municating with  the  vestibule  below.  A 
servant  was  waiting  there  with  a  large  and 
heavy  fur  doak  and  hood,  in  which  I  was 
enveloped.  I  had  no  longer  any  power  of 
volition — ^mind  and  body  were  equally  pro- 
strate— I  could  not  have  crawled  along  the 
floor  alone.  We  parsed  swiftly  through  the 
crowd  of  officers  and  lacqueys,  and  stepped 
out  into  the  wild  black  night.  How  we 
threaded  the  labyrinth  of  carriages  and  dra- 
goons I  know  not.  The  blast  every  now 
and  then  carried  me  off  my  feet.  But  for 
the  strong  arm  round  me,  I  should  have 
fallen  under  the  wheels  and  horses  more 
than  once. 

At  the  corner  of  the  bridge  stood  a  car- 
riage. There,  too,  lay  the  river,  swelling 
turbulently  along  imder  the  dark  arches,  and 
as  I  looked  over  the  parapet,  a  horrible 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Bbtst's  face,  when  she  opened  the  door, 
was  flushed  and  swollen.  She  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment,  and  then  sobbed  out : 

"  YouVe  heard  it,  miss  ?  Oh  I  Lord,  oh ! 
Lordr 

"  Hush  I  don't  cry ;  we  have  no  time  for 
tears.     Be  quick !" 

*'  But  you  don't  know  as  they've  sent  me 
away — they  won't  1^  me  stay  with  you. 
It's  cruel,  it's  in'uman,  it  is.  The  Colonel 
was  'shamed  to  speak  himself,  so  he  writes 
it,  with  my  wages,  and  as  how  I  was  to 
leave  to-morrow !  '  Services  no  longer  re- 
quired  l'  Services,  indeed !  ugh  I  ugh !  and 
I " 

"  Betsy,  if  you  wish  to  remain  with  me, 
you  must  leave  this  house*  to-night — now — 
at  once." 

l2 
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She  stopped  crying  at  onoe. 

"Whatever  do  you  mean,  dear?  Tour 
eyes  look  awful  wild.  Why,  you're  not 
a-going-T— " 

"  But  I  am,  Betay.  I  am  going  to  leave 
ihy  father's  house  for  ever.  Don't  desert 
me,  dear  old  Betsy."  And  I  threw  my  arms 
round  her.  She  was  in  no  frame  of  mind 
to  combat  my  resolve. 

**  m  go  with  you  all  the  world  over,  my 
poor  babby !" 

In  five  mmutes,  with  her  usual  quick- 
ness and  energy,  she  had  selected  and  put 
up  some  few  necessary  things.  I  would  not 
wait  even  to  change  my  gown.     I  diJ  not 
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We  stole  down  the  stairs  like  thieves,  though 
indeed  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  our  exit, 
and  crossed  the  court. 

"  Quick  !  quick !"  said  Rawdon. 

The  carriage-steps  were  let  down.  He 
handed  me  and  Betsy  in,  and  jumped  in 
after  us ;  the  servant  mounted  the  box.  In 
another  moment  the  old  house — the  well- 
known  windows  with  their  green  shutters, 
the  walls  which  had  witnessed  all  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  my  life — ^had  rolled  by,  and 
passed  from  me  for  ever. 

I  threw  myself  back  into  a  corner  of  the 
carriage.  Rawdon  was  silent.  There  was 
no  sound  save  a  frightened,  stifled  sob  from 
Betsy  in  the  opposite  corner,  and  the  rain 
which  now  began  to  descend  in  gusty  splashes 
on  the  carriage-roof.  ^Though  the  wind  had 
somewhat  abated,  it  now  and  then  drove 
with  such  vehemence  that  the  horses  swerved 
across  the  road  and  threatened  to  over- 
turn us. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  barri^re,  where 
they  examined  our  passport  (which  Rawdon 
had  taken  care  to  provide),  and  where  our 
horses,  already  fagged  by  long  exposure  to 
the  elements,  were  exchanged  for  four  freek 
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ooefl.  This  time,  we  made  good  way  in 
apite  of  the  storm.  The  long  rows  of  po- 
pkrs  that  gloomed  spectrally  on  either  side 
of  the  road  imder  the  flash  of  the  carriage- 
lamps,  eped  rapidly  by.  The  postilions 
cracked  their  whips  defiantly,  and  urged 
the  horses  forward  mile  after  mile  of  flat, 
straight  road,  plunging  over  the  uneven 
pavement,  the  mud  dashing  impotently  up 
against  the  windows.  The  rain  began  to 
descend  with  fury.  The  black  heavens, 
&om  which  shone  no  ray  of  moon  or  star, 
seemed  emptying  themselves  in  wrath  arotmd 
OS.  Truly:  an  awful  night  I — a  drive  never 
to  be  forgotten  I 
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lamps  fell;  but  with  rare  tact  be  forbore 
to  speak,  for  he  knew  what  a  wrench  my 
whole  system  had  sustained.  And  I  com- 
manded back  the  hot  and  bitter  tears  that 
nuked  to  my  eyes,  as  I  drove  along  through 
the  darkness  beside  one  whom  I  must 
henceforward  study  and  consider,  though  I 
could  never  love ;  for  my  whole  heart  and 
thoughts,  alas  I  still  belonged  to  another. 
The  inward  voice,  that  is  not  to  be  stilled  in 
such  an  hour  as  this,  cried  aloud,  "  Thou  art 
about  to  perjure  thine  own  soul  1"  Was  it 
all  to  end  thus,  that  vow  registered  in 
secret  long  ago  ? — The  words  seemed  burnt 
into  the  air;  I  could  not  hide  them;  there 
they  stood  written  on  the  darkness  in  cha- 
racters of  fire. 

The  wind  had  dropped  altogether.  No- 
thing was  to  be  heard  but  the  rain  tearing 
up  the  road  on  either  side.  Heaven  seemed 
holding  its  breath,  and  then,  suddenly,  from 
its  mouth  emitted  a  sharp  tongue  of  fire. 
The  vivid  flash  quivered  through  the  car- 
riage, and  Betsy's  scream  was  drowned  in  the 
thunder-clap  which  broke  instantaneously 
over  us. 

"  The  horses  are  beginning  to  flag.  Raw* 
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don.  Where  do  we  stop  ?— we  can't  go  on 
much  longer." 

"  We  change  horses  very  soon.  We  don't 
stop  Ull  we  get  to  Amiens,  where  there  U  an 
English  dei^man.  We  shall  be  there  very 
early.  No  time  is  to  be  lost  till  then — until 
that  fintd  step  is  taken.  After  it,"  be  added, 
in  a  whisper,  "  we  will  idle  on  the  road  as 
you  will — when  the  door  is  well  fastened 
between  you — between  «*  and  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

I  leaned  back,  sick  and  weary. 

I  did  not  foi^t  the  fate  I  had  escaped — 
oh,  no  I  I  did  not  forget  that  here  was  a 
noble  and  true  heart — the  only  one  devoted 
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said,  "C'est  dane  les  profondeurs  de  rin- 
visible  que  se  passent  les  ^venements  heu- 
reux  ou  malheureux  de  la  vie !"  •  I  did  not 
think  of  what  the  world  wonld  say.  I  only 
listened  to  my  own  heart's  fierce  and  bitter 
upbraiding. 

A  church  clock  struck  four.     The  crack- 
ing of  whips  and  the  redoubled  efforts  of  the 
horses  announced  that  we  were  entering  a 
village.     Presently  we  drove  up  to  the  post- 
house,  the  only  house  in  the  street  where  a 
light  still  burned  in  the  window.     A  poor 
plmoe  enough ;  but  as  the  door  opened,  and 
I  saw  the  wood  fire  blazing  on  the  kitchen- 
Inearth,  it  looked  like  "  home."     There  was 
*     crib  with  a  child  in  it,  near  which  a 
w^oman  sat    It  recalled  my  little  brothers, 
^^to  would  have  no  one  now,  when  they 
^^*ine  from  school,  to  stand  between  them 
^^d  their   father's    coldness    and    neglect. 
H^cw  had  I  acted  on  my  mother's  dying  in- 
J^^ction  as  regarded  them  ?     It  was  morbid 
*^lf-reproach,  for  had  I  been  leaving  home 
^^i^der  happier  circumstances,  the  poor  boys 
"^ould  have  been  left  no  less  xmfiriended. 
^ut  there  are  states  of  mind  in  which  we 

♦  Victor  Cousin. 
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seem  to  try  and  aggravate  our  misery  by 
heaping  fuel  on  the  fire.  It  was  bo  with 
me. 

There  came  an*'*'""-  woman  out  with  a 
lantern,  and  thru  under  the  carriage 

window,  askiiitr  would   have  some 

coffee.     Tlien  fi  good  deal  of  ehrill 

swearing,   and  cl:  '  hoof  and  hamcas, 

but  the  fresh  hors  already  pat  to,  and 

no  time  lost.  '  s  la  ;hing  I  saw  was  the 
old  postilion,  insido  the  kitchen,  (]rip]>!nir  at 
every  tassel,  and  regaling  himself  with  a 
petit  verre  at  the  hands  of  the  lanterned 
lady.  Then  again  we  plunge  into  the  dark- 
ness, with  nothing  Init  the  elf  lights  and 
shadows  we  hring  with  ns  dancing  along 
upon  cottage  walls,  and  apple-trees,  and 
long  readies  of  flat  land. 

The  fury  of  tlie  storm  was  over,  and  in 
half  an  hour  after,  spite  of  the  excitements 
of  that  night,  nature  aiul  hahit  ])roved  too 
strong  for  Betsy,  and  slic  fell  asleep,  llow 
1  envied  her,  honest  creature,  as  she  lay 
snoring  in  the  corner  opposite.  (,)h,  tltat  I 
could  only  sleep  and  forget  it  all,  atul  never, 
never  wake  again  !  Kawdon's  eyes  gleamed 
on   nic  out  of  the  deep  shadow  with  such 
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woeful,  passionate  expression,  that  my  heart 
smote  me  as  I  thought  how  often,  in  the 
long  years  to  come,  I  should  find  that  same 
look  bent  on  me — that  silent,  touching  re- 
buke so  impossible  to  answer. 

This  longest  night  in  my  life  is  drawing 
to  an  end.  We  have  changed  horses  twice 
again,  and  now  the  dawn  is  breaking  in  a 
pale  and  misty  light.  The  rain  and  wind 
have  alike  died  away,  and  the  sobbing  of 
i^et  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  flutter  of 
an  awakening  bird,  are  the  only  sounds. 
The  sky  is  heaving  peacefully,  as  a  child 
that  sleeps  after  a  turbulent  passion  of  tears, 
"^hile  the  robe  of  night  drops  gently  off.  A 
^^ook  wheeling  its  flight  above  the  brown 
fields  is  defined  darkly  against  the  glimmer- 
^^  "grey.  A  cock  crows  his  reveille  in  a 
^nn-yard  as  we  pass,  and  the  peasant,  in  his 
^,  Wue  blouse,  is  already  yoking  his  oxen  to 
the  plough. 

The  reign  of  darkness  and  of  dreams — of 
^^rime  and  mystery — was  past.  The  hour 
^^  come  when  terrors  take  a  real  shape,  or 
^e  into  vain  shadows,  that  have  but  dis- 
^Itueted  the  heart  for  a  while.  What  was 
P^  was  no  phantasmagoria  of  the  brain.    I 
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was  here  ia  the  body:  it  was  a  terrible  re- 
ality defined  in  the  hard  steel-light  of  day. 

The  sun  is  up,  and  we  are  entering  Am  iens. 
I  see  its  cathedral  tower  in  a  blue  mist — 
but,  indeed,  everything  passes  in  a  mist  be- 
fore my  eyes:  the  faces  of  the  houses  thrust 
close  to  us  as  we  crash  along  the  narrow 
streets;  the  market,  with  its  scarlet  um- 
brellas, white  handkerchiefs,  and  green  and 
purple  vegetable-baskets — things  my  strong 
natural  habit  of  observation  alone  forces  me 
to  see  at  this  moment.  They  present  them- 
selves like  shapes  in  a  kaleidoscope,  only 
seen  through  a  gauzy  film. 

e  into  the  inn-yard  with  a  flourish 
1  rings,  and 
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CHAPTER  X, 

I  OPENED  my  eyes  in  a  spacious,  raw- 
looking  room,  the  walls  of  which  represented 
the  adventures  of  Telemachus  in  progressive 
order;  the  figures  nearly  life-size,  painted  in 
the  brightest  body-colours.     A  pile  of  damp 
wood  seethed  and  spluttered  on  the  hearth. 
Upon   the  marble  chimney-piece  stood    a 
huge  ormolu  clock ;  a  secretaire,  a  table,  and 
a  few  hard  chairs,  formed  the  only  furniture 
of  the  apartment.     The  cold  was  intense. 
Bawdon  and  Betsy  stood  beside  me,  and  the 
landlord,  cap  in  hand,  was  near  the  door. 
I  suppose  Rawdon  had  been  remonstrating, 
in  no  gentle  terms,  on  the  discomfort  of  the 
J^m,  for  the  former  was  assuring  him,  in  a 
deprecatory  tone,  that  he  was  disoU.     His 
'^^  rooms — ^his  rooms  to  the  front — were 
^^upied ;  had  been  already  engaged  before 
^lord's  avant-courier  arrived.    Du  reste^ 
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the  rooms  were  convenient — milord's  on  one 
side  of  the  mlon,  mUadi'a  on  the  other.  Did 
milord  propose  remaming  in  Amiens  that 
night  ?  He  would  find  the  cuisine  excellent. 

"  No,  certainly  not — ^probably  not.  Where 
does  the  English  clergyman  live  ?" 

"  A  Uttle  outside  the  town — une  petite 
demi-heure — would  milord  like  some  one  to 
show  him  the  way  ?" 

"  Tes,  directly ;  and  send  op  some  break- 
fast at  once.  Mai^erite,  my  beloved,  I 
must  leave  you  here  for  an  hour  in  Betsy's 
chal^.  Remain  quiet  till  I  return,  and  lie 
down ;  yon  are  exhausted.  Betsy  will  bring 
you  your  breakfast" 
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**  I  feel  a  dread  at  leaving  you,  dearest, 
even  for  an  hour,  but  I  cannot  help  it — a 
dread  of  something  unforeseen  stepping  in 
between  my  happiness  and  me.  I  struggled 
against  it  so  long,  and  since  that  I  have 
struggled  j^  it  so  long,  I  can  hardly  be* 
lieve  in  its  realisation  now.  God  bless  you, 
my  Marguerite,  my  own  bride  elect !  I  can 
pray  now,  you  see — that  is  the  first  step  you 
have  worked  in  my  reform." 

He  hurriedly  pressed  his  burning  lips  to 
my  forehead,  then  strode  towards  the  door. 
He  turned  back  for  one  farewell  look.  "  God 
forgive  you  and  me!"  I  muttered,  with 
averted  face.  They  were  the  only  words 
my  lips  would  frame.  When  I  looked  up, 
he  was  gone.  I  dragged  my  feeble  steps 
after  him,  and  drew  the  bolt  of  the  door. 

Then,  at  length,  I  was  alone. 

I  breathed  a  long,  deep  breath.     Though 

only  for  a  brief  space,  this  liberty  was  as  an 

<^>ened  window  to  one  gasping  for  air.     No 

^eed  to  choke  back  the  tears — to  repress  the 

Agonised  cry  of  my  heart.     Not  an  eye  could 

see  me.     I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  and 

sobbed  aloud.    And  then,  for  the  second 

^ime,  perhaps,  in  my  life,  I  poured  out  my 
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whole  soul  to  God.  It  was  one  of  those 
moments  "  when  the  soul  is  left  passive  and 
helpless,  gazing  face  to  face  upon  the  antid- 
pated  and  dreadful  moment,  which  is  slowly 


moving  on :  ■< 
erless,  as  in  ti 
comes  that  ho 
which  forces  us 
for  something  tl 
blood  to  lean  uf 
wrecked  do — as  me^ 


Lng  "  ourselves  pow- 
of  a  destiny,  there 
eling  of  insecurity 
out  into  the  abyss 
;htier  than  flesh  and 
;  prayed  as  the  ship- 
>  in  all  cases  when 


human  aid  is  unavailing.  0  God !  was 
there  no  turning  back  ?  no  door  of  cscapu 
possible — anything,  anything  but  this  ? 

Yet  1  rose  from  my  knees  calmer,  and,  in 
some  sense,  stronger.  My  way  was  dark, 
indeed,  but  ^vheii  the  soul  lights  the  way 
the  understanding  must  sec  clearer  to  follow. 
I  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  chamber, 
revolving  in  my  mind  liow  it  were  pos- 
sible  The  clergyman  y  Yes,  that  was  tlie 

first  step.  1  must  sec  Iiim  alone,  and  tell 
him  all.  I  must  brace  my  coward  heart  to 
meet  Rawdon,  and  show  him,  even  at  tiie 
elevenfli  liour,  tliat  this  must  not  bo.  1 
would  implore  the  clergyman    to  liiul    mo 

•   H'lblrtsoii. 
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some  means  of  working  for  my  daily  bread, 
here,  in  this  town,  I  could  never  jreturn 
home,  of  course ;  but  was  not  this  even  a  worse 
thraldom  ?  I  was  about  to  bind  the  fetters 
on  my  soul  which  no  tyranny  could  fasten 
on.  They  might  deprive  me  of  all  that  is 
most  precious  in  life,  friends  and  fair  fame, 
but  I  should  still  have  that  which  was 
dearer  to  me  than  all.  We  women  think  of 
these  things  so  dijSerentlyl  To  me,  the 
prospect  of  sitting  down  for  life  beside  one 
-whose  presence  never  made  my  heart  hurry 
one  beat  faster — to  whose  thought  my  own 
never  sprang  up  responsive — from  whose 
tenderness  I  shrank  back, — in  short,  to  give 
only  one  half  of  myself,  while  the  other  was 
turned  to  stone,  this  was  a  life-solitude  com- 
pared with  which  almost  any  other  fate, 
which  I  might  voluntarily  accept,  would  be 
preferable. 

I  had  approached  the  window,  and,  almost 

unconsciously,  stood  looking  down  into  the 

court-yard  below.     There  stood  the  herline 

which  brought  us,  covered  with  mud ;  and 

there,  too,  a  dark  travelling-chariot,  ready 

packed,    and  upon  which  a  servant  was 

trapping  some  night-bags,  assisted  by  the 

Vol.  II.  M 
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ostler.  A  lady's-maid,  canying  a  panot, 
came  down,  and  the  cage  was  hoiMed  on  xa 
imperial.  Then  followed  dres^g-cascs,  air- 
CDshi(Xi&,  a  medicine-chest,  and  sundry  books. 


Anoldgentlemaxi 
carefiilly  round  t 
axles  and  tingen 
buckle  escaped 
went  up  to  the  be> 
behind   his   coat-i 


;)eared,  who  walked 
age,  examiuing  the 
pringn :  no  strap  or 
im  sure.  Then  he 
iia  hands  were  now 
■nd  inspected  the 


small  coronet  nnd  anus  on  the  panel  with 

iiiiuine  iitieniion.  I  watched  the  old  jn-mli^- 
nian'!  luoveiiirnts  with  growing  curio-iiy. 
Siirclv  I  had  ;ccii  liini  bffnro.  somowherr  y 
So  I  had  many  liundred  taco?  in  Paris. 
W'liat  then  r  Better  not  sec  these.  .Xivt-r- 
tholo.J?.  if  1  oonlil  Init  reni'^nibcr  whtTC  1 
had  >i?on  him  !  Tlu>  broad-brinniied  lial  1 1 
socmod  to  ri.'cogn!?o  oven  (hat)  concealeil  tin* 
eyes.  ]lo  looked  up.  and  it  all  ll:i>!ii?d  upon 
nio  at  cnec.  The  garden  at  Gnindregard— 
the  sick  lady  and  her  devoted  brotliei— ye^ 
it  was  certainly  Mr.  BisFftt. 

A\  as  ihy  tlic  an:?wer  to  mv  praviT,  p^'inl- 
iug  1.1  a  floor  of  delivery  ?  I  ran  to  the  bi  11. 
and  indled  it  violently.  'l  unlocked  ihod.v.r. 
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an4  met  the  astonished  waiter  in  the  pas- 
sage. 

"  Where  is  the  English  family  who  slept 
here  last  night  ?** 

«  They  are  just  leaving,  madame." 

"  Where  is  their  room  ?  Quick." 

^*  Number  2^-*there»  at  the  end  of  the 
passage." 

^  Go  and  say  that  an  English  lady  de- 
sires to  speak  with  them  instantly." 

I  waited  trembling  in  the  corridor.  The 
man  knocked.  I  heard  a  soft  voice  say, 
**  Entrez."  The  man  went  in,  and  gave  his 
message.  Then  followed  two  or  three  ques- 
tions from  Mr.  and  Miss  Bissett  alternately. 
Then  a  slight  altercation. 

"  My  love,  you  had  much  better  send  out 
to  lay  you  are  sorry,  but  you  are  just  start- 
ing, and  haven't  time." 

"  My  dear,  the  horses  are  not  put  to  yet, 
and  it  may  be  something,  you  know,  in 
which  one  could  be  of  use,  and  really  in  a 
foreign  land— Demandez  k  la  dame  de 
eatrer." 

I  stood  in  the  doorway.  Miss  Bissett  sat 
^  breakfast ;  the  same  little  brown  curls  and 
tidy  arrangement  of  the  whole  person. 

m2 
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"Do  you  remember  Marguerite  Percival, 

Miss  Bissett  ?" 

She  dropped  the  piece  of  toast.     "  Good 

gradous!    Why,  of  ""'"^ 

le!" 

"  Bless  me  !"  s: 

Bissett.     "  This  is 

curioue!  quite  a 

mce.    Who  would 

have  tliought  of 

ting  here,  my  dear 

young  lady  ?" 

"  And   we've  i            \ 

1^  talked    of   you. 

haven't  we,  brothei 

"Thank  you;  I'n.  ad  you  remember 
mo.  It  makes  my  task  easier.  Oh !  Miss 
BisseLt,  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin  what  I 
have  to  say." 

'■  Why,  dear  Miss  Percival,  what  is  tlie 
matter  ?  You  look  dreadfully  pale — not  ill, 
I  hope  ?" 

"No,  no,  not  ill;  but  I  must  explain  to 
you  liow  I  came  to  be  here.  I  am  a  stranger 
to  you  both — you  know  nothing  of  me.  How 
shall  I  induce  you  to  believe  the  truth  of  a 
very  improbable  story  ?" 

The  brother  and  sister  looked  at  each 
other  in  mild  wonderment.  AH  their  cus- 
tomary conventions  of  kind  phrase  were 
baffled.     I  told  as  rapidly  and  concisely  iis  I 
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could  SO  much  of  the  past  as  was  necessary 
to  understand  the  strait  I  now  stood  in. 

"  My  conduct  seems  inexplicable  to  you. 
It  must ;  for  it  is  almost  inexplicable  to  my- 
self. I  have  fled  from  my  home  with  a  man 
I  do  not  love — whose  wife  I  never  ought  to 
be.  *  I  know  it  must  shock  all  your  ideas  of 
propriety,  but  do  not*.  Miss  Bijssett— c^  not 
condemn  me  too  severely.  You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  goaded^  driven  to  despera- 
tion— what  a  life  of  constant  terror  and  hu- 
miliation will  do  in  the  end.  But  I  have 
awoke  from  this  fearful  dream  before  it  is 
too  late,  I  hope.  I  come  to  you  as  one 
Christian  woman  to  another,  and  implore 
you,  on  my  knees,  to  save  me.  Take  me  to 
some  convent  or  house  of  refuge  here ;  do 
anything  to  save  me  from  this.  I  am  strong 
an4  have  energy,  though  you  see  me  now  so 
^eak  and  unhinged.  There  is  nothing — ^no 
work  I  will  not  do,  to  escape  from  my  pre- 
sent position.  But  alone,  I  cannot  break 
this  chain.  Of  course  I  must  be  mairied 
at  oncCj  or  leave  him.  I  dread  my  own 
power  of  resisting  his  passionate,  energetic 
remonstrance,  if  we  meet  again.     Even  the 
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clei^yiiian  will,  perhaps,  mde  with  him,  or 
urge  my  returaiDg  home,  and  thai  is  impos- 
dble — quite  impoe^fole.  My  only  hope  is  in 
you.     For  God's  sake  help  mel" 

The  brothei  and  sister  again  exchanged 
looks,  and  Misa.  Bissett,  beckoning  to  her 
brother,  walked  to  the  window-  A- few 
minutee'  wljispered  consultation  followed 
(and  I  am  bound  to  add,  apparently  no  con- 
tradiction). Then  tliey  came  £>rward,  their 
kind  faces  beaming  with  satisfaction. 

"As  to  your  remaining  here,  my  dear 
young  lady,  in  a  Boman  Catholic  establish- 
ment, or  anything  of  that  sort,  with  the  nsk 
of  becoming  a  Papist,  it  is  out  of  the  qaes- 
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she^  I  know,  but  this  was  her  way),  "  which 
ynil  be  the  safest  and  most  respectable  thing 
you  can  do,  I  think.  We  will  take  you 
-with  us  to  England.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  in  our  large  chariot,  if  you  don't  mind 
going  bodkin.  And  then,  when  we  get  to 
London,  you  know,  we  can  think  of  some- 
thmg.  You  said  you  had  a  sister  married, 
I  beheve?  Well,  at  all  events,  the  great 
thing  is  to  get  you  away  safely  and  quietly. 
A  terrible  piece  of  business,  really !  If  we 
can  start  before  the  gentleman  returns,  so 
much  the  better — it  will  prevent  a  scene. 
Don't  cry,  my  dear  Miss  Percival,  please 
don't — ^it  makes  me  nervous  ;  and  don't 
thank  me,  there's  nothing  to  thank  me  for. 
It  can  be  no  trouble  or  inconvenience  to 
anybody,  but  quite  a  pleasure  to  brother 
and  self  to  have  you  with  us." 

As  I  recal,  at  this  hour,  the  unutterable 
relief,  the  thanksgiving  of  my  heart  to  God, 
at  that  moment,  something  of  the  same  deep 
and  solenm  feeling  of  gratitude  weUs  up 
within  me.  What  would  my  subsequent 
life  have  been  but  for  that  window  overlook- 
ing the  cotui;-yard  1 
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My  eyes  were  brimming  over.  I  could 
not  speak.  I  threw  myaelf  on  my  kne«ai 
and  bmied  my  head  in  her  lap. 

"No,  no,  my  dear,  cray  don't;  there  it 
no  time  to  be  u've   got  a  maid, 

haveo't  you?  'W,   calm   yourseiii 

my  dear.     Wej  go  in  tliu  rumble 

'with  Sarah,  a  vill  mount  on  the 

box." 

"My  love,  it  v  je  much  better  if 

Sarah  were  to  mount  ui  the  box  and  John 
go  in  the  rumblf,  because  tlien  lie  can  keep 
an  eye  to  see  that  no  ill-disposed  jhtsmh 
(shocking  scoujidrcls,  those  foreigners)  eu:s 
off  my  hat-box,  or " 

"  My  dear,  it's  jjcrlectly  impos^^ible.  Xo- 
thiug  would  iiidiiCG  Sanili  to  give  up  her 
place  in  the  rumble.  Sarali  must  not  \>o 
disturbed.  Ant/  other  arrangement  you 
please  to  make  but  that.  Now,  Miss  Per- 
cival,  if  you  wish  to  write,  as  I  suppo>i'. 
here  are  pens  and  paper.  I  will  go  and 
speak  to  your  maid,  and  sec  l!)at  your  thiuL'- 
are  moved  into  our  carriage." 

I  hurriedly  wrote  two  notes,  wliieh,  as  far 
as  1  can  remember,  ran  somewliat  as  foUows  : 
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"  Forgive  me,  Rawdon ;  do  not  ciirse  me 
when  you  read  this.  Your  prognostication 
has  come  true.  I  flj  from  you,  even  at  the 
hour  of  our  marriage,  because  what  I  suffered 
last  night  shows  me  with  fearful  distinctness 
that  life  would  be  a  long  martyrdom  to  us 
both  if  we  were  married. 

^^  In  a  moment  of  deliriuoi  I  consented  to 
accompany  you:  I  alone  am  to  blame.  You 
liave  shown  yourself  all  that  is  noble  and 
devoted :  be  still  more  so ;  do  not  follow  or 
attempt  to  trace  me :  in  short,  try  and  forget 
my  existence  from  this  hour.  You  have  re- 
peated several  times  that  you  would  sacrifice 
yourself  for  my  happiness,  and  I  ask  that 
sacrifice  of  you  in  this  way.  It  is  the  last 
request  I  shall  ever  make  you  in  this  world. 
ILetum  to  Paris  with  all  possible  speed;  let 
my  father  have  the  enclosed  note ;  and  re- 
fute as  soon  as  possible,  by  your  pi^esence  in 
public,  the  rumour  that  will  connect  yoiu: 
absence  with  my  flight. 

"  A  kind  family,  known  to  me,  who  are  in 
this  hotel,  have  offered  to  take  me  to  Eng- 
land. There  I  shall  gain  an  honest  inde* 
pendence  somehow,  and  in  this  independ- 
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ence  I  shall  be  bappy, 

Etawdon — as  happy  u    J 

I  can  ever  be  again. 

This  should  iiot  di»  ] 

I^ease  you.     Believe 

me,  we  never   could  1 

have  been  happy  l^cmtJier,     You  deserve  a    j 

better  fate ;  and 

u  may  find  it,  shall 

be  my  earnest  ] 

Above  all,  let  not   ' 

my  life,  which  l 

sufficiently  unhappy 

already,  carry 

e  the  bitter  thought 

that  it  leaves  y^ 

de^erate  man  than 

whea  we  crossed  ei 

ler'spathayearago 

— readier  tu  drown  in  dissipation  the  better 
instincts  of  your  nature. 

'•God  bless  you.  I  have  no  heart  to  siiy 
more. 

"  Mabgl'ebite." 

Enclosed  were  ttiese  lines  to  my  father : 

"  Yotu'  own  heart  will  have  tuld  you  why 
I  left  home,  father.  But  it  is  my  dutv  to  let 
you  know  where  and  with  whom  I  am,  as 
well  as  my  unalterable  determination  I'or  the 
future.  Wlicn  yuu  receive  lliis,  1  shall  be 
far  on  my  road  to  England,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  my  excellent  friends,  Mr.  ;md  Miss 
Bissett.  On  my  arrival  in  London,  my  future 
course  will  be  guided  by  circumstances,  but 
at  all  events  you  will,  henceforward,  be    re- 
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lieved  from  the  burden  of  my  support,  as 
well  as  from  the  restraint  of  m j  presence*  I 
shall  inform  you  when  my  plans  are  more 
formed.  At  present^  my  feelings  are  too 
painfrd  and  bitter  to  allow  me  to  write 
more." 

By  the  time  I  had  finished,  Miss  Bissett 
was  standing  in  nervous  impatience  beside 
me.  Already  had  her  brother  twice  an- 
aoimced  that  the  horses  were  put  to.  He 
was  too  anxious  to  be  off,  to  dispute  the 
bill,  as  he  generally  did«  Betsy's  face,  be- 
wildered with  the  rapidity  and  unexpected** 
ness  of  this  last  move,  not  knowing  '^  whether 
ahe  stood  on  her  head  or  her  heels,"  but 
strongly  disposed  to  remonstrate  with  me, 
preaented  itself  at  the  door.  Behind  her 
stood  Bawdon's  confidential  servant,  and  the 
gaunt  courier  who  had  preceded  us.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  suspicion  on  the  minds  of 
all  three  that  compulsion,  or  at  least  ener* 
getic  persuasion,  had  been  used  with  me, 
and  the  two  latter  looked  as  if  they  were 
disposed  to  offer  every  resistance  to  my  de- 
parture. I  saw  it  was  necessary  at  once  to 
speak. 
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"  Give  this  letter  to  your  master,"  said  I»  ^ 
stepping  up  to  the  servant,  "and  tell  him 
that  I  left  this  of  my  own  free  will,  in  com- 
pany with  this  lady  ""-i  "gentleman." 


'*  Nous  aliens 
Bissett,  as  he  gav 
me  to  the  can 
wind,  a  couple 
the  door  to  witnes 
by  chambermaids,  ■ 


aller,"  said  Mr. 
arm,  and  conducted 
le  tale  having  got 
ie  de  ville  were  at 
departure,  backed 
,  and  scullions. 


First  the  sister  steps  in,  then  I,  then  Mr. 
Bissett.  The  parrot  screams  "  Boiijour"  from 
his  cage  on  tlie  imperial,  and  we  slowlv 
emerge  from  the  shadow  of  the  great  arc]i- 
way.  We  are  actually  off.  Brother  ami 
sister  lean  back  with  a  long-drawn  broatii  1.1I' 
relief. 

Farewell,  Amiens !  I  have  never  seen 
you  since.  Years  have  elapsed,  but  even 
now  it  would  be  painful  to  me  to  revisit  the 
scene  where  I  passed  those  few  hours  of  my 
life. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  train  from  Dover  brought  us  into 
London  late  on  Saturday  evening.  We 
drove  to  a  private  hotel  in  Dover-street. 

As  I  looked  out  of  window  the  following 
momiDg,  mj  infantine  impressions  of  the  me- 
tropolis revived  within  me.  A  gloomier  pro- 
spect it  would  be  difficult  to  see.  Outside  our 
windows,  upon  a  rickety  iron  balcony  (never 
intended  for  any  one  to  stand  od),  were  three 
cypresaesj  like  mementos  mori^  in  funereal 
pots  or  urns :  ghastly  reminiscences  of  de- 
parted greenness  in  pleasant  gardens,  that 
beheld  the  rise  and  set  of  sun.  Flakes  of 
soot  were  encrusted  in  their  dose  branches: 
they  were  petrified  trees,  standing  for  years 
past,  probably,  as  they  now  stood,  stoical 
and  grim,  heedless  alike  of  winter  snows  that 
melted  from  the  roof  upon  thin  blackened 
tops,  and  blistering  summer  rays  that  peeled 
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the  stucco  from  the  wall.  The  face  of  the 
hoiises  opposite  was  berimed  with  thick 
tears  of  dirt.  They  seemed  weeping  their 
melancholy  condition,  as  though  they  felt 
that  seven  dippings  in  the  Jordan  would  be 
required  to  wash  away  their  undeanness. 
XTpon  one  of  these  houses  was  what  in  my 
ignorance  I  took  for  the  painted  sign  of  a 
warehouse  or  shop.  When  Mr.  Bissett  in- 
fonne^  tM,  at  breakfast,  it  was  a  hatchment, 
the  assodation  of  ideas  did  not  enliven  the 
character  of  the  view. 

The  only  living  things  that  presented 
themselves  for  a  long  time,  were  a  house- 
maid sweeping  down  the  steps  of  a  door, 
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in  the  world.    To-morrow  the  fight  must 
b^in  in  earnest. 

I  must  mention  that  at  CSalais  a  messenger 
had  overtaken  us  from  Bawdon.    I  do  not 
give  his  letter,  though  I  have  it  before  me, 
and  shall  always  keep  it    In  spite  of  the 
despair  it  breathed,  there  was  a  manly  and 
noble  spirit  throughout.     He  saw,  at  length, 
that  fate  was  against  him— it  was  no  use; 
but  far  from  regretting  the  past,  he  rejoiced 
m  it,  as  it  had  liberated  me,  though  I  had 
dashed  aside  the  cup  of  happiness  for  ever, 
just  as  he  had  raised  it  to  his  lips.     The 
latter  part  of  the  letter,  which  he  had  evi- 
dently tried  to  make  as  calm  as  possible,  was 
much  blotted  and  erased.      Knowing  his 
wild,  passionate  nature  so  well,  I  felt  what 
it  must  have  cost  him  to  write  thus.     He 
said  his  life  henceforward — which  he  prayed 
to  God  might  not  be  long — should  be  more 
worthy  of  the  only  pure  love  he  had  known ; 
and  that  he  would  do  as  I  requested,  by  re- 
turning to  Paris  at  once,  &c.    There  was  no 
resentment,  no  reproach;  but  so  much  the 
more  did  the  tears  blind  me  as  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Bissett,  standing  before  the  fire  and 
tabbing  his  hands  after  breakfast,  said, 
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"Where  shall  we  take  Miss  Percival  to 
church,  my  dear — St.  Paul's,  or  Westminsttt 
Abbey  ?  Sound-  doctrine  at  Westminsia 
Abbey,  ain't  it,  my  Wf*  ?  Or  the  Tempi 
what  do  you  say  t^  ?     We  must  show 

you  some  of  the  t  fore  we  leave — we 

shall  only  be  here  jrs,  you  koow.  Bjr- 

the-by — hem — ]       l- 

"  I  hardly  kuo  ither  it  is  right  to 

discuss  business  on  iday,  but — hem- 
hem — ^brother  and  I  hiive  been  talking  over 
your  plans— and — it  struck  in'othcr  tliat  tho 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  lo  come  and  spend 
a  month  down  with  us  in  the  country," 

"  Until  your  sister  and  her  husband  re- 
turn to  England.  You  wrote  to  tlicni,  I 
think,  from  Dover  ?  AVell,  that  will  give 
yuu  time  to  look  about  you.  As  to  remain- 
ing liere  in  a  lodging,  my  dear  young  iady, 
and  consulting  those  trustees  you  talked  of, 
and  so  on — why,  you  know,  lawyers — con- 
founded rascals  ! — never  did  any  one  any 
good,  and  you'd  much  better  see  some  uf 
your  friends,  or,  at  all  events,  hear  ti'om 
llicm,  before  you  do  anything  decide<l." 

'■rX'ar  Mr.  IJissctt,  what  can  I  say?  I 
thank  you  both  from  my  heart,  I  am  sure, 
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but  I  think  it  is  better  I  should  at  once  set 
about  looking  for  some  emplojrment.  It 
must  be  done ;  so  the  sootier  the  better,  for 
I  never  will  live  on  my  brother-in-law's 
bounty,  or  any  one  else's,  if  I  can  help  it, 
I  am  afraid  you  think  that  wicked  pride, 
Miss  Bissett,  for  you  shake  your  head.  My 
sister  had  not  a  penny  when  she  married — 
is  it  fair  to  lay  an  additional  burden  on  her 
husband  ?  If  I  could  be  of  use  to  her,  it 
would  be  different,  but  I  should  be  only 
in  their  way.  They  have  no  children,  as 
yet,  whom  I  could  teach,  and  I  should  be 
a  kill-joy  in  their  gay  existence.  Believe 
me  it  is  so:  I  have  thought  over  it  much. 
I  had  better  set  bravely  to  work  at  once; 
nothing  like  hard  work  for  making  one  con- 
tented, is  there  ?" 

"  No,  no,  my  dear ;  it  is  all  very  credit- 
able, your  wish  to  be  independent,  and  I  am 
aure  we  honour  it  exceedingly,  but  you 
jeally  require  rest  for  some  time.  Your 
serves  have  been  shaken — ^you  don't  look  as 
m  young  girl  should.  Your  ener^es  will  be 
3dl  the  better  for  lying  by.  And  the  spring, 
5W  I  always  say,  is  such  a  very  trying 
aeasonl" 

VOL.  n.  N 
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"  Lord  I  you  don't  know  vhat  spring  m 
the  country  is,  Miss  Percival !  Tlie  fiuesi 
aght  in  the  year  to  see  all  the  hedges  burst- 
ing, and  tlie  lambs  spirting  in  the  fields, 
the  -wheat  sprouting  ick! — a  sight  yon 

can't  see  in  that  l:  Mounaeen  youVa 

lived  in.     I  neve  such  furmers;  it't 

my  belief  they  ool;  '  how  to  cultivate 


"Brother,  you  car  lor  EngUih  prejop 
dices  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  as  I  often  tell 

you.  Besides,  young  ladies  don't  care  about 
iiirniing.  But  I  Hatter  mysell'.  Miss  Percival, 
that  we  can  show  you  as  sweet  spots  near  us 
as  are  to  be  ibund  in  England.  The  Peak 
is  not  many  miles  distant.  YouVe  read 
"  Pevoril  T  Witli  your  ai'tistic  eye  (you  said 
you  were  so  Ibnd  of  drawing)  you  would 
find  plenty  oi"  food  for  your  pencil — if  you 
don't  tliink  you  would  be  bored  with  our 
very  quiet,  Iiumdrum  life." 

"Please  don't  say  that.  It  sounds  as  if 
you  thought  my  foreign  education  had  un- 
fitted nie  for  a  quiet  English  life.  I  iiave 
never  tried  it,  but  I  can  fiuicy  nothing  hap- 
pier." 

"Conju  and  judge  for  yourself,"'  said  ilr. 


1 
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Bissett.  And  they  succeeded,  at  last,  in  per- 
suading me  to  accept  their  kind  invitation. 

I  wrote  to  Miss  Lateward  the  following 
day  (Sunday  being  devoted  to  two  churches 
and  the  Park).  It  was,  for  many  reasons,  a 
difficult  and  impleasant  task,  and  I  made  it 
as  short  as  I  could.  I  begged  her  to  spare 
me  any  advice  about  returning  home.  I 
told  her  I  was  with  friends,  and  had  con- 
sented to  pass  some  weeks  in  the  country 
with  them  before  retiuning  to  London, 
where  I  intended  commencing  my  career  as 
an  artist.     I  concluded  by  saying, 

^'  Be  good  enough  not  to  name  me,  nor 
allude  to  this  letter  or  its  contents,  among 
your  circle.  You  will  oblige  me  greatly 
by  attending  to  my  wishes  in  this  respect  I 
have  sujSered  much,  and  I  had  rather,  hence- 
forward, be  completely  forgotten  —  never 
spoken  of,  nor  canvassed  in  any  way.  I 
have  no  desire,  now,  but  to  drop  down  the 
stream  imobserved — to  glide  as  quietly  as 
possible  onward  to  that  peaceful  sea  towards 
which  we  are  all  hastening.'' 

During  the  days  we  stayed  in  London, 
dearous  of  raising  the  British  character  in 
my  eyes,  Mr.  Bissett  kindly  wished  to  take 

n2 
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me  to  everj'  sight  the  capital  afforded  at  thai 
season.  I  lived  in  hourly  apprehension  of 
museums  and  zoological  gardens.  For- 
tunately, his  sister  s""*  how  ill-disposed  my 
thoughts  and  spirit;  :e  to  answer  these 
active  calls.   Many  the  amiable  bicker- 

ings on  the  subjecl  tieard;  but  it  ended 

generally  in  my  b  ;  quiet.    Mr.  Bissetl 

(notwithstanding  h:  e  of  the  profession) 

had  to  see  his  la  wye]  Ijncoln's  Inn,  and 
MissBissett  hcv  doctor.  Then  thero  w:}^  an 
old  aunt  in  the  Regent's  P;irk  to  bo  vi>iti.'il. 
and  sundry  purchases  to  be  made,  sueb  :is 
garden-seeds,  and  books  for  the  .-^cIiomI- 
cliildrcii,  besides  presents  from  the  .Solin 
Bazaar  for  all  the  members  of  the  Kxion 
houseiiold  ;  so  that  the  time  of  both  bri'iluT 
and  sister  was  pretty  well  employed,  and  J:t 
a  dcliglitfid  and  ])Ieasura!)Ic  fidget  t]if\-  bo:i. 
lived. 

I  called  ;.t  SirCliarlesi\rurray's,  in  lir..ok- 
strect.  lie  was  in  SulTolk.  ^h.  ami  Mre. 
Murray  were  not  expected  homo  till  the  be- 
ginning of  JMay — nearly  two  montlis  Ik'jici-. 
The  only  visit  1  paid  was  to  my  i)rnlh.r-. 
who  were  at  sciiool  near  London.  Thvir 
joy  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  mc  was  llio 
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cheeriest  thing  I  had  met  since  I  landed  in 
England.  But  it  was  painful  having  to 
break  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  their  home  since 
they  left  it  six  weeks  before.  I  said  that 
as  our  father  was  married  again,  I  was  come 
to  live  near. them  and  Rose.  I  dared  pro- 
mise they  would  spend  their  summer  holi- 
days with  her  in  the  country,  if  they  were 
good  and  worked  hard.  I  was  leaving 
London,  but  they  must  write  to  me  very 
often,  and  I  should  be  back  before  long,  and 
then  we  would  spend  a  long  half-holiday  to- 
gether somewhere. 

**  Perhaps    Greenwich,    where    the    old 
sailors  are  ?"  suggested  Roger. 

As  we  returned  in  the  cab  along  the 
Strand,  and  I  looked  down  some  of  the  dark 
and  narrow  streets  that  lead  to  the  river,  I 
thought  how  it  was  possible  I  might  soon  be 
^  dweller  in  one  of  those  dismal  houses.  I 
pictured  myself  on  a  hot  summer's  evening 
looking  out  of  a  second-floor  window,  while 
Avherries  on  the  river  bore  holiday-folk  to 
pl^^ant  gardens  far  away,  and  an  organ  in 
the  street  below  played  old  tunes,  full  of 
xnemories  of  the  long  ago  I 


v^. 
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I  was  to  begin  existence  anew.  New 
scenes  and  faces — ^new  interests  aud  aims. 
Only  no  new  hopes :  they  were  buried  with 
the  old  life.  Or,  at  nmatj  one  arose,  of  doing 
gome  small  good  in  ■  generation  —  that 
my  life  should  nol  ifined  to  a  round  of 

selfish  toils — that  ;ht  find  some  work 

beyond  the  daily  r  bread  apportioned 

for  me  to  do. 

Sitting  in  the  grin  ndon  room,  upon  « 
black  hoi^ehair  sofa,  with  the  T^mes  sup- 
plement in  my  hand,  iny  eye  resting  Viicantly 
on  paragraphs  bogiiming,  "  Landscapc-paini- 
ing  :  six  lessons  i'vv  one  guinea,"  >!v-c. :  "  Pic- 
tures and  sketclics  for  sale,"  my  thouglu.-  loo 
often  strnycd  from  the  practical  que>tion^;  I 
had  sat  down  to  consider.  The  mind  is 
a  strange  sensitive  plant.  It  answers  to 
touches  of  wliich  wc  arc  scarcely  conscious. 
When  Ave  Axncy  our  attention  fixed,  ;i  ohamv 
word  is  enough  to  unloose  a  wliok"'  chain  of 
tlioughts,  and  semi  them  wandering  up  and 
down  Ihe  iiice  of  the  eart!i.  He  i-  a  wi^.- 
and  a  happy  man  who  can  say  ho  lias  abso- 
lute control  over  liis  restive  iniaginati''n.  I 
found,  to  my  sorrow,  at  tliis  time,  how  Utile 
I  had  ovci'  mine.     I  was  constantly  rcfeiTing 
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my  motives  and  actions  to  his  standard — 
asking  myself  what  he  would  have  thought 
on  snch  and  such  a  point;  though  I  struggled 
very  hard  to  forget  his  existence,  and  tried 
to  think  I  did  so. 

The  night  before  we  left  London,  I  told 
Betsy  it  was  probable  that  I  should  be  re- 
toming  in  a  few  weeks'  time  to  take  up  my 
abode  in  some  small  lodging,  and  I  b^ged 
her  to  say  honestly  if  she  still  wished  to  re- 
main with  me  under  these  circumstances — 
whether  she  had  no  desire  to  "  better**  her- 
self or,  perhaps,  to  return  abroad?  She 
had  been  spending  the  day  with  a  cousin  in 
Long  Acre,  and  declared  that  she  was  sick 
of  fureiga  parts.  She  would  stick  by  me, 
thai  she  would,  so  long  as  I  were  a  lone 
child,  the  which,  however,  she  foresaw, 
would  not  be  long.  Though  I  haui  disap- 
ptnted  his  lordship — and  a  great  pity,  too, 
9he  thought,  for  he  was  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  spent  his  money  like  one ;  and  that,  for 
herself,  if  she  ever  was  to  marry,  for  sure  it 
were  like  time,  when  I  were  settled,  and 

there   were  those,  perhaps,  as  would 

However,  she  shouldn't  more  particularly 
ddude  to  that,  for  it  was  neither  here  nor 


there.     Putting  these  things  together,  had 
my  palm  been  crossed  with  silver,  I  should 
confidently  have  predicted  roatrimony  <m 
the  Long  Acre  horizon. 
We  started  by  an 


ly  train  nest  day. 

noon,  Mr.  Bissett, 
rubbing  his  eyes, 
not  far  from  the 
get  out.     Where- 

wis  and  dispersioik   J 
a.1  in  fi-iU    * 


About  three  in  the 

suddenly  starting  ■ 

announced  that  we 

station  where  we  w( 

upon,  a'  folding  up  oi 

of  the  crumbs  of  sanaw  ch  lodged  in  fold 

and  (luiince. 

"  Fine  land  this,  ch  ?  Very  fine  laud. 
Miss  IVrcival  ?"  Mr.  Bissott  has  been  in  the 
land  of  (keams  fur  the  last  hour,  but  it  is 
not  of  this  land  lie  speaks.  "Toiliinkof 
those  coulbundod  fellows  wanting  to  give  us 
live  trade,  wlien  one  looks  there  !  It  will 
be  tlic  ruin  of  England  if  Peel  ever  suc- 
ceeds.'' 

"  Sir,"'  said  a  plethoric  man,  with  "  cot- 
tun''  written  all  over  him,  who  had  uut  yet 
spoken,  "  you  should  look  at  the  question 
from  a  broad  point  of  view.  A  long-sightfd 
policy — —" 

"  Don't  talk  to  mc  of  long  sight,  sir.  1 
havfj  long  enough  sight  to  sec  those  fields. 
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I  say,  that  you  will  bring  down  the  farmer 
to  the  level  of  his  labourer.  It's  the  be- 
^nning  of  Socialism,  sir.  You'll  have  Eng- 
land just  as  bad  as  France." 

"  In  the  present  day,"  said  the  free-trader, 
with  a  sarcastic  manner,  ^^  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  is  supposed  to  be  the 
aim  of  l^islation,  not  the  greatest  good  of  a 
very  small  number,  which  the  farmers  are. 
If,  by  the  cheapening  of  bread,  you  better 
the  condition " 

"  Nonsense,  sir !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
you  make  me  angry.  How  are  the  labourers 
to  get  employment — how  are  they  to  buy 
bread  at  all^  if  it  is  not  from  the  farmers  ? 
And  how  can  the  &rmers  afford  to  pay  them 
when  there  is  such  a  monstrous  competition 
in  the  market  ?    I  say,  it's  impossible,  sir." 

^Nay,  then  the  fields  must  lie  unculti- 
vated," said  the  other,  with  a  smile.  ^^  But 
jou  will  find  things  don't  quite  come  to  that 
pass,  though  we  shall  have  free  trade  as 
sure  as  I  sit  here,  sir.  You  will  find  that 
the  only  difference  is,  that  your  farmers,  in- 
stead of  sending  their  oats  only  to  Anchester 
^you  live  near  there,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
sir?),  wiU " 
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"  Ancliester  ?"  said  I,  turning  to  Miss 
Bissett  (and  from  tfaia  point  I  lost  the  Pro- 
tectionist discourse).  *'  Are  there  two  An- 
cbeBtera?    I  thought  it  «ras  in ahire  ?" 

"  So  it  is — on  the  rders:  but  yet  it  ia 
only  fifteen  miles  fr(  us.  Why  do  you 
ask  ?    Do  you  know         one  there  V 

"  No^ — that  is,  II  re  an  old  governeas 
of  mine  is  living  with  &mily  not  far  from 
there.     That  is  the  poi    town,  at  least.'* 

"What  i«  the?  name  of  the  family '" 

"  Rochford." 

"  Oil  yes !  Tliey  are  the  other  side  of 
Anchcster.  1  don't  know  them  mui.'h  my- 
self, but  brother  does.  He  meole  itr.  Roch- 
ford on  tlio  prand  jury,  and  so  on;  but 
they  live  much  too  far  for  visitini:  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Oh  !"    \  loiig-drawii  brealii  of  relief. 

"  But  tlicir  cousins,  the  Nevilles,  iire  our 
near  neighbours,  i  have  seen  Mr.  Rochford 
there.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  he  would 
marry  Maud  Neville.  She  is  a  jrreat  fa- 
vourite of  mine — such  a  nice  girl  I  Since 
we've  bi?en  abroaJ,  I  have  heard  nuthing 
more  of  it ;  but,  indeed,   !  am  quite  behind- 
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hand  in  county  news.  I  believe  I  must  have 
lost  some  of  dear  Mrs.  Deane's  letters.** 

What  would  I  not  have  ^ven  to  return 
to  London  by  the  next  train  1  Had  I  but 
known  this,  nothing  in  the  world  should 
have  tempted  me  down  here.  While  Miss 
Bissett  ran  on  about  Mrs.  Deane,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  indifferent  things,  my  visit  to 
Exton  was  being  prospectively  curtailed  to 
days  instead  of  weeks. 

I  asked  carelessly  what  the  Neville  family 
consisted  of. 

"  There  is  the  father,  Mr.  Neville,  who  is 
reckoned  a  clever  person.  He  has  written 
a  book.  He  has  one  son — a  young  man  at 
Oxford,  who  is,  in  the  slang  of  the  day, 
what  you  call  rather  fmt.  Maud  is  his 
only  other  child,  so  she  will  have  a  large 
fortune.  Her  mother  was  an  heiress,  sister 
of  Mrs.  Rochford's.  She  died  only  two 
years  ago,  poor  thing !  She  was  devoted  to 
her  daughter,  and  took  great  pains  with  her 
education.  Mr.  Neville  did,  too;  though, 
somehow,  I  never  can  fancy  he  is  as  clever 
as  they  say.  He  ha%  written  a  book  though 
(something  too  learned  for  me,  however). 


^^^^m^^^i 
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Litde  Maud  and  I  are  great  friends.      I  call 

her  little,  thougli  she's  a  big  girl,  but  having 

known  her  since  she  was^^" 

"  Come,  come,  my  lovi 

?,  don't  sit  there 

talking;   here  we  a 

^oick,  now — tliat 

basket.     Miss  Perci          i 

abe  these  shawis, 

please.     Good  day           i 

1,  sir.     I  hope  we 

may  never  see  your 

-ade  in  England — 

that's  all." 

It  was  dark  as  we  c        i 

!  down  the  narrow 

lane  that  led  to  Exton.     i  leant  forward  and 

said, 

'■Mr.  Bisgett,  I  liavo  a  singular  rfquest,  m 
make  to  you.  You  arc  so  open  and  straiglii- 
iurward,  that  I  hardly  know  -whether  yi'n 
will  grant  it.  During  the  sliort  lime— /"or  it 
must  he  a  very  sliort  time — I  am  with  you, 
I  have  most  urgent  reasons  for  wislilni;  lu 
remain  unnoticed  —  nnknotcn  —  in  yuur 
house." 

"But,  my  dear  Miss  Percival,  nothing  i>' 
more  natural.  God  bless  my  soul!  worried 
and  plagued  to  deatli  as  you  seem  to  ha\c 
been — and  I  dare  say  I  don't  know  Iiall^ — 
you,  of  course,  want  to  be  quiet.  Yuu 
needn't  be  alarmed;  wc  are  very  quiet; 
we've  hardly  any  visitors,  and  you  needn't 
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see  thentj  if  you  don't  like.  My  house  is 
Liberty  HaU." 

'^  Dear  Mr.  Bissett,  there  are  reasons  that 
I  cannot  enter  into  exactly,  why  I  am  very 
anxious  my  name  should  not  be  known  in 
your  neighbourhood.  I  assure  you  there  is 
no  terrible  secret  under  this  mystery — it  is 
only  a  matter  of  feeling — of  false  delicacy, 
perhaps  ;  but  I  dislike  its  being  talked  of, 
that  I  am  stajdng  in  this  particular  part  of 
the  country.  Do  you  mind  calling  me  by 
any  other  name?" 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Bissett  at  all  relished 
the  idea.  A  change  of  name  was  connected 
in  his  mind  with  the  magisterial  bench, 
swindling,  and  the  county  gaol.  It  was 
"such  a  very  odd  thing" — ^he  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing — except — really — ^well, 
if  it  was  particularly  to  oblige  me — ^for  Miss 
Bissett  was  nodding  and  winking  significantly 
at  her  brother  all  the  time,  and  those  caba- 
listic signs  he  never  long  resisted.  She,  I 
believe,  would  have  acceded  to  any  pro- 
position of  mine,  for  I  was  beginning  to 
have  a  great  ascendancy  over  her. 

So  it  was  settled  that  I  entered  Exton  as 
Miss  Hope. 


'em       miL 

It  was  a  long,  lo'  lae,  with  «  homely 
English  face,  and  pleasant  irregular  features: 

bay-windows,  trelliecd  porcli,  iiiid  coiiscTva- 
tory.  The  evcTgreens,  wiiicli  ^liul  it  in  nn 
two  sides,  were  of  the  most  luxuriant  jrruwili, 
such  as  one  never  sees  in  France;  sweejiiiiij 
tlie  gravel  with  tlieir  liroad-leavcd  branches, 
and  Ibnning  an  emerald  wall  nearly  ;i->;  bigli 
as  the  roof.  The  greenest  of  velvet  hnviis, 
brocaded  in  knots  of  flowers,  sk-pcd  down 
to  a  clear  stream :  on  the  other  >ide  of 
which  the  pleasure-grounds  extended  fur 
some  distance — Mr.  liissett  wuuld  n^vor 
allow  it  to  be  called  a  park — with  a  hifLro 
farm  beyond. 

I  looked  from  my  window,  the  morning 
aftcT  my  arrival,  on  that  happy  lionie-picturi' : 
tlic  lawn,  glistening  under  its  veil  of  dew,  the 
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rooks  cawing  in  the  bare  top  branches,  the 
partridges  freckling  the  £su:m-fields,  and  the 
blue  ridges  of  the  hills  behind.  Under  the 
wide-armed  elms,  whose  tnmks,  with  all 
their  moss-enamellings,  lay  clearly  mirrored 
in  the  shallow  water,  the  sheep  and  cattle 
were  come  to  drink;  the  only  sound  of 
human  life  was  the  gardener's  scythe  upon 
the  lawn,  and  that  in  no  way  disturbed  the 
sense  of  peace  and  repose  that  came  over  me 
as  I  stood  there. 

Of  course  the  brother  and  sister  found 
enough  to  do  after  their  year's  absence  from 
home,  to  enable  me  to  be  many  hours  of  the 
day  alone,  and  these  I  spent  mostly  in  the 
lil^ary.  A  fire  was  lit  there  once  a  week, 
nominally  to  keep  the  books  dry ;  but  the 
south  sun  fell  full  into  this  room,  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  imtenably  chill  and  damp. 
A  mouldy  smell  of  books  struck  on  one  as 
one  opened  the  door.  I  took  down  volumes 
from  the  topmost  shelves,  that,  save  by  the 
housemaid's  broom^  had  probably  not  been 
touched  for  years.  The  leaves  clung  to* 
gether  frx)m  long  companionship  in  damp: 
for,  excepting  the  works  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  I  do  not  think  Miss  Bissett  was  much 
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^ven  to  literature,  and  her  brother  certwil^ 
never  read  anything  but  the  newspaper,  the 
Bible,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Here  I  spent  some  v^v  lioppy  mornings:  here 
I  made  acquaintant  !i  many  of  the  trea- 
sured classics  of  o"  "sge,  hitherto  only 
known  to  me  by  the  courtly  verse  of 
Pope,  the  polish  e  of  Addison  and 
Steele.  In  such  c  y  I  often  forgot  the  i 
anxieties  of  the  ]  ,  and  the  tranquil-  J 
lising  effect  of  this  life  was  very  beneficial  lo 
my  hcaltii  and  spirits.  The  family  at  Neville 
Hall  were  Iroui  homo;  and  as  mv  aseuTnod 
name  prevented  any  rumour  of  my  being 
here  from  reaching  Rocliford  Court,  where 
all  tiie  party  were  assembled,  I  was  Ci.">ni- 
parativeiy  at  ease ;  though  I  still  determined 
only  to  remain  at  Exton  a  fortnight. 

The  approacliing  marriage  was,  of  course, 
the  first  piece  of  news  Mrs.  Deane,  llie 
clergyman's  wife,  had  to  communicate  to  !icr 
dear  friend  Jliss  Bissett.  I  was  obliged  to 
make  Mrs.  Deane's  acquaintance,  notwith- 
standing my  request  to  be  allowed  to  ?lip 
away  unnoticed  wiien  any  visitors  wore  an- 
nounced: Init  it  would  have  been  impossi\>le 
to  escape  tliis  lady,  for  slio  popped  in  and 
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out,  at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  at  breakfast,  at 
luncheon — ^no  hour,  or  meal,  or  room  was 
sacred.  An  active,  benevolent,  shrewd,  in- 
quisitive woman,  invariably  seen,  with  a 
basket  or  a  bundle,  trudging  to  and  fro  in 
all  weathers  ;  indefatigable  in  her  charities, 
which  were  no  cold  matter  of  duty  with 
her  ;  a  patient  listener  and  judicious  coun- 
sellor; a  right  good  gossip  (which,  in  a 
genial  sense,  is  a  most  commendable  village 
weakness);  a  warm,  comfortable  body,  in 
short,  inexhaustibly  supplied  with  the  caloric 
of  human  sympathy.  She  was  the  dispenser 
of  Miss  Bissett's  charities  during  the  absence 
of  the  latter,  and  her  prime  minister  when 
at  home.  This  accounted  for  her  constant 
little  dartings  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
charged  with  flannel  petticoats  and  cordials. 
I  hardly  ever  crossed  the  hall  without  find- 
ing her  rubbing  her  feet  on  the  mat,  in  a 
glow  of  benevolence  and  sharp  walking ; 
or  taking  her  departure  with  a  cobwebbed 
black  bottle  protruding  from  her  basket. 
Our  acquaintance  progressed  rapidly.  At 
first,  indeed,  I  found  her  rather  disagreeably 
carious  to  know  where  I  came  from,  who 
my  parents  were,  how  I  came  to  know  Miss 
VOL.  n.  o     * 
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BUsett,  whether  I  was  related  to  the  Hopti 
of  Shropshire,  &c  &c     But  we  got  on  tfr  i 

gether  capitally,  when  she  had  satisfied  he*-  \ 
oelf  that  I  was  a  "•"^ing  person"  whom  ^ 

Miss  Bissett  had  ,  T ,  that  I  had 

no  family,  no  hor  d  that  I  intended 

earning  my  livelih(  i  an  artist,  in  Lon- 

don.   My  kind  ho!  laid  injunctions  on 

their  two  faithful  rants  to  say  nothing 

about  me  whatever ;  to  their  honour  be  \ 

it  sjioken,  tliev  never  yielded  to  the  slronp 
temptation  of  a  strange  tale  to  tell  "  iu  j^irJLr 
confidence"  to  all  thL'ir  village  frionds.  The 
possession  of  this  secret,  and  their  having' 
travelled  in  foreign  parts  together,  teiuled 
greatly  to  their  intimacy  with  my  Bet-iv. 
Tliis  triumvir  of  the  '"  upper  lalile,"  as  I 
learnt  from  her,  had  a  sort  of  frecmajunrv 
between  tliem,  and  tlieir  oiten  ambiguous 
talk  inspired  tlic  otlicrs  with  great  awe. 

Of  Mr.  Dcaue,  I  liave  littfe  lu  -ay.  IK. 
was  a  character  of  secondary  importance  in 
the  village ;  a  good  jnan,  but  dull  and  A'-yw. 
I  often  wondered  liow  his  sliarp,  active  wife 
could  resist  slipping  on  the  suqiliee.  and 
taking  liis  place  in  tlic  reading-desk.  F^r  in 
every  other  emergency,  even  to  the  deiiverv 
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of  a  slow  joke  at  dinner,  she  came  to  his 
rescue,  and  carried  him  briskly  through  it 
But  in  church  he  always  sent  his  congr^a- 
tion  to  sleep. 

Ten  days  had  passed ;  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  as  if  I  had  spent  all  my  life  at  Exton,  and 
to  look  forward  to  leaving  it  with  great  re- 
gret. I  sat  in  the  Hbrarywindow  one  morning, 
a  book  on  my  knee,  thinking  how  I  should 
broach  the  subject  of  my  departure  to  Miss 
Bissett,  when,  on  looking  up,  I  saw  her  stand- 
ing on  the  terrace,  talking  to  a  young  lady 
in  a  riding-dress.  The  latter,  with  one  hand, 
held  up  the  long  habit  from  her  feet,  while 
she  pointed  with  the  other  to  some  flowers. 
Not  a  look  or  gesture,  not  a  fold  of  the  doth 
escaped  me;  immediately  my  eyes  fell  on 
her,  there  they  remained  greedily  fastened. 
I  instinctively  felt  that  it  was  Maud  Ne- 
ville ;  a  fine,  well-grown  young  woman,  dark- 
haired,  fresh-coloured,  with  agreeable  fea- 
tures, clear  eyes,  and  a  remarkably  firm 
mouth  and  chin.  The  term  "  good-looking" 
just  suited  her ;  she  ws^  good-looking — some- 
thing soUd,  sensible,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  if 
not  strictly  handsome.  The  manner,  and 
the  expression  of  face,  were  firank  and  rather 

o2 
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eager:    the  movements   more    quick 
graceful.    I  watched  her  for  full  five 
with  intense  interest. 
"Well,"  I  aighH 
"  tliis  then  is  she  I 


"1 

ck    than  J 
imintUei  J 


they  moved  awaj, 
a  glad  to  have  seea 
<t  the  sort  of  person 
e  know  so  little  of  ^ 
haracter,  I  am  sure   ' 
t  the  charm?    lam  j 
. .  Pshaw  I  what  ft  1 


her.    Strange !  ah< 

I  fancied  that  he— 

men's  tastes.     She 

— consistency.    "' 

better  looking,  I  Buppi 

fool  I  am,  to  think  that  has  anythintr  in  the 

world  to  do  with  it!     Well,  now  1  must  be 

up  and  doing.     They  must  have  returned  to 

Neville  Hall,  and  it  is  time  I  were  gone."' 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Bii^setr's 
small  voice,  opening  the  door  ajar,  ''but  I 
must  break  through  your  rule  for  once,  in 
favour  of  my  friend  Miss  Neville,  whom  I 
am  so  anxious  you  should  know.  She  only 
returned  liome  yesterday,  and  has  riJden 
over  to  see  me.  Maud,  my  dear,  come  in; 
allow  mc  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Miss 
Hope,  of  whom  I  have  been  talking  to  you." 

The  young  lady  entered.  I  had  no  means 
of  escape,  and  felt  myself  growing  red  and 
wiiite  as  I  bowed.     She  looked  at  me  in  her 
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rapid  way  from  head  to  foot :  not  the  imper- 
tinent stare  of  fashionable  life,  but  a  search- 
ing, intelligent  glance,  surprised  at  something 
unexpected. 

She  held  out  her  hand.  '^  I  am  glad  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  Miss  Hope.  Our 
neighbourhood  doesn't  abound  in  young 
ladies,  and  Miss  Bissett  tells  me  so  much 
about  you" — (I  shot  a  look  at  that  lady,  but 
she  screwed  up  her  lips  tightly  to  signify 
discretion) — "  that  I  am  very  anxious  we 
should  become  friends.  I  hope  youll  come 
over  and  see  me." 

"  Thank  you — ^but  I  must  return  to  Lon- 
don the  day  after  to-morrow." 

^Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Bissett 
"  Brother  will  never  hear  of  that.  But  you 
will  not  have  much  time,  I  suspect,  to  culti- 
vate friendships  natOj  my  dear  Maud,"  she 
added,  with  a  sly  smile. 

"  I  am  not  to  be  married  for  three  months, 
if  you  mean  that ;  and  Hubert  will  be  with 
us  very  little,  I  believe.  He  has  so  much 
business,  and  lawyers  are  so  slow.  By-the- 
by,  you  don't  know  Aunt  Rochford,  I  think  ? 
They  are  coming  over,  if  Violet  is  well 
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enough,  on  Tuesday,  and  you  must  really 
come  and  make  their  acqnamtance.  Do, 
now." 

I  was  filled  with  d-" — ^y;  and  when  Miss 
Bissett  accepted  foi  self  and  me,  oould 
only  repeat  that  I  e  i  have  left  Exton 
before  theu,  and  w(  not  so,  that  I  wu 

unfit  at  present  to  mi       ,  society. 

"  By-tbe-by,"  Bud  a  Bisaett,  as  if  du 
had  hit  suddenly  on  a  u  ight  thought,  "yoa 
know  one  of  the  llochtord  party ! — the  go- 
verness, Miss  Wiuit's-ber-name  ?  —  an  old 
friend  uf  yours  you  told  me,  1  think.  You 
would  like  to  see  her,  Jm  sure." 

"You  know  Miss  Lateward  ?  You  met 
her  abroad,  I  suppose  ?  An  excellent 
woman — but  stifl".  However,  she  is  brini;- 
ing  up  Violet  capitally,  and  my  aunt  is  really 
fond  of  her,  and  she  doesn't  atsUy  bke 
people,  so  there  must  be  good  in  lier;  but  she 
bores  me  drcadliilly.  I  begged  that  if  they 
came,  Violet  might  have  a  holiday  and  Miss 
Lateward  be  left  behind.  It  idu't  very  civd 
saying  that,  if  she  is  a  friend  of  yours,  but  I 
can't  help  it.  Uy-tlie-ljy,  did  you  ever 
happen  to  meet  my  cousin,  Mr.  Kocliford, 
abroad  ?" 
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"  Y-yes — I  have  met  him." 

"  You  never  told  me  so,  my  dear,"  said 
Miss  Bissett,  looking  surprised. 

"  Didn't  I  ?  Oh !  it  wasn't  any  acquaint- 
ance to  speak  of.  He  has  forgotten  my  name 
long  ago,  I  am  sure." 

"  He  never  forgets  a  fece,  at  all  events," 
laughed  Miss  Neville.  "  I  am  sure  he  won't 
have  forgotten  yaursr 

I  shivered  and  turned  aside  to  the  book- 
case, under  a  pretence  of  replacing  the  vo- 
lume in  my  hand. 

"  Come,  there  is  the  luncheon-bell.  We 
won't  wait.  When  brother  gets  any  one  to 
his  farm,  there  is  no  knowing  when  he  will 
come  away." 

We  were  crossing  the  hall. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me,  Miss  Bissett  ?  I 
don't  feel " 

The  words  died  away  on  my  lips.  There 
he  stood  before  me. 

The  hall  door  was  open.  Mr.  Bissett  and 
he  were  just  entering.  My  knees  seemed  to 
give  way  under  me.  I  caught  hold  of  the 
marble  table  to  prevent  myself  from  falling; 
and  by  a  strong  effort  I  managed  to  retain 
some  semblance  of  composure. 


emotion  whe 

was  even  moj 

Miss  Nevi. 

*^ie  hearty  sj 

sister  had  pa& 

it  Was  nec< 

Aliss  Neville  h 

"I  see,  Mr. 

ber  me— Miss . 

"  Come,  brot 

"le  dining-roo 

^ocJiford  said 

^^;  then  j,e  as. 

" -^Jow  Jong  ],. 

.^'^^s  all  this    ,„ 

'"  ^'t  tliat  the  bi 

you  ?" 
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bles  of  many  kinds.  That  is  why  I  am 
here.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  spare  me, 
either.     You  find  me  in  a  strange  position." 

Miss  Neville  threw  off  her  riding-hat,  and 
said,  carelessly, 

**  I  was  sure  you  wouldn't  forget  Miss 
Hope,  Hubert.  She  said  you  would.  You 
must  join  in  trying  to  persuade  her  to  come 
over  to  the  Hall  for  a  few  days,  instead  of 
returning  to  London.  Ill  mount  you  on  my 
little  bay  mare,  Miss  Hope ;  and  when  that 
gentleman  is  busy  with  deeds  and  lawyers 
as  long  as  my  arm — I  mean  deeds,  not 
lawyers — you  and  I  will  have  some  pleasant 
rides  over  the  country.  If  this  weather  lasts, 
it  will  be  charming." 

"  I  hope  it  won't,  my  dear  Maud,"  said 
Mr.  Bissett ;  "  it  will  bring  everything  much 
too  forward.  We  shall  suffer  for  it  by- 
and-by.  Miss  Hope,  a  slice  of  brawn? 
That  field  of  Farmer  Smith's  you  passed 
on  the  road,  Mr.  Rochford,  why  the  wheat 
there  is  already ^" 

"  Barley,  brother,  isn't  it  ?  Well,  it  don't 
signify,  to  be  sure.  Maud,  how  are  your 
anemones  coming  on  ?  Those  splendid  ones 
I  gave  you  before  I  went  abroad?    That 
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■WM  a  great  piece  of  genero^ty  on  my  part 
I  can't  bear  giving  away  my  flowerH.  It  is 
tihe  only  thing  in  which  I  believe  1  am  really 
stingy." 

"  They  are  your  c  Idren,  dear  Miss 
Bissett;  no  wonder.  children  are  my 

birds  and  my  dogs.  I  jrtunately,  Hubert 
can't  bear  them." 

"  That  is  an  exa^er  iin,  Maud.  I  think 
there  are  places  fitter  than  a  young  lady's 
boudoir  for  tliroc  or  four  pointers  and  ^rtn'- 
hoimds.  Aiid  when  one  is  talking,  or  cvi.'n 
reading  ([uietly,  thert;  arc  plL>asuuti.T  ibings 
than  an  aviary  in  the  same  room;  but  in 
their  proper  place '' 

"All!  that  iri  what  people  always  say 
when  they  don't  like  a  thing.  >>'ow,  I  ihink 
your  books,  and  poor-laws,  and  poliiion;,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  very  wei!  in  tliuir  place  ; 
but  when  you  are  with  me,  I  prLt'er  yuur 
conversation," 

The  duor  opened  as  Mr.  lii;>Lit  was 
laughing,  and  Mrs.  Deano  appeared. 

■'  Good  morning  to  you  all.  Just  run  in 
for  a  moment.  My  dear  Maud,  wch'oinc 
back !  Mr.  Rochford,  how  d'ye  do,  sir. 
Hope  your   mother    is   pretty    well.      Any 
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news  fix>m  Anchester  about  poor  John 
Huist  ?  Whenis  he  to  be  tried  ?  His  wife 
just  laid  in  of  twins.  I've  come,  my  dear,  to 
ask  for  some  wine  for  the  poor  thing.  Is 
there  any  chance  of  her  husband's  being 
acquitted  ?    May  I  give  her  any  hope  ?" 

^^  Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Deane,  as  far  as 
actual  law  goes,  there  is  no  doubt  he  is 
guilty.  In  a  very  similar  case,  last  year,  a 
man  was  transported." 

^  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bissett,  looking  judicial 
and  severe,  ^^  and  these  petty  thefts  have  be- 
come so  common  of  late." 

^^  Dear  me  1"  said  his  sister.  ^^  After  all, 
to  think  of  transporting  a  man  for  a  few  mi- 
serable turnips !" 

"  Potatoes,  my  love — a  sack  of  potatoes ; 
you  can't  be  too  exact  in  cases  of  this  sort." 
'.-HU  wife  wassur^g^  homer  b„« 
in  Mrs.  Deane.  ^^  And  then,  to  think  of  an 
infamous  wretch  like  that  Scroggs,  who  beats 
his  wife  and  nearly  kills  her,  and  is  sen- 
tenced to  a  month's  hard  labour,  and  fined 
five  shillings.     It  is  shameful  1" 

^^If  Hubert  gets  into  Parliament  next 
year,"  cried  Maud,  "  I  shall  make  him  bring 
in  a  bill  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  women. 
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That  wife-beating  makes 

my  blood   boil.  1 

Don't  you  agree  with  mt 

,  Miss  Hope,  that  1 

American  women  are  quite  right  about  the  f 

emancipation  of  our  s""  ^ 

• 

"  Emancipation 

wliat  ?"    I    stam- 

mered. 

"Oh!  from  the 

ng-bauds  that  so- ' 

dety  puts  round  us- 

ere  is  my  cousin, 

for  instance,  who  t 

at  a  woman  ought. 

to  be  brought  up 

lull  routine,   li^ 

., 1 i^.i 

Violet,  and  like  me.  As  to  any  knowledge 
of  life,  or  a  foreign  education,  or  a  -woman's 
having  any  indep<.'udence  or  ambition,  or 
being  anything,  in  sliort,  but  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  he  can't  bear  it." 

"  You  draw  a  pleasing  picture  of  my  libe- 
ral views,  Maud." 

"  It  is  only  the  truth,  Hubert.  You 
think  a  girl's  education  ouglit  to  be  niaJe 
up  hke  a  prescription,  so  many  grains  of 
literature  to  so  many  of  housekeeping;  and 
when  made  up,  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  i)lacc 
until  required." 

"  At  all  events,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Bissctt,  laughing,  "  you  ought  to  be  glad 
that  he  approves  of  the  way  in  which  ^oti 
have  been  made  vp." 

"  l*erhai;is  hfi  finds  Jiow  it  is  not  so  good 
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in  practice  as  in  theory.  Tm  a  painful 
instance,  you  know,  of  what  is  called  a 
solid  education.  I  have  never  been  allowed 
'  to  read  a  novel,  or  any  other  poetry  than 
Milton,  and  that  I  thought  a  bore." 

"  My  dear  ! "  cried  Miss  Bissett,  much 
shocked.  "  *  Paradise  Lost'  a  bore !  Impos- 
sible I'' 

"  I  did,  really.  I  suppose  I  ha^t^R)  ipm^ 
gination :  at  all  events  it  has  never  been  cul- 
tivated. Papa  taught  me  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar, and  said  I  should  find  it  very  useful. 
Perhaps  I  may  when  I  have  a  house  of  my 
own ;  at  present  I  rather  regret  not  having 
learnt  to  play  and  sing/' 

"  I  wish  you  did  most  heartily,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Deane,  who,  having  finished 
luncheon,  was  again  in  full  possession  of 
her  tongue.  "  I  wish  you  did,  for  then  you 
would  see  after  the  singing  in  church.  It 
really  gets  worse  and  worse.  I  dread  yoti, 
Mr.  Rochford,  with  your  critical  ear — and 
your  mother,  too;  I  remember  how  she 
used  to  play.  But  we  have  really  no  one 
here  who  is  musical.  By-the-by,  Miss 
Hope,  perhaps  you  are  ?  No  ?  Sorry  for 
that  Well,  I  mustn't  stay.  You  wiU  ex- 
case  me,  I  know."  • 
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"I  want  to  consult  you,  my  dear  Mb 
Deane,  about  how  many  yards  of  flannel  it 
takes  to  make " 

*'  Come,  my  love,  <f  ■"i  have  all  done,  we 
may  as  veil  go  into  tin  garden.  I  want  to 
show  you  my  Co  jhina  fowls,  Mis 
Maud." 

Mr.    Bissett    o]  the   window,  and 

they  all  stepped  c  This  was    the  mo- 

ment to  escape.  1  mod  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Stop!  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mies  Hope — 
since  you  wi--h  to  be  known  by  tliat  name 
— mav  I  Fpcak  a  word  with  you  Y'  •:\n\ 
Rochfbrd,  in  a  low  voice. 

.My  lingers  twitciicd  nervously  roum!  liif 
hantllo  of  the  door.  I  looked  buck,  bin  I'.iJ 
not  speak. 

"  I  have  to  apologise  for  the  wav  in 
wliidi  1  met  you  just  now.  I  was  rjuitL'  un- 
prepared for  tliis.  Pardon  me  if  my  manner 
scenu'd  unkind.  I  assure  you  I  was  wounded 
to  (lie  quick  when  you  referred  to  your 
great  sorrow — for  I  sympathised  heartily 
with  you  when  I  iicurd  of  it;  but  wo  since 
lu-ard  that  you  had  recovered  your  spirits, 
and  Were  going  again  into  the  world,  and 


J 
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latterly  that  you  were ^in  short,  ^2^  rw- 

maura,  no  doubt.  May  I  now  take  the 
liberty  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  ask  you 
to  tell  me  how  it  is  you  come  to  be  here, 
and  under  a  feigned  name  ?  I  feel  that  I 
have  no  claim  on  your  confidence,  but  I  ask 

it  because — because ^" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  apologise  for,  Mr. 
Rochford,"  said  I,  coldly.  "  If  you  believed 
those  rumours,  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  do  so  still.  I  shall  not  contradict  or 
explain  anjrthing.  I  have  left  my  home,  and 
am  living  under  another  name.  These  are 
facts :  to  which  you  may  add,  that  I  intend 
earning  my  bread  as  an  artist.  But  I  wish 
you  very  distinctly  to  understand  that  in 
accepting  my  friends'  invitation  down  here, 
I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  I  was 

coming  into  the  neighbourhood  of that  I 

was  likely  to  meet  any  one  I  ever  knew 
before.  However,  I  leave  this  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  gossip,  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  better  to  say 
nothing  about  me.  Mr.  and  Miss  Bissett 
know  all  the  painful  circumstances  that  have 
led  to  my  being  here ;  and  that,  Mr.  Roch- 
ford,  I  suppose  you  will  consider  suflBcient.'' 


HU  cheek  flushed,  and  he  looked  an- 
noyed. 

"You  speak  with  resentment:  but  it  wai 
ftom  no  distrust  I  ask"'^  for  an  explanation, 
but  because  you  are  h  in  a  false  position, 
and  because  I  wouk  indicate  you  from 
those  very  mraours  j  allude  to.  I  know 
much  of  what  you  to  sufFer.     I  can 

guess  more.  In  a  y  of  some  liappy 
hours,  Miss  Percival,  K  me  be  of  service  to 
you,  if  I  can,  in  any  way.    My  mother  -  -  -" 

He  hesitated,  and  tliat  firm  face  aLluallv 
quivered  with  tlie  strength  of  some  rtpiL-^-i'  I 
emotion. 

"  You  can  do  me  no  service,  thaTik  \  on." 
I  replied,  gently.  "  Wc  shall  move  in  vory 
dillerent  patlis  henceforward,  and  it  i^  iini 
probable  that  wo  shall  cross  eacli  ■■:!;. r 
again.  Allow  me,  therefore,  iti  r^'lurn  ior 
your  expressions  of  syinpatliy,  to  ulTir  voii 
my  sincere  wishes  that  your  marringe  niav 
prove  happy,  and  your  future  be  as  bri_':,: 
as  it,  no  doubt,  seems  to  you  now.  Goud 
morning." 

I  turned  and  ieft  the  room.  To  !ir,L'or, 
to  ]>roioiig  this  interview,  was  impossible. 
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I  could  only  trust  my  self-command  up  to  a 
certain  point.  When  I  got  to  my  own  room  ' 
I  turned  the  key  of  the  door,  and  did  not 
come  down  stairs  again  imtil  some  hours  after 
Miss  Neville  and  her  cousin  had  ridden 
away. 


toin  n. 


CHi         xm. 

It  was  dusk,  and  I  tib  .  paced  the  sfamb- 
bery  with  a  rapid  step,  Yes,  I  must  leave 
Extoii  at  once — why  not  to-night  ?  Toliiigfr 
in  this  neigiibourliooci,  with  tlie  chance  ul" 
another  such  meeting,  Avas  positive  turiure 
to  me.  He  was  riglit.  1  was  in  a  t'lib'.- 
position.  The  very  last  person  wlio  i>ughi 
to  liavc  been,  Jiecessariiy  was  the  shartr  Lit' 
my  secret.  If  it  sliould  accidentallv  be  dis- 
covered now — if  it  should  reach  Mr.>.  Kocli- 
ford's  ears — tliat  I,  Margaret  Porci\-aI,  was 

come  into  her  son's  neigh  bo urliood My 

pride  revolted  fiercely  at  tiie  bare  idea. 

I  nearly  ran  against  Mrs.  Deane  in  tlie 
impetuosity  of"  my  self-absorbed  walk.  She 
■was  crossijig  tlic  shrubbery,  and  stopped 
short. 

"Bless  me,  Miss  llope!  why,  where  are 
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you  going  at  that  pace?  Only  walking 
up  and  down  ?  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  take 
a  turn  with  you  before  dinner,  as  all  my  work 
is  done  for  to-day.  Now,  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  Miss  Neville.  No  fool,  you  know^ 
under  that  off-hand  manner.  Plenty  of  de- 
termination and  good  sense,  eh  ?'' 

^^She  has  a  frank,  fi:esh  character,  ap- 
parently, which  is  always  pleasant." 

"But  that  very  firankness  prevents  her 
being  generally  appreciated.  Many  people 
don't  like  her." 

^^  Do  you  think  that  signifies,  as  long  as 
the  few — the  one — appreciates  her  ?  If  she 
is  wise,  that  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  her." 

"Ah!  hem— don't  know — can't  say.  I 
doubt  the  one  appreciating  her  as  she  de- 
serves. However,  it  is  no  business  of 
mine." 

"  You  are  not  serious,  Mrs.  Deane  ?  They 
have  known  each  other  firom  children,  have 
they  not?  and  now  that  Mr.  Rochford  is 
going  to  marry  his  cousin,  why  should  you 
doubt  his  appreciating  her  good  qualities  ?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  am  wrong ;  but  I  know 
she  never  had  an  idea  he  cared  about  her 
he  proposed,  and  if  she  didn't  believe 

p2 
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him  to  "be  too  highly  principled  to  iwS^ 
her  while  he  is  in  love  with  somebody  else, 
I'm  BUiG  Bhe  wouldn't  have  him." 

"  Oh !  So  then  t"  was  some  other  at- 
tachment, was  th(  A  pause. 

"  "Well,  it's  all  p  I  done  with  now,  my 

dear  M  iss  Hope,  so  pose  there's  no  great 

harm  iii  telling  yoi  his  mother  was  for 

some  time  very  uneb  about  his  marrying 
Bome  half-French  girl  he  knew  in  Paris. 
She  had  been  very  badly  brought  up,  and 
was  in  shocking  society,  and,  altogt-tlier. 
Mrs.  Eochford  was  naturally  in  a.  ^tllU 
fright.  The  idea  of  such  a  daughtor-in-la«". 
coming  down  here  to  turn  everytiiing  tup>y- 
turvy,  was  dreadful,  of  course,  for  she  \\Vw> 
exercising  her  influence  on  her  son.  She 
is  an  excellent  woman,  but  she  has  t)!:ii 
little  failing — and  itunigh  she  wished  him  m 
marry,  she  also  wished  to  choose  his  wile  tor 
him." 

I  stooped  to  gather  a  primrose.  '"  Wrll. 
and  how  (lid  it  end  ?" 

"  Oil  I  I  believe  she  wrote  to  him,  implor- 
ing Iiim  to  do  nothing  rasii.  But  he  wa-: 
very  much  hifatuated  for  a  long  time,  and 
declared  that  tlie  girl  would  be  very  ibf- 
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ferent  if  she  were  in  other  circumstances; 
until  at  last  his  eyes  were  opened  to  her 
real  character,  and,  to  his  mother's  great  joy, 
he  imexpectedly  returned  home.  How  she 
managed  it  I'm  sure  I  don't  know ;  but  the 
great  wish  of  her  life  was  realised  at  last, 
and  he  proposed  to  his  cousin  Maud.  He 
told  her  what  she  knew  already — ^that  he 
had  loved,  and  been  disappointed;  and  as 
she  didn't  care  for  any  one,  she  accepted 
him.  She  is  really  fond  of  him  in  her  way, 
too,  and  I  dare  say  they  will  get  on  very  well 
by-and-by,  only  I  donH  think  they  are  par- 
ticidarly  suited ;  and  certainly  he  is  not  very 
Uke  an  ardent  lover,  is  he  ?  Now,  just  fancy 
his  riding  off  again  to  Rochford  to-night  1" 

I  drew  a  long  breath.  "Oh!  indeed? 
And  does  he  not  return  to  Neville  Hall  ?" 

"He  is  to  bring  his  mother  there  next 
week.  But  he  is  very  little  there  himself, 
always  having  business  or  something  that 
takes  him  away.  Really  it  is  very  good  of 
Maud  to  stand  it." 

"  Ah  I  very.  By-the-by,  you  were  kind 
enough  yesterday  to  propose  writing  to  a 
cousin  of  yours,  who  I  think  you  said  is  a 
printseller  in  London,  relative  to  my  board- 
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ing  in  his  bouse.    It  would  be  doing  me  i 

great  Berrice  if  you  would  do  so,  as  I  ami 
leave  thia  on  Monday." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Hope,  I  shan't  be 
able  to  get  his  aua  This  is  Saturday. 

If  I  write  by  tl  ng's  post,   I  can't 

have  an  auswer  \.  'uosday.     And,  in- 

deed,  I  thiuk  it  V  be   a   very  great 

advantage  to  you  ways  beii^  in  a  . 

respectable  house  ::  ny  cousin'a.  Hii  J 
wife  is  an  excellent  Wuinan,  and  he  could 
be  of"  sucli  u=c  to  you  in  your  prolrs^ion. 
You  must  just  put  off  your  Jop;irturi?  till 
AVednesday,  my  dear;  it  really  is  not  re- 
spectable }-our  going  to  that  great  liLibyloo 
alone,  and  getting  into  you  don't  know 
where  for  lodging?.  No,  no ;  belter  wail 
anotlier  day,  and  have  John's  :iii-wor. 
There's  six  o'clock  striking,  and  dimterata 
quarter  past !  Wliat  will  ilr.  IJc-ane  say  to 
me?    Good  niglit,  Miss  Hope,  good  iiiglu  !"' 

I  was  left  alone  there  upon  the  bench. 
My  eyes  wore  opened  now.  I  no  longer 
doubted  that  he  had  loved  me — na}-,  that  he 
loved  nic  still.  Did  I  exult  in  this  ?  No. 
His  love  had  not  been  strong  enough  lo 
resist  the  pressure  from  without — a  motlier's 
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solemn  warnings  and  tender  supplications, 
mnd  the  world's  calumny.  The  love  I 
dreamed  of  was  no  weak  infant-passion,  to 
be  weaned  like  this.  Oh  no,  oh  no !  my  heart 
cried  aloud.  I,  the  poor,  despised  girl,  of 
such  poor  moral  training,  found  strength, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  resist  this 
heart-perjury,  while  you,  Hubert  Bochford, 
the  man  of  pure  life  and  lofty  aims,  trampled 
under  foot  that  sacred  fire  of  Love.  The 
world  can  never  accuse  you — I  even  have 
no  right  to  do  so:  no  word  ever  passed 
between  us.  But  through  the  long  years  to 
come,  how  will  the  secret  monitor  at  your 
heart  speak  to  you  in  the  watches  of  the 
night  ?  Po  you  choose  your  wife  as  part  of 
the  great  social  scheme?  a  mere  helpmate 
in  the  outer  vineyard,  not  a  home-refuge 
fix>m  the  disappointments  and  unfinitfiil 
labour  there?  If,  indeed,  she  be  content 
with  such  a  lot,  well ;  but  i^  having  asked 
foor  bread,  she  finds  she  has  no  teeth  for 
stone — ^beware,  Hubert  Sochford,  beware  I 

The  following  was  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  essentially  one  of  peace  at  Exton,  and 
as  imlike  the  brilliant  Paris  Sunday  to  which 
I  had  been  accustomed,  when  all  the  frivoli- 
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ties  of  the  past  week  come  to  maturity  and 
burst  into  blossom  on  tbe  Boulevards,  as  it 
was  unlike  the  jaded  LondoD  Sabbath,  where 
dingy  streets  seem  mnurniDg  that  auotha 
week  has  commena 

I  sat  in  the  littl  b,  and  looked  down, 

probably  for  the  ne  in  my  life,  upoa 

that  peasant  congrt  i.     Happy  and  tran- 

quil life,  how  mui  !  envied !  I  thought 

to  myself.  That  go>  grey  head,  in  horn- 
spectacles,  reading  his  i— ble  on  the  same  oak 
bench  where  he  stood,  as  a  cliild,  besido  his 
motlier,  listening  in  decent  reverence  to  the 
minister's  discourse,  is  not  liis  round  uf  labour, 
and  the  rest  that  labour  sweetens,  bettor  than 
all  the  feverish  wonts  and  struggles  of  the 
world  ?  Though  Mr.  Deane's  discourse  bo 
marvellously  dull  in  our  ears,  though  we  hold 
the  clioir  to  bo  somewhat  harsh  and  uasal, 
they  are  not  so  to  that  old  man.  In  the 
fulness  of  time  he  will  be  laid  beside  his 
faithfid  wife  in  the  green  churchyard  where 
his  fathers  sleep  before  him:  and  another 
generation  will  grow  up,  and  pass  away  as 
he  has  done,  and  the  same  psalm  will  be 
sung  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  swallows  will 
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twitter,  as  tbey  do  now,  under  the  eaves  of 
the  old  church  porch. 

I  never  felt  so  strongly  drawn  to  the  coun- 
try as  I  did  then,  so  loth  to  exchange  it  for 
the  crowd  and  hurry  of  a  capital.  I  would 
willingly  have  gone  to  live  in  any  obscure 
village,  where  among  the  poor  I  might  have 
found  a  field  for  exertion.  But  I  felt  it  was 
not  to  be.  I  must  work  hard  for  my  bro- 
thers and  myself  and  this  could  only  be  in 
London,  where  there  was,  no  doubt,  misery 
and  sorrow  enough  in  all  shapes  to  be  sought 
out  The  peace  of  the  country  was  for 
others :  the  happiness  of  listening  to  wind- 
stirred  boughs  and  quiet  field-sounds  was 
not  for  ine. 

But  4t  the  earnest  representation  of  my 
kind  hosts,  backed  by  Mrs.  Deane,  I  con- 
sented to  remain  at  Exton  until  ^^  Cousin 
JohnV  answer  should  be  received,  which,  at 
latest,  must  be  on  Wednesday.  Had  Hubert 
fiocJiford  still  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
should  have  held  firmly  to  my  original  re- 
solve ;  but  he  had  returned  home,  so  there 
W9d  no  chance  of  oxu:  meeting,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday nothing  would  prevent  my  being  on 
my  road  to  London. 
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strangers,  Miss  Bissett;  pray  do  not  urge 
me. 

The  amiable  but  obstinate  little  lady, 
however,  was  not  to  be  baffled  even  now. 

"Well,  then,  my  dear  Miss  Hope,  will 
you  let  me  drive  you  over,  quietly,  this 
afternoon  ?  I  should  like  you  to  see  the  old 
Hall,  and  as  you  say  you  do  not  mind  Maud, 
why  you  can  have  no  objection  ?" 

What  will  not  a  steady  persistence 
achieve  ?    I  lothfully  consented  at  last. 

Neville  Hall  was  four  miles  distant  Miss 
Bissett  drove  her  grey  ponies,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently occupied  in  keeping  them  in  hand, 
while  I  silently  enjoyed  the  fragrant  breath 
of  spring  as  we  drove  along  the  lanes.  At 
last  we  came  in  sight  of  the  mansion,  a  fine 
old  building,  belonging  to  an  age  when  men 
knew  not  architectural  shams,  before  Grecian 
porticos  overshadowed  our  doorways,  and 
stucco  had  superseded  honest  scarlet  bricks. 

Miss  Neville  met  us  on  the  steps.  She 
was  surrounded  by  five  or  six  lai^  d(^, 
who  alarmed  me  somewhat  until  I  under- 
stood that  they  only  meant  to  be  friendly 
when  they  thrust  their  great  cold  noses  into 
my  hand. 


r      • 

I 


■  • 


I  wish   you 

..  :, .  '^^ttersoon: 

y.    .  afraid  of  the 
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'^i"  you  coir 
I  ..     .  r'.-:  "«^ardswecan 

W^e  passed  1 
were  stuffed  bii 

!  ''.    *  ®^a departed « 

*he  library,    jy 

^"s  back  to  the 

formality  to  us  1 

iaod  frigidly  to 

see,  as  Shenston, 

was  the  di^ad  of  ^ 

^d  yet  he  had  a 

most  ingenious  r 

that  he  had  ever 

of  his  talents.  h„ 
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as  duly  grateful  as  the  present  age  was  in- 
different; and  instead  of  ^^a  few  oracular 
sentences,*'  his  conversation  was  inexorable 
as  fate.  You  saw  it  coming  on;  you  felt 
that  nothing  could  stop  or  change  its  course, 
or  mitigate  it  in  the  smallest  d^ree.  No- 
thing less  high-spirited  than  his  daughter 
could  have  retained  any  elasticity  under 
such  circumstances.  Mr.  Neville  quoted 
Virgil  at  us  on  the  subject  of  the  weather, 
but  seemed  very  indifferent  when  I  admired 
his  old  house,  and  asked  some  questions 
about  the  fine  portraits  on  the  wall.  One, 
indeed,  of  the  late  Mr.  Neville,  with  periwig 
and  snuff-box,  he  pointed  to,  informing  me 
that  he,  his  father,  had  built  a  church  and 
endowed  an  hospital;  but  when  I  learned 
that  this  was  the  same  gentleman  who  had 
painted  all  the  oak  wainscots  a  pale  salmon- 
colour,  my  wrath  was  kindled  against  him, 
and  I  immediately  saw  a  strong  family  like- 
ness to  the  present  piOj^iH^We  were 
shown  the  Blue  Chamd^^^|Uch  his 
Majesty  King  Charles,  of  n||^^^^niory, 
once  slept;  and  the  hauntedcRmber,  in 
which  no  one  had  ever  slept  since  a  certain 
Neville  was  said  to  have  iMSted  his  wife 
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there.  Then  Miss  Neville  took  us  to  ter 
own  private  room,  where  an  a\'iaTy  of 
ainging-birda  occupied  one  entire  window, 
and  passing  through  9  glass  door,  we  de- 
scended into  the  ga  ns,  and  visited  the 
fish-ponds,  and  the  pE  x;k8,  and  the  owl  in 
hia  solitaiy  grotto,  v  were  Miss  NevillA  , 

peculiar  charge 

**  Tou  must  be  v         sppy  in  this 
iog  borne  of  youra  ?" 

"I  suppose  I  am — I  never  thought  aboot 
it.  When  Williu  has  been  ;vt  iK'nio  ami  i- 
gonc  back  to  culloge,  I  lind  ilic  diflertiici.', 
and  am  rather  lonelv.  We  suit  each  otht-r 
exactly,  WiUio  and  I.  Do  you  know,  Mirs 
Bissctt,  I  used  to  ihiuk  once  that  we  sbnuld 
always  live  together,  Hkc  you  and  your  bro- 
ther." 

"Humph!  my  dear.  I  am  afniiJ  Mr. 
Wilhani  would  hardly  like  sucli  a  quiot  lifo 
for  very  long." 

"You  thuihim  very  wild  and  c^xtra- 
vagant  >^4^^V)  t^tit  lie  has  sucli  a  guixl 
heart,  a^^^piofoud  of  me.  1  imdor^taud 
liim  bettc^nan  papa  doc^-,  and  1  intend  him 
some  day  to  marry  Violet,  wliich  will  be 
what  liistorians  call  "  a  double  alliance."'    I 
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am  00  Sony  poor  Vi  is  not  allowed  to  come 
here  to-day.  She  is  left  with  that  excellent 
old  dragon  Lateward  (beg  yom*  pardon, 
Miss  Hope),  as  my  society,  I  suppose,  was 
considered  to  be  detrimental  to  the  studies." 

^  I  thought  Mrs.  Bochford  was  to  come 
to-morrow,  my  dear.** 

^^  Oh  !  no,  this  afternoon.  Hubert  brings 
hia  mother,  and  leaves  her  for  a  day  or  two. 
Do  stay  and  see  her ;  they  ou^t  to  be  here 
before  long." 

The  stable-clock  struck  four. 

^  Dear  Miss  Bissett,  you  don't  like  driving 
at  dusk — had  we  not  better  be  starting 
home  ?" 

I  plucked  the  good  lady's  sleeve  so  im- 
ploringly that  she  resisted  Miss  Neville's 
^orts  to  detain  us,  and  the  carriage  came 
round* 

The  ponies  were  very  iBresh,  and  as  Miss 
Bissett  stepped  in,  a  ahot  in  the  wood  dose 
by  startled  them. 

"^  Bless  me,  my  dear  Mand^^nlmJ^^^iat  ?" 

'^The  gamekeeper  having  «mriiiMie  in 
honour  of  our  guests.  But  tue  care  of 
those  little  greys,  Miss  Bissett,  they  want  a 
tight  hand.     Good-by,  Miss  Hope;  some- 
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thing  tells  nie  we  shall  meet  again  vcrj 
soon." 

I  had  just  seated  myself ;  Miss  Bissen 
was  gathering  up  the  """'ns,  and  the  bov  had 
stupidly  left  the  pc  i'  heads  to  clamber 
into  his  seat  behind,  rhen  there  was  an- 
other shot,  still  closei  an  the  first,  and  the 
little  animals  began  :  ring.  Miss  Neville 
sprang  forward,  bui  was  too  late.  The 
traces  had  broken :  m.  ponies  set  off  iull 
gallop  down  the  avenue. 

I  was  terrifiecl,  but  sat  quite  still.  Mi?;  Bl^- 
sett  displayed  more  nerve  than  I  should  liave 
expected,  but  the  reins  had  slipped  IVuin  lur 
hand.  Nothing  could  stop  us  now  but  liiu 
lotlge-gato.  Trees  and  buslies  flew  p;i-: :  all 
the  blood  seemed  rushing  to  my  Iicad.  I 
could  no  longer  see.  I  have  a  confuscl  im- 
pression of  Miss  Bissett's  giving  a  honilloj 
cry,  and  of  seeing  some  dark  object  cumins' 
on  the  road  towards  us. 

The  next  moment,  crash  we  came  against 
it !  There  was  a  piercing  shriek,  and  1  ll-h 
a  sliock  aa  if  every  bone  in  my  body  ^\'aj 
broken.  The  gravel  flew  up  into  my  oyt.*, 
and  1  romember  nothins:  more. 
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We  had  driven  against  the  Rochford  car- 
riage, and  the  concussion  had  overturned  us  ^, 
upon  the  side  on  which  I  sat.  I  remember  1% 
opening  my  eyes  once  and  recognising  the 
anguished  gaze  of  the  person  in  whose  arms 
I  lay:  then  I  relapsed  with  a  pleasurable 
sigh  into  darkness,  and  remained  uncon- 
scious for  several  hours. 


VOL.  II. 


•^ 


isi7. 


A  STBANGE  room,      iirnd    the   walls  of 

which  hung  rods  and  iiauing-tacklo,  and  iwa 
figui'cs,  equally  tetrango  tu  luc,  stauJiu.'  !■;.■ 
the  bedside-.  Tliis  i^  wliat  I  ^aw  \vlii.'ii  1 
opened  my  eye^. 

"  She  is  coniiijg  round,  ma'am.  TIil-  lua'! 
lias  bled  a  good  deal,  su  we  shan't  roijuii--  :  ■ 
take  any  blood.  The  ankle,  unliutunauiv , 
has  begun  lo  awell  uj),  so  that  1  can't  IlII 
■\vlietlier  there  is  anytiiiiig  broken.  I  am  l;:i:: 
afraid:  but  yuu  caii"l  do  better  iliau  o-n- 
tinue  lutioning  it  ;  and  I'll  ride  over  in  tlu 
morning,  ma'am." 

I  knew  now  that  I  wa?;  not  dri.aniiuL'.  i 
felt  a  throbbing,  hurrung  pain  all  uji  iny  rijii; 
foot  and  ankle.  At  la^l  the  donr  opr!u  i. 
and  a  huniliar  liicc  appruachrd  the  IxlI. 
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"Betsy,   tell  me  where "  I  b^an, 

faintly. 

"Hush!  You  mustn't  talk,  not  on  no 
account.  Diink  this,  there's  a  dear,  and 
keep  quiet." 

I  felt  cooled  and  refreshed  after  taking 
the  draught  she  brought  me,  and  fell  asleep. 
Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  night  I 
woke,  and  one  or  other  of  those  women 
were  sure  to  be  in  the  room :  moving 
stealthily  about,  under  the  tremulous  spotted 
shadows  of  a  rushUght.  I  never  wondered, 
or  asked  myself  who  that  other  watcher 
might  be.  My  brain  was  in  too  confused 
a  state  to  do  more  than  passively  admit  im- 
pressions. When  I  opened  my  eyes  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  Betsy  alone  was  with 
me :  I  began  to  collect  my  scattered  thoughts. 

"  Tell  me  where  I  am,  Betsy.  What  has 
happened  ?  I  can't  rest  any  longer  without 
knowing." 

"  You  are  at  Neville  Hall,  Miss  Marg'ret, 
but  not  on  no  account  to  speak,  if  you  please. 
I  were  sent  for,  and  came  direct  after  the 
haccident ;  and  Miss  Bissett,  she  escaped  mi- 
raculous!    She  were  a  good  deal  decom- 

q2 
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poaed,  beside  a  slight  confuMon  of  tbe  face, 
and  lost  her  front,  but  nothiok  to  speak  of." 

*'  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly " 

*'  There's  the  doctor's  ring,  and.  you're 
not  on  no  account  to       ak,  mi^." 

"  Stop  1     I  insist         it,  Betsy.     I  have 
been  delirious — li  ,ded  I     Have  I  said 

anything " 

"  No,  no,  de!  a  ha'portli.    H( 

spoke  a  word," 

"  And  who  is  the  tali  lady  in  black  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Eochford." 


It  is  a  marvel  1  had  not  a  brain  fever, 
such  was  the  state  of  strong  but  suppresieJ 
meiitiU  excitcincut  I  was  in  on  finding  that 
I  was  an  inmate  of  the  same  houst-  with 
Mrs.  Rochford  and  her  son,  and  that  lien?  I 
must  remain.  Tlic  doctor  autlioritativcly 
pronounced  against  my  being  moved;  and 
said  I  must  mal:e  up  my  mind  to  be  a  pri- 
soner for  some  weeks  probably.  The  in- 
juries to  the  head,  indeed,  were  slighl,  but 
the  inllammation  to  my  ankle  continued 
unabated ;  it  was  a  very  severe  sprain,  if 
notliing  worse,  and  my  pulse  was  so  hisjli, 
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added  to  my  extreme  restlessness,  that  the 
doctor  looked  grave.  He  was  deeper-sighted 
than  most  country  practitioners,  and  he  soon 
perceived  that  more  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  irritation  of  the  brain,  caused  by 
some  secret  anxiety,  than  from  any  local  in- 
juries. 

The  room  was  kept  dark,  and  for  days 
Mrs.  Rochford  and  Betsy  were  the  only 
persons,  except  the  doctor,  who  entered  it. 
The  former  little  suspected  how  her  pre- 
sence tended  to  increase  the  state  of  feverish 
excitement  in  which  I  lay.  She  was  the 
one  object  of  my  study  and  speculation :  my 
eyes  followed  every  motion  of  that  gaunt 
figure  about  the  room.  She  seldom  spoke ; 
when  she  did,  it  was  in  a  whisper.  The 
third  morning  she  opened  the  Book  of  Job, 
and  read  part  of  that  glorious  poem  in  a 
low,  sonorous  voice.  What  was  it  about  her 
that  reminded  me  of  my  Aunt  Mary  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  her  face  or  figure.  She  was 
harder-featured  and  a  larger  woman;  but 
the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  certain  ex- 
pressions of  mind  shown  in  peculiar  move- 
ments  and  intonations,  were  strangely  like 
my  aunt,  and  drew  me  more  towards  Mrs. 
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Bocbford  than  even  her  tender  and  motbe^S 

care. 

Once,   through  the  stiHaess^  I   hetrd  a 

step  that  came  softlir  Hnw| 

n  the  pftssi^  and 

stopped  at  my 

when  Mrs.  Roch- 

ford  had  opeiw 

>ught  I  reoognbied 

the  voice  that 

1  without ;  but  it 

mig^t  have  been 

Grradually,  mi               i 

iore,  in  apice  ot  my 

deep-rooted  dres 

B.  Bochford,  I  felt 

.1 : l:  .-Li, 

that  there  existed  oui.  v..  those  inexpliL'aWe 
sympathies  between  us  that  everv  orii>  h:\< 
experienced,  ;it  some  time  in  his  life,  tii- 
wards  a  perfect  straugcr.  I  had  not  spoken 
to  her;  and  vet  I  could  have  fallen  di  Iilt 
neck  and  opened  all  my  heart  to  her — uhJlt 
other  circumstances  ! 

Maud  Neville  was  allowed  to  see  me  '->n 
the  third  day;  1  was  much  bolter.  ihi'U.'Ii 
still  very  weak,  and  forbidden  to  talk  much. 

"  You  frightened  us  dreadfully,  my  dear 
Miss  Ho])e.  1  reallv  thought  vou  wore 
killed  when  Hubert  carried  yoit  into  tlie 
house.  He  rode  otl"  instantly  for  the  doctor. 
and  we  were  in  sucJi  a  state  till  he  returned ! 
Y(m  see  it  was  decreed  by  Fate  that  you 
should  stay  here!     You  wouldn't  yield,  and 
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Fate  is  not  to  be  thwarted  with  impunity. 
Now  Miss  Bissett,  who  was  more  amenable, 
came  off  very  easily.  So  odd,  being  such  a 
weak  little  creature,  that  she  shouldn't  be 
more  hurt." 

"  Have  you  heard  how  she  is  to-day  ?" 
"Oh!  as  well  as  ever;  only  dreadfully 
distressed  about  you — sends  over  twice  a 
day.     The  old  gentleman  rode  over  himself 
this  morning,  like  Count  Ory,  he  said  (in 
some  opera  they  saw  abroad),  come  to  in- 
vade our  conventual  solitude !  '  You  know 
that  we  are  three  lone  women  here  ?     Papa 
and  Hubert  obliged  to  go  up  to  London 
about  those  horrid  settlements." 
"Ah  I    Will  they  be  long  absent  ?" 
"  A  week,  I  suppose,  or  more." 
"  Your  convent  is  very  quiet.     I'm  a&aid 
you've  hushed  even  your  birds'  voices  on  my 
account.    Where  am  I  ?    In  what  part  of 
the  house  ?" 

"On  the  ground-floor,  opening  into  my 
boudoir.  This  is  Willie's  own  den,  and 
these  are  his  trophies  and  implements  of 
war.  There  is  lus  rod,  and  below  it  the 
outline  of  a  trout  weighing  eight  pounds,  he 
caught  last  summer.    Dear  fellow  I  he  never 
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had  his  room  so  honoured  before;  but  it 
was  more  convenient  to  carry  you  in  here  ; 
and,  when  you  are  well  enough,  we  can 
wheel  you  on  the  terrace,  and  into  my  room, 
so  eauly." 

I  assured  her  T  1  be  able  to  walk 

about  in  a  few  was,  indeed,  saa> 

guiae  of  being  w  h  to  leave  the  Hall 

before  Hubert's  But,  although  the 

foUowing  day  I  wat  g  enough  to  mt  up  . 

for  a  few  hours,  the  .  ir  gave  me  no  hope 
of  being  able  to  put  my  foot  to  thi_'  grouni 
for  three  weeks  at  least.  lie  saitl  (ai  Mr-. 
Rochford's  instigation,  I  suspect)  iluU  1 
must  give  up  all  idea  of  being  reinuvcii  t" 
Extou,  or  elsewlicre,  for  the  prt'sent.  Tl'.e 
slightojt  movement  of  the  ankle  might  rolaii.! 
my  recovery  for  munths. 

One  of  the  few  things  that  had,  by  acci- 
dent, been  thrown  into  my  box  the  uiglit  I 
left  home  was  an  old  ,-;ketcli-buuk.  auJ  1 
tried  to  give  myself  the  semblance  of  tin- 
ployment,  as  I  lay  near  the  window,  by 
sketching  some  beech-trees  near  the  hou'^c. 
But  the  fingers  moved  listlessly;  the  pencil 
lay  idle  between  thcni  iur  the  liall-hour  ai  :i 
time,  while  Mrs.  Roehford  plied  Iier  energetic 
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knitting-pins  beside  me.  There  were  times 
when  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  vigour  of  her 
mind  could  not  shake  off  a  certaim  gloomy 
preoccupation ;  and  then  the  long  lapses  of 
conversation  were  only  interrupted  occasion- 
ally by  a  deep  sigh.  She  would  suddenly 
turn  round  affcer  a  while,  as  she  did  one 
morning,  with  the  question, 

"  Where  were  you  bom  and  brought  up. 
Miss  Hope  r 

"  In  Paris." 

"  Ever  been  to  school  ?" 

"  No ; — excepting,  perhaps,  in  that  of  ad- 
versity." 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
"  The  best  we  can  go  to,  and  we  are  never 
too  old  for  it.  I  am  an  old  woman,  and 
have  had  plenty;  and  yet,  perhaps,  my 
schooling  is  not  done."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
she  added,  ''  But  you  are  too  young  for  that, 
my  dear.  Don't  get  into  a  sentimental  way 
of  talking  about  sorrow.  It  comes  soon 
enough." 

"  I  am  only  saying  the*  truth,  Mrs.  Roch- 
ford.  I  have  had  an  unhappy  home,  and  I 
;;m  alone  in  the  world." 

^^  It  is  strange  how  unequally  troubles  and 


a 
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^  Does  Mr.  Neville  interest  himself  about 
the  poor?"  said  I,  anxious  to  change  the 
subject. 

"  Mr.  Neville  is  an  upright,  worthy  man, 
Miss  Hope ;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  interest 
himself  about  anything  except  dead  lan- 
guages and  dictionaries,  which  I  don't  un- 
derstand. He  doesn't  know  a  turnip  firom 
a  potato,  so  how  can  he  care  about  the 
country  ?  and  though  I've  tried  to  get  him 
to  exert  himself  in  improving  the  intellec- 
tual condition  of  his  peasantry,  he  only 
shakes  his  head  and  quotes  some  Latin,  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  all  swine,  which  is 
true  enough,  but  is  that  a  reason  we  are  not 
to  try  and  elevate  them  ?  My  dear  sister, 
whose  nature  was  warm  and  genial,  never 
had  much  sjrmpathy  with  her  husband." 

"  Why  did  she  marry  him  ?" 

"  She  had  seen  very  little  of  the  world, 
and  had  had  no  opportunities  of  comparing 
him  with  any  one  else.  It  was  a  very  suit- 
able marriage  in  worldly  respects,  and  my 
father  had  long  wished  it.** 

^^  It  tells  against  a  secluded  youth ;  don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  she  replied,  gravely;  and  then 
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added, "  The  responsibility  of  parents  in  tliess 
cases  is  a  very  grave  one." 
Miss  Kevillc  stood  beside  my  sota,  in  lis 

boudoirtliat  aftemo""  "i  I  was  finishingmy 
sketch  in  the  windc 

*'  I  wish  I  cool'  I  can't  do  any  of 

those  sort  of  thin  rtimately." 

I  offered  to  give  ich  instruction  as  I 

coold.     She  sat  di  th  a  smile. 

"  Do  you  think  without  talent  caa  | 

ever  arrive  at  doing  anvirting,  Mips  Hope?" 

"  Hardly  any  one  is  witliout  sume  taloiU 
lor  some  one  thing,  liowevcr  small;  but  i". 
niav  lie  dormant." 

"  I  don't  tliink  all  the  teaching  in  ilie 
world  would  make  me  a  musician,  or  mnk-* 
me  draw  really  well.  I  wish  it  could,  tin- 
Hubert's  sake — more  than  for  my  own.  Ho 
ought  to  have  an  accomplished  wifo." 

"  For  liis  sake,  then,  try  and  become  one," 
I  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Uo  you  be'licve  in  what  is  called  'itii- 
jiroving  onescll'?'"' 

"  Of  course.     Why  not  ?" 

""Well,  I  don't.  I  am  speaking  of  tho 
didce,  you  know,  not  the  iitile,  as  papa 
would  say.     One  must  Iiave  a  natural  gift 
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for  these  things,  otherwise  it  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  I  dare  say  you  drew 
from  your  cradle  ?" 

^^  I  did :  but  a  talent  often  lies  dormant 
for  years.  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  for  in- 
stance, never  wrote  till  he  was  near  fifty : 
besides  many  others.** 

^^  Still  the  disposition  must  be  there. 
Now  really  your  drawings  are  good  enough 
to  be  an  artist's.*' 

^  What  do  you  understand  by  an  artist  ?" 

"  Oh !  any  one  who  makes  it  their  pro- 
fession, I  suppose — ^who  sells  their  things.** 

^^  In  that  sense  I  am  an  artist,  though  not 
in  the  higher  sense,  I  fear.  Did  you  not 
know  this  ?** 

^^  No.  I  hadn*t  an  idea  of  it.  I  should 
have  thought — I  mean,  I  should  never — ^no, 
what  I  do  mean  is,  that  I  never  met  any 
one  about  whom  I  felt  so  much  curiosity  as 
I  do  about  you.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I 
can*t  help  it.     You  seem  to  have  seen  so 

much  of  the  world  for  your  age,  and ^but 

I  see  I  am  paining  you:  forgive  me;  I  am 
inconsiderate.** 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Miss  Neville 
asked  abruptly, 
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the  village  by  a  path  through  the  shrub- 
bery, which  every  one  used  who  had  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  the  young  lady,  instead 
of  going  round  half  a  mile,  by  the  great 
entrance.  My  sofa  was  drawn  near  the 
window,  which  stood  open,  for  it  was  a 
warm  April  day.  Miss  Neville  had  lefl  the 
room  for  a  moment,  and  my  head  had 
dropped  upon  the  pillow,  and  Was  shaded 
by  my  hand.  A  step  came  along  the 
gravel ;  it  ascended  the  steps,  and  a  shadow 
fell  across  the  room.  Not  till  then  did  I 
raise  my  head  and  look  up. 

The  person  who  stood  there  gave  a  sharp 
scream. 

"Good  God!  what  do  I  see?  Youf 
Marie  Dumont !  Hush,  hush !  for  Heaven's 
sake!  What  are  you  about  here?  Pray, 
pray  don't  appear  to  know  me — my  name 
is  Hope— don't "" 

"What  was  that  scream?**  said  Miss 
Neville,  running  into  the  room.  "Surely 
some  one  screamed  ?" 

Marie  was  leaning,  pale  as  death,  against 
the  window-sill. 

"  1  twisted  my  foot,  mademoiselle,  coming 
up  the  step.    It  is  nothing.    I  brought  you 
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better  chance  of  success.  I  promised  to  do 
all  I  could  for  his  prot^g^e,  and  she  came 
over,  and  it  has  answered  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  She  has  now  seven 
scholars,  who  are  too  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  real  French  accent,  instead  of  the 

shire  version   of   Clapham  -  Seminary 

French,  which  is  all  Anchester  affords. 
Besides  this,  she  teaches  the  art  of  em- 
broidery to  our  school  children,  so  that  in 
process  of  time  we  shall  be  populated  with  a 
generation  of  brodenses ;  and  she  makes  a 
great  deal  by  ministering  to  the  vanity  of 
our  farmers'  daughters  in  worked  collars, 
&C.  Her  boy  goes  to  our  village  school, 
and  Hubert  means  to  put  him  mto  some 
trade  by-and-by.  That  is  the  history,  pre- 
sent and  future,  of  Marie  Dumont.  What 
her  past  may  have  been  I  never  inquired,  but 
'it  was  a  sad  one,  I  am  sure." 
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she  rose,  and  walking  up  to  him  with  her 
finn  slep,  she  put  back  the  hair  from  his 
forehead  aod  kissed  it.     Then  she  left  the 

<m  without  a  word. 

Maud  drew  a  stool  near  Rochford's  feet, 

id  sat  there  looking  up  into  bis  face  every 
now  and  then  with  an  inquiring  glance,  not 
without  a  shade  of  disappointment  in  it. 
He  appeared  unconscious  of  her  presence; 
he  never  spoke  or  lifted  his  eyes  from  ihc 
£re   on  which  they  were  fixed.     At  last 

lud  spoke,  and  in  her  usual  vein;  but  I 

icied  it  was  with  some  degree  of  effort,  as 
though  she  were  resolved  not  to  entertain 
any  foolish  fancies. 

"  Tou  have  brought  down  the  London  fog 
Trith  yon,  cousin  Hubert." 

No  answer. 

"  Come,  tell  us  some  news,  sir.  What 
have  you  been  doing  in  town  ?" 

"  Law  and  lawyers — nothing  else,  Maud. 
And  you  ?  Riding  and  amusing  yourself,  I 
hope,  while  I " 

*'  Oh  !  don't  flatter  yourself  you  were  the 

least  raiased.    We  have  been  very  busy  in  all 

sorts  of  ways.   To  begin  with,  Miss  Hope  has 

been  giving  mc  drawing  lessons." 
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hand,  her  eyes  fixed,  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression, on  her  cousin.  The  painful  silence 
was  broken  by  the  dressing-bell ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  was  lefl  alone. 

The  Deanes  and  the  Bissetts  dined  at  the 
Hall  that  day.  After  dinner  the  ladies  ad- 
journed, on  my  account,  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  Maud's  boudoir,  where  Mrs.  Deane 
gossiped  over  all  her  neighbours,  high  ahd 
loAv,  with  pre-£afiaelite  minutiae  of  detail. 
I  remember  that  a  certain  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hunter  were  under  discussion  when  the 
gentlemen  came  in  for  their  coffee.  Some- 
times a  subject  which  has  no  interest  for  one 
bears  indirectly  on  another  which  has:  it 
was  so  in  the  present  case. 

**Is  there  no  chance  of  her  recovery?** 
asked  Maud.  "  Poor  man !  I'm  very  sorry 
for  him.  He  is  perfectly  wrapped  up  in 
her." 

**No  hope  of  her  living  another  six 
months,  I'm  afraid.  Sad  thing — ^very  sad  I — 
and  he  such  a  reformed  man,  too,  by  his 
marriage !  A  shocking  character,  I'm  told, 
before,  but  impossible,  I'm  sure,  to  find  a 
better  husband.    Such  an  attached  couple !" 

^  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Miss  Bissett, 
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true,  from  our  first  parents  downwards. 
The  Roman  law '' 

"  Poor  Bill  Hunter  1"  cut  in  Mr.  Bissett  (in 
nervous  terror  of  the  Boman  law,  which  was 
inflicted,  with  all  its  severity,  on  Mr.  Deane 
for  a  full  hour  afterwards).  "A  cheery 
good  fellow  he  used  to  be,  but  since  he 
married  his  rich  psalm-smging  wife  (beg  par- 
don,  Mrs.  Deane)  he  is  the  most  melandioly, 
chapfallen  man  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"My  love,"  remonstrated  his  sister,  "a 
more  virtuous,  kind,  and  charitable  woman 
than  Mrs.  William  Hunter  does  not  exist. 
If  her  husband  is  not  happy,  surely  it  cannot 
be  her  fault." 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  philo- 
sopher," said  Maud,  ^^who  declared  that 
people  were  like  cheeses  cut  in  half  and 
rolled  down  hill,  and  that  very  seldom  the 
right  halves  came  together,  but  more  com- 
monly two  that  don't  at  all  match.  When, 
by  any  chance,  the  proper  halves  do  meet,  I 
think  nothing  in  the  world  ought  to  prevent 
their  joining." 

Miss  Neville  laughed,  and  walked  to  the 
further  end  of  the  room  to  cover  up  her  bird- 
cages for  the  night.     As  she  passed  the 
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lamp,  I  remarked  that  her  cheek  was  flushed, 

and  the  full  firm  lips  more  firmly  set  thsn 

ever.     Neither  Mrs.  Rochford  nor  her  sun 

had  spoken;  and  T  «"nr,ose  it  occurred  to 

Mrs.  Deane  as                 i 

ed  to  protract  the 

present   discussic 

she  speedily  unni- 

veiled  another 

n  her  inexhaustible 

wallet  of  sinail-l 

1  soon  afterwards  I 

was  carried  to  mj 

Several  days 

An  iodescribabte  I 

weight  had  fallen  on  tin-  spirits  of  the  little 

party  since  Eochford's  return.  For  luyselt', 
my  sole  thought  and  desire,  of  course,  more 
than  ever,  was  to  escape  from  llie  singular 
and  liumiliatiiig  position  iu  which  I  found 
myself,  liut  the  very  intensity  uf  this  long- 
ing operated  against  my  recovery,  Tlie 
feverish  and  harrowing  anxiety  to  whicli  I 
was  a  prey  prevented  my  sleeping  at  night, 
and  I  grew  more  wan  and  wasted  every 
day.  My  position  would  have  been  even 
less  supportable  had  1  seen  much  of  Rocli- 
liji'd  ;  but  he  never  entered  Maud's  room 
until  tlnj  evening,  when  my  health  was  a 
very  plausible  excuse  for  retiring  i-arly. 
Hid  manner  on  these  occasions  was  con- 
strained; but  towards  ids  mother  and  JIaud 
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it  underwent  many  variations:  indifferent, 
preoccupied,  and  sometimes  considerate  and 
gentle  as  his  former  sel^  only  always  tinged 
with  a  profound  melancholy.  Poor  Mrs. 
Rochford!  her  brooding  fits  were  daily 
longer,  her  brow  more  and  more  contracted 
with  the  lines  of  anxious  thought.  Expia- 
tion had  already  commenced  for  the  terrible 
mistake  which,  in  her  affection  for  her  son, 
she  had  committed.  It  is  for  ever  going  on 
around  us,  the  same  mistake  and  the  same 
expiation,  and  some  of  the  best  men  only 
learn  too  late  that  human  hearts  are  not  to 
be  squared  and  measured  according  to  a 
^ven  plan,  as  they  lay  out  their  houses  and 
their  grounds  I 

She  and  I  were  generally  alone  together 
now,  for  Miss  Neville  had  taken  to  longer 
rides  than  ever  across  the  country — ^fast  and 
furious  gallops,  from  which  the  grooms  com- 
plained that  the  horses  returned  as  tired  as 
after  a  day's  hunting.  If  Miss  Neville  her- 
self was  tired,  at  all  events  she  never  com- 
pliuned :  her  face  had  a  hard,  indomitable 
look,  under  which  it  was  difficult  to  see 
whether  she  suffered  anything.  But  I  caught 
Mrs.  Rochford's  eyes  more  than  once  anxi- 
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011BI7  bent  on  her ;  and  as  she  sat 
apparently  tranquil  and  absorbed  over 
embroidery,  I  think  a  clcwe  observer  would 
have-detectt-d  that  ahi^wtis  working  in  secrat 
the  solution  of  SO]  lult  problem. 

One  ^vct  niten  hen  she  could  not 

ride,  this  was  espi  be  case.     The  rai» 

filing  silently  c  the    voioes   aleat 

witbmj   the  dogs  ig  the  water  from. 

their  backs  on  1  e,  without  so  mu^ 
as  a  cheerful  bark ;  tne  very  birds  in  their 
cages  hushed, — no  wonder  tliat  Mi-^s  Noville, 
sul)mitting  to  the  influence  of  the  dav,  wa? 
unusually  preoccupied.  Mr,  Xevillo  at  ]a>t 
came  ill  ■wifli  tlie  day's  Times,  and  in- 
structi.'d  tt.s  as  tu  t\n-  tonli-!i  naUire  ol'  that 
journal  rcgnrdod  from  a  cla:>sieal  point  <•!' 
view.  lie  talked  a  certain  number  nf  pagiiis 
off,  and  tlionirli  nc,  one  knew  exactly  wiiat 
it  was  abont.  we  all  felt  it  a  relief.  1  believe. 
to  hear  an  uninterrupted  (low  of  words  after 
the  oppressive  silence. 

]iut  the  longest  afternoon  will  come  to  an 
end,  and  tlie  drcs'^ing-bell  at  last  rang.  1  had 
not  been  alone  five  niii!Ut<'3  when  the  door 
opened,  and  IIu})ert  Hoclifbrd  entered. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  lie,  rapidly,  "  I  thought 
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it  well  that  you  should  be  prepared  for  a 
death  which  I  have  just  seen  in  the  paper, 
and  that  you  should  learn  it  when  you  were 
alone.  It  is  that  of  a  person  you  had  no 
cause  to  love ;  but  so  awfully  sudden  a  death 
will  shock  you.'*  He  pointed  to  a  para- 
graph: 

"  At  Algiers,  on  the  20th  instant,  of  cho- 
lera, after  a  few  hours'  illness,  Frances,  Lady 
Greybrook,  in  the  Slst  year  of  her  age." 

I  dropped  the  paper. 

"Poor,  unhappy  woman  I  dying  in  that 
way,  without  warning  or  preparation !  GU>d, 
in  his  mercy,  forgive  her ! " 

"  Can  you  forgive  her  all  the  grievous 
wrong  she  did  you  ?   If  so " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Rochford.  What  am  I, 
that  I  should  judge  any  one  ?  I  have  for- 
given  her  from  my  heart  already." 

^^  It  is  almost  more  than  I  etm  do,** 
he  exclaimed,  violently.  "  She  was  the 
cause ^"    He  broke  off  suddenly. 

Maud  stood  in  the  doorwav. 

She  was  returning  to  fetch  something  she 
had.  forgotten,  and,  arrested  by  Rochford's 
excited  voice  and  manner,  seemed,  for  a 
moment,  irresolute  whether  to  advance  or 
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I  trembled  to  think  how  long  my  strength 
would  stand  this  sort  of  ordeal.  She  con- 
tinued, 

"I  suppose  you  knew  her  also?  Don't 
be  afraid  of  talking  to  me  about  her.  I 
know  the  whole  story :  he  told  me  every- 
thing himself,  and  I  felt  very  much  inte- 
rested about  her,  until  she  married  that 
horrid ^" 

"  Married  ?" 

*' Didn't  you  know  that  she  is  now 
Marquise  d'Ofort?  We  heard  very  lately 
from  Paris  all  about  it.  I  believe  she  was 
really  to  be  pitied  though,  for  that  dreadful 
father  of  hers  made  some  disgraceful  match, 
and  she  was  elmost  farced  to  accept  this  old 
man — they  were  married  the  same  day. 
Mrs.  Fisher  wrote  to  us  next  day,  and  said 
Paris  was  talking  of  nothing  else."  * 

"  I  think  you  will  find  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  that  Paris  tongues  are  far  in 
advance  of  truth.  Miss  Percival  is  certainly 
not  married,  though  her  home  was  wretched, 
as  you  say.  Whatever  you  may  hear  about 
her,  let  your  kind  heart,  Miss  Neville,  re- 
member that  she  was  severely  tried.  Do  not 
be  too  hard  upon  her." 


S»  7>o«  tlmk  die  is  not  oimmed? 

bsL    *-  What,  tbes,  has  become  of 
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5.:rro'.v  ar.d  d-.j;i|^[iciin:nKn[  ol"  many  kinds. 
L<:  :.:  !:o;x'  tr.a:  tiii-y  lune  produced  soii:e 
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to  :cli  nw  -iie  wa-  a  .-aim.  1  like  lu-r  ilie 
boiii-r  kt  ht-r  liiult;.  I  mistrust  plutnixi'^ — 
ri-ii^-iou-  una  particularly.     1  dare  :^ay  you 
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think  it  odd,  now,  that  I  am  not  furiously 
jealous  of  this  girl ;  but  really,  I  don't  believe 
I  am.  I  should  like  to  ask  you — I  have  a 
great  curiosity  to  know — whether  she  cared 
for  my  cousin  ?" 

"  How  could  she,  if  he  did  not  care  for 
her?  You  would  have  a  poor  opinion  of 
her,  would  you  not,  Miss  Neville  ?" 

"  Oh !  but  his  heart  was  there.  Well,  it 
is  difficult  to  know  men,  as  you  will  find 
out  some  day,  my  dear  Miss  Hope.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  that  I  am  drawn  into  talking 
with  you  thus,  and  so  is  my  aunt,  she  says.  It 
IS  curious,  for  I  am  sure  you  don't  seek  it ;  but 
I  suppose  we  both  feel  instinctively  that  you 
have  judgment  and  penetration — and  there 
is  something  in  your  being  so  perfectly  im- 
biased  that  makes  one  able  to  talk  with  you 
about  these  things.  I  have  a  great  deal 
more  I  should  like  to  say,  but  I  mustn't  keep 
you  up  any  longer  now.  Tou  look  tired. 
Good  night." 

What  Miss  Neville  said  of  her  aunt  was 
curiously  confirmed  the  very  next  morning. 

The  post  came  in  late  at  the  HalL  Mrs. 
Rochford  and  I  were  together  when  the  bag 
was  brought  in :  there  was  a  letter  for  her, 
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and  one  for  me.  Mioe  was  from  my  taOa 
at  Greiioa,  ^vTitteD  a  ibrtniglit  before,  and 
announcing  her  speedy  return  to  Euglaod. 
She  affectionatelv  PTnressed  sorrow  and 
surprise  at  the  had  found    mjself 

obliged  to  take  Les  was  shocked  to 

hear  of  my  fath  iage,  and,  as  I  was 

not  in  Paris,  tl  yvea  up  their  inten- 

tion of  stoppin(£  but  looked  forward 

to  my  being  witi  in  Loudon,  where 

Rose  expected  to  ne  ..onfincil.  Tlii.*  wa? 
the  t'ssenco  of  several  sheets  uf  !urt_ii:ii 
paper,  crossed.  Tlie  letter  was  direi'icd  to 
lirook-strcet  (as  I  had  desired  \\vi\  whvn  I 
wrote  from  London),  and  the  hiiujckei'ji 
there,  in  conformity  with  my  wiittiii  i 
structions  from  Extoii,  had  for\v;irdc  !  it  m 
under  cover  to  "Miss  Hope."  SiraiiL.' 
upon  wliat  trifles  lunge  tlie  greater!  L-^ni 

of  our  lives  !     Had  it  not  been Hut  ; 

in    its  prui)er   place:    otlier  tilings  'A  th;i 
moniiny  mast  first  be  told. 

Afis.  Rochfurd  liad  read  liur  letui-  iwii- 
before  I  had  fmished  my  sister's  sumewlKi 
illegible  epistle.  1  stufled  it  into  my  [Kvk' 
as   Mrs.   Kuchfbrd  Cose    and   dren"    a   chu: 
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towards  my  sofa  with  a  grave,  perplexed  air. 
She  knitted  for  some  time  in  silence.  At 
last  she  said, 

"  When  one  has  conmiitted  an  error,  one 
ought  to  repair  it  by  every  means  in  one's 
power." 

I  did  not  see  that  this  self-evident  propo- 
sition required  any  reply,  and  she  continued, 
after  a  minute, 

"  I  have  a  letter  here  which  will  gravely 
affect  my  son.  It  is  a  question  of  rendering 
justice  to  a  person  who  has  suffered  great 
injustice.  Unfortunately,  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  will  not  tend  to  make  him  happier, 
poor  boy!  rather  the  contrary;  and  yet  I 
must  not  hesitate :  my  conscience  says  I  must 
not — but  it  is  a  cruel  thing.  If  I  could  be 
sure  that  he ^" 

She  waited  for  a  moment,  and  I  said, 
gently, 

**  Truth  is  the  only  thing  in  this  world  we 
can  be  sure  of,  dear  Mrs.  Rochford.  Opi- 
nions change,  but  that  is  unchanged.  The 
nearer  we  can  get  to  it  always  the  better," 

"You  say  well,  my  dear,  opinions  do 
change.    We  live,  sometimes,  to  see  the 

VOL.  n.  8 
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evente  for  which  we  prayed  turn  out  curee* 
instead  of  blessings.  It  proves  how  miee- 
rably  weak  our  judgments  are.  It  shoiiW 
teach  us  humihty:  ^"'  "t  does  not  prevent 
keen  self-reproach  same  time.     I  was 

always  too  proud,  ai  w,  in  my  old  age,  I 
am  being  taught 

"However  mu  a  may   have   been 

mistaken,  Mrs.  R(  I  am  sure  that  you 

thought  you  were  s  g  for  the  ultimate 
happiness  of — of — your  son." 

She  shook  licr  head.  '•  I  wa^  to<^  iwnl} 
to  take  my  wishes  iur  convictions.  1  am 
sure  you  knew  Miss  Lateward's  old  [m[>:l. 
Marguerite  Pcreival,  thouL'h  you  have  n>.vrr 
mentioned  her.  You  know  that  mv  son — — ' 

''  Oh  yes !  1  heard  all  that— a  laio  .'l'  ihr 
past." 

"  I  wish  it  -were:  it  is  a  living  and  leiriM.- 
rcidity  iijr  my  poor  boy.  Since-  Iiis  tUL'aci'- 
racnt  to  Maud,  far  from  clianging  the  curriii'. 
of  his  thoughts,  he  is  more  depressed  I  haii 
ever.  A  month  airo,  when  !ie  hean:  ilui: 
Miss  Pcrcival  was  to  bo  manied  innncdiati  Iv 
to  tlie  Marquis  d'Otbrt,  lie  told  jm:  thai  \v 
believed  his  passion  was  cured — that  il  wa- 
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no  more  than  a  sort  of  romantic  friendship, 
arising  ont  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
that  he  felt  sure  she  never  cared  for 
him." 

"  He  ascertained  that,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Why,  I  urged  him  so  strongly  to  pause, 
from  all  I  heard  of  her  way  of  going  on,  and 
the  set  she  was  in,  that  he  did  so.  He 
would  not  speak  to  her  of  love :  he  never 
allowed  her  to  see  how  much  he  cared  for 
her.  He  watched  and  waited,  and  at  last, 
in  desperation,  he  left  Paris  suddenly.  He 
had  every  reason  to  believe  she  liked  an- 
other person.  Poor  fellow  1  when  he  un- 
expectedly came  home,  he  told  me  all — €Ul. 
I  thought  he  would  get  over  it  in  time.  I 
was  grievously  mistaken.  I  have  much  to 
reproach  myself  with." 

"  Since  your  son,  Mrs.  Rochford,  so  easily 
transferred  himself,  need  you  reproach  your- 
self 80  much  ?" 

"  Ah  I  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  weakness,  but 
strength  of  principle  that  made  him  resist 
his  love.  And  it  was  not  without  a  long 
stru^le — ^not  imtil  he  had  given  up  all  hope, 

s2 
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that  he  said  that  perhaps  I  was  right,  that  he 
had  better  make  for  himself  other  ties,  oth« 
objects  of  thought  and  interest,  and  try  and 
forget  the  past.  I  '  him  very  strongly 
to  this  course,  tho  ight  to  have  known 
his  character  bett  it  mothers  are  jea- 
lous, my  dear—  ciously  so.  They 
think  nothing  is  gc  ough  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  arc,  above  aihud  of  believiag 
their  son's  reports  in  t  le  matters.  Had  I 
been  firmly  persuaded  that  Miss  Percival 
Av;t3  sensible,  innocent,  and  hlgli-minJoil, 
such  a  girl,  my  dear,  as  you  are " 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Rochford,  I  pray,  da  not 
speak  of  me " 

■'  How  gladly  would  I  have  welconiod  lior 
as  a  daughter!  But  all  I  lieard  of  !ilt  disre- 
putable father  and  her  miserable  liome  lillod 
me  witli  apprehension  for  my  sou.  G'A 
knows    now,    wliother   it   would   not    havo 

bei'u  bettor  than AJi,  nie  !  it  was  always 

my  dream  tliat  he  should  marry  Maud, 
wliose  heart  and  disposition  I  knew  so 
■well — a  daughter-in-law  of  whom  I  was 
sure,  and  who  would  be  contcnl  to  sit 
down  quietly  in  tlic  old  house — (not  that  / 
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shall  live  with  them;  I  move  into  the 
dower-house,  a  couple  of  miles  off) — ^in 
short,  a  wife  suited  to  that  sort  of  life  not 
always  wanting  company  and  excitement. 
Well,  after  all,  you  see  I  was  wrong — wrong 
from  the  commencement — I  know  it  now. 
Hubert  has  a  true  regard  and  brotherly  aflFec- 
tion  for  his  cousin :  he  will  always  be  kind 
and  indulgent  to  her,  I  am  sure  of  that ;  but 
his  heart  is  not  hers,  and  he,  at  least,  will 
not  be  happy,  I  fear.  It  is  done,  so  I  say 
nothing;  for,  of  course,  he  would  never  break 
off  his  engagement.  I  can  only  hope  that 
Maud  is  blind,  poor  child!  and  does  not 
feel  his  coldness,  and  that  her  eyes  may 
never,  never  be  opened.  You  are  the  only 
person,  my  dear  Miss  Hope,  to  whom  I  can 
speak  thus.  Between  my  son  and  me  there 
always  existed  the  most  perfect  confidence 
and  affection,  and  now  a  cloud  has  come 
between  us.  There  is  something  at  his 
heart  he  cannot  speak  of  to  his  mother. 
We  are  no  longer  the  same  towards  each 
other." 

She  hastily  brushed  away  a  tear  from  her 
eyes,  and  opened  the  letter  in  her  hand. 


rt  of  alL  Jn 


"Sat  this  is  the  worst  part  < 
kKnr  how  kceDly  he  will  suffer  whm  be 
finds  that  these  reporta  were  fabe^  lu  which 
Igsretoo ready  — i— -%,  jiy  Hubert  will 
ifanott  hate  me  1 

I  had  never 
before.     She  j 
tzembliug  hand 
doBii^  heiself 
IwMt  had  proTC 


Bochfonl  so  moved 
the  letter  with  a 
dtement  of  uDbur- 
aet  tnmble  at  her 
onch  for  her  s^ 
cc»m!HL\n<'..  The  lears  were  f;illin2'  tliicb  on 
:l:e  ;'.r,--:-r.  ".'■„:  s::..-  roso  to  her  full  heigiit, 
iiiiJ.".;-.  ii'-j  ■L::'warJ;,  :i>  if  to  iiivuke  jiri-ninb 
;ii:i  o;u:;.i!.  v.\-i'.keJ  to  liic-  wiuJow,  to  re- 

T".v  ".Ltt^r  \v;,s  ::\-m  L;ii.ly  Janet  <.>_'ilviu', 
;i:  r,i:.<.  v.-:;.r>.  ^ho  baa  nrrivcd  a  i'l^^'  days 
:  r,-. .  ■.:<;/.  Mv  eve  nui  down  t!ie  flrji  i>ai:e 
ar.d  :..t:-  ;.  v  ji^\iiJ,  urni  I  ciinie  :■'  ilusc 

■■  1  k:'.".v,  .:t,:i-  ;ind  vaiLuJ  friend,  you 
wj-:;'..:  V.  li'.  :,->  ikar  tiio  ir-.itli.  and  nothing 
?/'.:  :..^  :r;::':i,  LOi-.cenunL:  a  certain  jiorsfii. 
N,-  ,-.  :;:■.-  :":a-  y.'U  t..  d.-iiy  iier  lair 
v'..iv,  :i::.'.  s;u-  :;a>  TK't  iiad  it.  'I'o  my  dis- 
i;„^l — wi-.ich  I  iiudv  bold  to  oxpre-is  pretty 
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Strongly — I  find  the  tales  which  my  rela- 
tives here  have  thought  fit  to  credit  and  to 
circulate  concerning  the  poor  girl,  are  vile 
lies.  Not  a  word  of  truth  in  any  of  them. 
She  has  neither  married  that  old  profligate, 
nor  has  she  gone  off  with  Lord  Sawdon,  as 
they  pretended,  for  he  has  been  in  Paris 
ever  since,  and  is  a  changed  man,  they  tell 
me.  There  is  no  doubt  he  was  very  much 
in  love  with  her.  He  has  sold  his  horses 
and  dismissed  all  his  servants,  and  is  going 
off  to  fight  for  the  Hungarians,  and  hopes  to 
be  kiUed,  I  believe,  like  all  disappointed 
lovers.  Strange  things  people  do  in  these 
days,  to  be  sure  1  To  return  to  poor  Miss  P., 
there  is  no  doubt  she  hM  run  away  from  her 
home,  but  it  was  to  escape  the  iniquitous 
conspiracy  of  her  father  and  his  new  wife  to 
marry  her  against  her  will.  I  honour  her 
for  having  resisted  aU  their  machinations, 
and  I  could  really  excuse  her  running  away, 
if  I  knew  that  she  was  respectably  married 
— even  to  a  shoemaker.  But  I  can  find  out 
nothing  about  her,  except  that  she  is  in 
England.  Whenever  her  father  is  asked,  he 
professes  ignorance,  and  says  he  supposes 


when  his  daughter  is  tired  of  wandenif  , 
about,  she  will  return  to  him.    He  confessed 
to  some  one,  however,  that  she  was  with  a 
respectable  English  fflmilyj  and  if  so,  she  is 
better  than  she  <  g  at  home.     That  [ 

wife  of  his  lead  pretty  life,  I  hear; 

Pm  glad  of  it.  not  interest  you  to 

hear  of  tlie  scene  c  said  to  take  place 

in  that  establishmei  idy;  andlhavenol- 

Mrs.  0/a  pen  for  s  LI  try  to  believe  \ 
it  was  through  iuadveii.k..ice  she  wrote  as  she 
did:  unfortunately,  I  must  confi'ss,  ihr  wlh 
always  prejudiced  against  Miss  P..  aiul  jea- 
lous of  licr  besides— as  I  tuld  Iut  plaisiJv. 
Women's  tongues  do  enough  miscliiuf,  un 
dear  old  friend,  but  their  pens  do  mueli 
more.  So,  lest  I  should  wax  Itilter  ;igiiii;>i 
my  ownkitli  and  kin,  I'll  stop. 

'"I  hope  Hubert's  marriage  may  answer 
your  expectations.  You  know  mif  upini>u 
of  it;  so  I  will  only  say,  tliat  I  stiall  be  .1^- 
liglited  il'l  am  mlstakcu.  and  if  lie  lias  n^uily 
forgotten  a  certain  ])orsoii ;  ibr  I  know  liii.- 
is  the  tiling  nearest  yourbearl.  and  iliai  you 
are  delighted  now  ihat  all  chanee  ol'  Ihc 
oiher  is  at  an   end.     You'll  do  iiif  the  je.- 
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tice  to  say  I  never  encouraged  it.  She  had 
been  brought  up  in  such  a  school,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  great  risk  (as  I  always 
told  you)  setting  her  down  as  your  young 
squire's  wife  in  the  country.  But  a  more 
honest-hearted  young  woman  does  not  exist, 
I  believe :  I  have  never  had  good  reason  to 
change  that  opinion  since  the  first  day  I  saw 
her.  So  be  good  enough  just  to  give  the 
lie  to  these  scandalous  tales.  Though  it  is 
not  likely  that  you  will  ever  come  across 
her,  or  even  hear  of  her  again,  still  truth  is 
truth.  Give  my  compliments  to  Miss  Late- 
ward,  and  please  to  tell  her  all  this,"  &c. 

I  laid  down  the  letter,  and  reflected  on 
the  strange  influence  this  old  lady,  person- 
ally so  little  known  to  me,  had  exercised 
already  on  my  life.  She  had  now  placed  in 
my  hands  the  power,  it  might  be,  of  chang- 
ing my  whole  future.  Never  was  a  stranger 
position.  It  needed  but  a  word  fix)m  me — 
and  I  would  not  have  spoken  it  then — ^no, 
not  to  have  saved  my  life  I 

The  window  was  open,  for  it  was  a  mild 
May  day;  just  wind  enough  to  float  the 
dappled  clouds  across  the  pale  blue  sky. 
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and  to  disturb  the  tops  of  the  beeches  oppy 
ate.  The  door  opened  to  Miss  Neville,  and 
Uie  sudden  draught  carried  the  letter  from 
my  lap,  flutteri""  *«  ^he  floor.  I  could 
easily  reach  it,  ;  and  I  looked  for 

Mtb.  Kochlbrd,  it,  but  she  had  le(i 

the  room.     Mi  iwn  silently  to  her 

work;  then  prt  carae  and  stood  by 

my  sofa. 

"  You  look  il  18  the  matter,  Mia 

Hope?  I  am  aira.u  jy,j  are  suffering  more 
to-day." 

'■No,  no;  on  the  contrary,  the  doctor 
found  my  ankle  so  much  better  this  morn- 
ing, that  I  may  be  moved  to  Exton,  he  ;ay?. 
in  three  or  four  days,  now." 

*■  I  have  persuaded  my  aunt  to  send  tor 
Miss  Lateward  and  Violet.  She  says  alie 
should  like  my  cousin  to  know  you ;  in- 
deed, 1  think  it  is  your  society  that  has  kept 
my  aunt  here  liersclf  so  much  hniger  thau 
she  intended.  Tliey  arrive  on  AVeducsday 
— you  must  wait  to  see  your  old  friend. 
But  you  arc  so  dreadfully  pale,  Miss  Hope; 
I  am  sure  you  are  not  wcli.  That  letter  con- 
tains some  bad  news,  I  am  afraid  ?"' 
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"  Oh  no  1  It  is  not  even  mine.  Your  aunt 
gave  it  me  to  read." 

"  Who  is  it  from  ?" 

"  Lady  Janet  Ogilvie." 

"Oh,  give  it  mel  Dear  old  lady!  I 
always  read  her  letters  to  my  aunt.  You 
need  make  no  secret  of  it.  I  know  that 
she  is  a  great  friend  of  Miss  Percival's,  and 
all  that  she  has  said  in  her  favour,  and  I  am 
curious  to  see  what  she  thinks  of  her  con- 
duct now — ^how  she  explains  it  away — ^for  I 
suppose  she  does  so." 

"This  letter  was  clearly  not  meant  for 
you,  Miss  Neville.  Indeed,  you  must  not 
read  it.  What  relates  to  that  other  person 
is  simply  a  refutation  of ^" 

The  door  opened,  and  again  the  draught 
£Qled  out  the  muslin  curtains,  and  fluttered 
everything  about  the  room.  Mrs.  Rochford 
entered  with  Mr.  Bissett.  Maud  stooped  to 
pick  something  from  the  floor. 

"  (xood  day,  little  woman !  How  are  you 
getting  on  ?  and  when  are  you  coming  back 
to  us?" 

"  I  hope  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Bissett." 

"Maud,  Maud!  What  is  the  matter^ 
child  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Rochford. 
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I  turned  round ;  but  if  Miss  Neville's  box 
exhibited  any  strong  emotion  the  instant  be- 
fore, it  had  already  completely  passed,  as  she 
replied,  calmly, 

"  Nothing  at  s  .     But  let  us  leav« 

Mr.  Bissett  to  flii  Miss  Hope,  for  I ' 

iniiit  you  to  read  lome  of  this  letter 

of  lady  Janet's-  isn't  the  least  in- 

,  tended  for  me,  I 

Mirs.  Rocbford  le  letter  from  her 

niece's  hand,  and  they  j     ised  into  the  Ubrary 
togotlici'. 

"I  say,"  whispered  Mr.  Bissett,  leanitj:: 
his  elbows  on  liis  fat  little  kncos,  so  a>  v- 
bring  his  face  closer  to  mine,  "  thing-?  ;u\' 
going  on  in  a  queer  way  hero,  ain't  ihoy  ? 
lie  is  a  rum  sort  uf  lover,  if  all  I  hvar  i- 
true;  never  with  her,  always  moping  aboui. 
solitary,  and  looking,  I  am  sure,  ;isif]K'''l 
seen  the  Neville  ghost,  who  roasted  lii^  will' 
up-stairs.  I  slionid  be  afraid  of  liis  foUnn-- 
iiig  llie  example,  if  I  was  Maud.  Slie's  nor 
the  girl  of  spirit  1  took  her  for  if  she  stand; 

"Dear  Mr.  IJissctt,  dou't,  you  know  that 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  for  other  people  in 
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these  matters  ?  Who  among  your  acquaint- 
ance ever  married  the  sort  of  person  you  ex- 
pected ?" 

"  That's  true  enough.  Perhaps,  like  the 
old  woman  in  the  play,  you  think  it  is  better 
*  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion  ?'  Lord  I  how 
I  laughed  at  that,  I  remember,  at  the  Bath 
theatre,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It*s 
the  reason  I  never  married,  Miss  Hope.  I 
never  could  find  a  woman  I  had  an  aver- 
sion to  !  He  !  he  I  But  seriously  now, 
sister  and  I  often  talk  this  business  over, 
and  she  persists  in  saying  that,  because 
they're  both  excellent,  steady  young  people, 
they " 

^^  Hush !  Mr.  Bissett,  I  am  afraid  of  your 
being  overheard.  Pray  let  us  change  the 
subject.  It  is  no  business  of  ours,  is  it? 
Would  you  kindly  look  on  the  floor,  I  think 
I  dropped  an  envelope." 

"  Not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  my  dear 
young  lady." 

"  How  provoking !  Perhaps  it  has  blown 
out  of  window.    What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  It  is  not  upon  the  terrace,"  said  he,  look- 
ing out.     "  There  is  nothing  but  Miss  Maud 


stepping  out  of  the  library  window,  and  tie 
peacock  strutting  up  and  down — perhapa  Me 
has  taken  to  writing,  and  haa  borrowed  your 
envelope — tbe  impprtinRnt  coxcomb  I  Well, 
upon  mj  life,  n(  at  if   the   queerest 

couple  I     There  ford  coming  up  the 

avenue,  and  imi:  '  Maud  sees  him,  she 

almost  takes  to  i.    Very  strange,  to 

be  sure  1" 

But  I  am  too  «d  to  hsbea  to  Ur. 
Bissett.  Further  8ean;n  after  the  mispinii  en- 
velope is  equally  unavailing.  If  it  li;i=  uol 
blown  away  ainoiig  the  treos 

The  old  gL'iitlemaii  at  last  take*  iiis  ilopar- 
ture,  and  tin.-  aftcruuon  jiasses  without  my 
again  seeing  Maud.  But  towanls  dusl:  Mi-. 
Koclilbrd  conies  into  the  room,  and  .-.lye.  in 
her  sorrowful  voice, 

"  It  is  at  last  done.  He  took  the  letter 
more  calmly  flian  I  hud  expected — not  u  re- 
proachful wvvd  or  look :  he  only  said.  •  1 
should  have  known  it  all  along,  mother." 
lie  looked  so  niiserably  ill,  poor  dear  fellow. 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  remonstrate  when  lii' 
said,  soon  after,  that  he  must  go  to  Lon<!on 
on  business,  and  should  be  away  some  d;ivs. 
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^  Make  the  best  excuse  you  can  to  Maud, 
for  I  have  letters  to  write  which  will  pre- 
vent my  being  with  you  this  evening.'  He 
leaves  us  to-morrow  morning  at  daybreak. 
God  knows,  Miss  Hope,  how  it  will  all 
end !" 


i 
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to  say  that  I  have  loved  you  with  all  ray  soul 
and  strength — ^you  must  know  that,  as  well  as 
I  know  that  you  never  cared  for  me.  Other- 
wise I  dare  not  write  thus,  Miss  Percival.  But 
it  is  because  you  never  felt  towards  me  more 
than  a  friendly  indifierence  which  has  lat- 
terly hardened  into  contempt,  and  because 
I  cannot  live  under  that  contempt,  that  I 
must  speak  once,  before  I  am  silent  for 
ever. 

"  You  say  to  yourself — I  have  read  it  in 
your  eyes — *  He  loved  me  once,  and  yet  so 
light  a  thing  is  this  man's  affection,  that  he 
could  believe  every  vile  story  that  was  circu- 
lated about  me,  and  has  even  transferred  his 
love  already  to  another  woman.*  Hear  me 
in  justification.  Our  acquaintance  was  a 
strange  one  from  its  commencement.  Though 
young,  I  felt  myself  called  on,  in  some  pecu- 
liar way,  to  be  your  mentor.  I  had  a 
Quixotic  desire  to  save  you  fix)m  the  dan- 
gers that  surrounded  you ;  and  this  I 
endeavoured  to  do  partly  through  Lady 
Janet.  My  efforts  failed,  but  I  learnt  two 
things :  that  you  had  a  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  mind  which  would  prove  good  shields 
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to  you,  and  that  I  waa  not  the  man  i 
captivate  your  heart.  If,  once  or  twice,  I 
thought  otherwise,  you  quickly  undeceived 
me.    "When  I  ""' *"  better  things  than 


lear  of,  you  showed, 
1 1  suffcTod  torturea 
m  took  a  &r  other 
ivenatioD  of  a  man 
0  worn  you,  for  I 
well.  I  believed 
.1^  fi&d  loved  a  <lozen 


you  were  accush 
indeed,  some  int 
when  1  perceivt 
deeper  interest 
against  whom  J 
knew  his  chai 
that  he  lovod  you 
other  women  before,  ami  my  lieart  was  full 
of  bitterness  when  I  saw  you  exercbing 
your  iniluence  over  him.  I  heard  it  often 
repeated  that  you  were  vain,  frivolous, 
worldly.  I  tried  to  believe  it.  You  '>fteii 
disappointed  me ;  sometimes  carried  away 
by  excitement,  sometimes  Mattered  !>y  wliat 
was  utterly  repelling  to  me.  It  was  natural, 
for  you  were  young,  and  it  was  all  new  to 
you;  but  my  mother  implored  mo  more  and 
more  in  lier  letters  not  to  try  and  obtain 
yourafTections — tolly  the  tomplatiuu  rather, 
while  there  w;is  yet  time. 

"  Tiien  began  that  violent  strupglc  witiiin 
me  which  haa  been  going  on  ever  since.  My 
rigid  education,  tlie  self-control  my  mother 
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taught  me  from  a  child  to  exercise,  have 
imposed  a  restraint  on  me  which  has  passed 
in  the  world  for  coldness.    I  am  content  it 

should  be  so :  but  to  you 

^^  I  will  not  refer  to  the  circumstance  that 
at  last  determined  me  to  quit  Paris  at  a  few 
hours'  notice.  Suffice  it,  I  believed  I  had 
convincing  proof  of  your  attachment  to  that 
other,  and  I  resolved,  by  a  sudden  wrench,  to 
terminate  this  struggle.  My  excellent  mo- 
ther only  exacted  one  promise  fix>m  me  on 
my  return  home — that  I  would  not  see  or 
write  to  you  for  the  space  of  twelve  months* 
^  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  your  affections  are 

still  the  same,  my  son ^  But  long  before 

then  we  learnt  that  you  were  to  be  married  I 
Ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  my  mother  has  talked 
of  Maud  as  my  future  wife.  She  now  again 
urged  on  me  her  many  admirable  qualities. 
Had  I  needed  another  proof  of  them,  her 
treatment  of  poor  outcast  Marie  would  have 
been  sufficient.  She  was  content  to  take  me 
as  I  was,  knowing  that  I  had  no  heart  to 
give — that  its  fire  was  already  burnt  out  at 
another  altar — and  so  I  became  bound  to 
her,  and  am  hers  for  life  1 

t2 


S76 

**Tben  came    the  cruelest  i 
Why  did  we  ever  meet  again  ?    Far  happio 
for  me  had  we  not  done  so.     The  mystery 


lest  trial   of^fl 


you  asaximed,  cc 
reached  us,  pe; 
old  love  witbi 
that  love  was  n' 
my  heart  agaii 
been  the  pang 
day  by  day  to 


'tth  all  the  tales  tba: 
e,  while  I  felt  all  th< 
^tinguisfaed.  And 
I  tried  to  hardei 
n  Tain  1  Bitter  bai 
ly  mother  grovin^ 
a,  and  to  think  u4 


"what  niiffht  have  been!  And  now  that 
the  Margiiorite  Porcival  who  lia?  lurii  --o 
calumniated  stands  acquitted  in  her  i^yo-^ — 
now  that  tlic  shadow  that  overluuiu'  \'.>it 
ha?  been  fuHy  cleared  tliis  day — it  is  but 
tardy  justice.  mo?t  brave  and  noble-lio;irt''d 
girl,  to  luimbly  beg  your  forgivene.-:-!  for  li;iv- 
ing  wronged  you  in  tlioiiglit  for  one  i^^i:l;lt. 
My  Iieart  i?  stirred  to  its  ver}'  deep'  wlun 
I  think  of  ,i!i  von  must  liave  juIIVti-I  '  I 
welJ  understand  now.  how.  going  forih  i;i!ii 
the  world  alone  to  flglit  your  way.  v.v.i 
thouglit  it  well  to  leave  your  name  be- 
hind, with  home  and  its  associations.  I  sol' 
it  all. 

■■  Farewell  !     Trav    for   me,  Marctieriio. 
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for  I  am  very  wretched.  But,  happily,  I 
am  the  only  one  to  suffer.  Some  day,  when 
the  present  cloud  is  overpast,  you  will  be 
happy.  For  myself,  I  dare  not  look  for- 
wards— it  is  a  dreary  path.  With  high  aims 
and  aspirations  at  the  onset,  I  have  already 
broken  down !  I  tried  to  teach  others,  and 
was  ignorant  of  the  first  great  secret  of  life, 
myself. 

'*  God  bless  and  keep  you. 

My  fingers  slowly  relaxed  their  grasp  of 
the  letter;  it  fell  upon  the  coverlid,  as  my 
head  sank  back  upon  the  pillow.  And  there 
I  lay,  in  a  sort  of  trance  or  stupor,  which  was 
not  sleep,  I  believe,  though  it  closely  resem- 
bled it.  I  say  I  believe,  for  what  followed, 
was  it  the  working  of  my  perturbed  imagina- 
tion in  a  dream,  or  an  actual  transaction  of 
which  I  was  dimly  conscious  ? 

Methought  a  figure  clothed  in  white 
glided  into  the  room,  and  pronounced  my 
name  in  a  low  clear  voice,  and  behold,  I 
could  not  speak  !  The  words  laboured  in 
my  breast,  but  found  no  outlet    And  the 
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figure  came  cmd  stood  beside  the  bed,  i 
its  eyes  shone  down  on  me  with  a  sorrowfii! 
light.  Then  it  knelt  and  prayed  in  the 
ffwfiil  stillness,  t>"viiin,>i  which  I  heard  the 
ticMng  of  the  ol  de,  and  the  beating 

of  my  heart  w  id  as  the  figure  rose 

fix)m  its  knees  calm  face  as  of  an 

angel,  methoug  i  fell  upon  the  open 

letter.    There  i  t — a  moment's  hesi- 

tation— and  the  ;  hand  was  stretched 

towards  it. 

"  I  am  justified,"  said  tlie  low  clear  voico, 
"  for  this  is  the  only  way  to  remove  all 
doubt.    To-morrow  will  be  too  late." 

The  perspiration  started  on  my  forehead. 
In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  call  out — to  iiiovo 
hand  c^r  foot.  I  struggled  under  tliis  tor- 
rible  nightmare  till,  from  pure  exhaustion.  I 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep — oblivion,  al  loast 
— dreamless,  without  a  care. 

I  awoke  to  daylight  streaming  through 
the  window,  and  the  early  chattering  of 
birds.  There  stood  the  night-lighl  burnt 
down  into  its  socket,  and  there  the  letter  on 
the  bed  as  I  had  left  it.     The  clock  struck 
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"  He  is  off  by  this  time — ^it  is  all  over  1— * 
a  few  more  days  now,  0  my  heart,  and  all 
these  shall  have  passed  away,  and  you  shall 
hear  their  name  no  more  1'* 

I  lay  moaning  and  tossing  on  my  pillow 
as  Betsy  entered.     She  drtw  back  the  cur 
tains,  and  threw  open  the  window. 

"  Oh,  my  1  well,  patience  me  !  If  there's 
not  the  young  squire  a  sweetheartin*  with 
miss  in  the  garding  at  this  hour  T 

^^  Impossible  I  Mr.  Bochford  was  off  an 
hour  ago.  The  nudl  passes  at  half-past 
five." 

"Yes;  but  Mrs.  Rochford  was  took  ill 
last  night,  and  tumbled  in  a  faint  like  in  her 
room,  and  got  a  severe  confusion  of  the  cheek, 
which  ain't  of  no  account,  and  was  quickly 
got  to.  But  miss  gives  Jeames  a  bullet 
this  morning  to  take  to  him — ^that  is,  the 
young  squire — just  as  he  were  starting,  so  in 
course  he  stopped." 

An  hour  later  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
I  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  dressed,  when  Mrs. 
Bochford  entered  in  a  morning  wrapper, 
pale  and  agitated,  and  yet  with  a  happier 
look  in  her  eyes  than  I  had  ever  seen 


iord 
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you  for^ve  hinij  at  least,  for  it  waa  my 
doing,  dear — all  my  fault." 

The  strong  woman  fairly  sobbed  upon  my 
bosom.  And  she  was  the  bearer  of  my 
message,  deader — of  such  a  message  as  I 
never  thought  to  have  sent  on  earth,  though 
I  hoped  the  angels  would  carry  it  to  him 
some  day  from  heaven. 

And  when  by-and-by  he  sat  beside  me, 
holding  both  n^y  hands  within  his,  and  those 
deep,  earnest  eyes  fixed  upon  my  face,  it 
seemed  too  great  happiness  to  be  true — ^the 
sudden  revulsion  was  hardly  natural.  There 
was  one  test  which  yet  remained  to  be  made 
— words  which  I  felt  must  be  said,  and 
which  I  trembled  to  say. 

"  Hubert,  is  there  no  question  you  would 
ask?  No  doubt  you  would  have  ex- 
plained ?  Once  I  disdained  to  justify  my- 
self to  you ;  now  the  case  is  different. 
Hubert  Rochford's  wife  must  not  even  be 
suspected.  Is  there  nothing  you  would 
know  r 

"  Nothing,  dearest.  I  desire  only  to  for- 
get so  much  of  the  past  as  has  intervened 
since  I  first  knew  you.    I  believe  few  women 
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'^  Hush  I"  said  he,  smiling,  and  putting  his 
hand  before  my  mouth,  ^  I  must  stop  yours 
to  begin  with.  You  are  a  pearl  of  great 
price,  my  Eita,  and  they  only  who  dive  deep 
find  such.  We  have  gone  through  the 
troubled  waters,  and,  with  God's  blessing, 
all  now  shall  be  fair  sea." 


Ir  is  tdated  t  nill  not  qaeetiaa 

the  truth  of  tl.  that  a  certain  tra- 

vc".er,  on  vUiLmtr  a  Chiue^e  biiiial-Lri'.niiiJ, 
exr>ro;ted  lii;  sur|">riio  lo  see  that  iiuiii,'  bu; 
::i;lih:<  wt-re  buried  there,  ihi:  ages  in5crib-.-(i 
..■!!  ail  :iie  tomb*  ;iveniizmg  t'rom  une  to  uirw 
year;.  "  M'e  calculate  the  louLrth  ^.^t'  .i 
man";  iiie,"  wa;  the  reply,  "  not  by  tiie  day? 
he  ha*  live^l.  but  by  the  amount  of  hajppiiiv;? 
lie  Ikl;  enjoyed." 

Acoordiug  to  this  estimate,  I  may  *ay  I  ar.i 
ie!i  vc;»rs  old.  We  have  been  married  just  uui: 
lime,  and  each  year,  instead  of  taking:  iruui. 
has  added  something  to  my  almost  jii-Tl'ec: 
hai>pi^e^s.  We  have  two  children,  and  be- 
tween iiiy  husband  and  them  I  have  iievt-r 
any  inclination  lo  stir  from  liomo.  .My  dear 
uiotlier-in-law,  wlio  lives  in  the  dower-house 
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a  mile  or  so  from  us,  smiles  at  my  increasing 
laziness  each  year,  when  the  time  comes  round 
for  us  to  go  to  London  ;  for  my  husband  is 
now  in  Parliament,  and  fulfils  his  duties 
there,  as  he  does  in  every  position,  faithfully 
and  well.  If  you  wish  to  know  his  politics, 
they  are  pretty  nearly  those  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 

I  take  a  great  interest  in  our  village,  and 
flatter  myself  I  am  nearly  as  efficient  in  my 
superintendence  of  the  school  as  if  I  had  not 
been  a  Paris-bred  young  lady.  A  never- 
failing  source  of  pleasure,  also,  are  the  im- 
provements about  our  old  place.  It  is 
hardly  recognisable  smce  we  threw  down 
hedges  and  fences,  and  turned  the  swamp 
into  a  lake,  and  planted  groves,  and  laid  out 
terraced  gardens  round  the  house.  Every 
one  has  his  weak  point;  this  is  mine:  I 
think  my  home  perfection.  If  you  come 
and  see  me,  remember  you  say  something 
pleasant  about  a  place  that  is  not  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  giving  more  scope  for 
improvement  at  the  hand  of  man. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not 
write  this  imtil  I  could  finish  my  story  by 
announcing  that  Maud  Neville  was  married. 


1    :._       — 
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loDg  it  became  evident  that  Maud's  obdu- 
rate heart  was  at  length  captive.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  my  brother  was  ignorant 
of  Maud's  fortune;  when  he  proposed,  he 
asked  her  to  accompany  him  back  to  India  in 
aix  months'  time,  and  this,  as  much  as  any- 
thing,  showed  her  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  attachment.  A  finer,  more  noble-hearted 
fellow  it  is  impossible  to  meet;  the  very 
pattern  of  a  soldier  as  he  was,  and  of  a  keen 
sportsman  and  liberal  coimtry  gentleman  as 
he  now  is.  And  though  I  cannot  say  that 
he  is  of  much  lise  as  a  magistrate,  dr  in 
carrying  out  our  various  schemes  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  poor,  he  is  the 
best  rider  across  country,  the  best  racket- 
player  in  the  Anchester  court,  the  hand- 
somest man  in  our  coimty  militia,  of  which  he 
is  now  major,  and  indisputably  the  most  popu- 
lar host  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  I  fbigot 
to  mention  that  Mr.  Neville  died  four  years 
ago,  and  as  the  young  squire  entered  a 
cavalry  regiment  when  the  Crimean  war 
broke  out,  Maud  lived  alone  at  the  Hall  until 
ber  marriage.  Poor  Willie  NeviUe  was  one 
of  those  who,  having  borne  the  biuxlen  and 
beat  of  the  day,  sank  fix>m  exhaustion  at 
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yet  served  his  time  for  his  lieutenancy,  but 
he  writes  to  me  in  high  spirits  from  Canton, 
looking  forward  to  the  hope  of  distinguish- 
ing himself,  as  there  is  a  chance  given  us  of 
^^  licking  the  Chinese.'' 

Dear  old  Lateward  lives  still  with  Mrs. 
Rochford,  though  Violet  has,  of  course,  long 
oeased  to  require  a  governess.  It  is  an  im- 
derstood  thing  that  she  will  never  leave  her, 
88  they  suit  admirably,  and  in  the  event  of 
her  daughter's  marrying  some  day,  Mrs. 
Rochford  will  want  a  companion  in  her 
solitude. 

Rose  has  a  very  large  family.  She  is  now 
Lady  Murray,  old  Sir  Charles  having  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers  a  few  months  since. 
The  present  baronet  is  little  changed  since  I 
first  knew  him,  except  that  he  rides  sixteen 
stone,  and  does  not  blush  when  he  comes 
into  a  room — ^perhaps  because  his  face  is  in 
a  more  continuous  blush  than  it  was  then. 
They  are  very  happy  in  their  way,  which, 
of  course,  would  not  be  my  way,  but  I  have 
learnt  to  let  people  be  so  according  to  their 
own  fashion  and  capacity.  For  though  I 
could  wish  that  my  sister  were  less  fond  of 
dress,  and  thought  more  of  her  children's 
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minds  than  of  their  &ces;  and  tbou^  when 
we  meet  I  alwajrs  find  the  conversation  flags 
after  the  first  hour  or  two,  seeing  tha.t  it  is 
reduced  to  people  and  is  shut  to  the  world 
of  books  and  thoughts ;  and  though,  more- 
over, Sir  Charles  and  she  have  many  a  little 
tiff,  in  which  his  "Bose  is  washed,  just 
washed,  by  a  shower  "  of  tears,  plentifully 
at  command,  I  know  that  nothing  could  ma- 
terially increase  hex  happiness,  and  that  few 
husbands  would  be  as  indulgent  as  hers. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  two 
persons  who  have  played  prominent  parts  in 
these  pages. 

Bawdon  was  not  killed  in  the  Hungarian 
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"The  poor  fellow  died  in  my  arms.  I 
promised  to  look  after  his  child,  for  the  mo- 
ther had  been  carried  off*  by  fever  some 
weeks  before.  I  took  it,  and  it  has  been 
with  me  ever  since.  I  had  no  object  in  life, 
and  we  all  want  one,  Mrs.  Rochford,  so  this 
child  has  become  mine  now.^ 

He  smiled — ^that  old  peculiar  smile  of 
his — ^and  we  shook  hands  cordially. 

I  said  I  was  "almost  perfectly  happy/' 
but  I  too,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  have 
my  ^skeleton  in  the  doseL'  In  the  sun- 
shine of  my  life  there  stands  one  figure 
which,  though  from  afar,  sometimes  sends 
its  dark  shadow  across  my  home.  That 
shadow  is  my  father's.  I  have  seen  him 
twice  during  these  ten  years,  and  the  object 
of  each  visit  has  been  to  apply  to  my  hus- 
band  for  money.  He  and  his  wife  occupy 
different  apartments,  and  -  are  strangers  to 
one  another.  The  effort  Madame  made  to 
be  admitted  into  society  having  failed,  she 
no  longer  required  the  tiresome  and  ex- 
pensive luxury  of  a  husband:  so  she  allows 
him  a  small  pension,  upon  the  express  condi- 
tion that  he  does  not  inflict  his  society  upon 
her.     His  habits,  I  fear,  remain  unaltered. 
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